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of Science, and are accor- 
dingly conſpicuous in Re- | 
cords of Fame: If they 
have been Illuſtrious in 
their ſphere, the Court; 
they have not judg d them- 
ſelves greater under a Ca- 
nopy of State, than when 
their Grandeur has Flou- 
riftid, with the Incourage- 
ment and Growth of the 
Arts of Knowledge. . 
+ "Afd tho” Princes, as to 
the conduct oftheir Affairs, ; 
may. by their Prudence 
{je their” proper Mini- . 


ay 
1 4 
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vance of ſuch on dich 
they confer the Grace of 
Officiary Dignities: 
not to be denied, That Sci- 
ene without other Court- 
ſhip than its own Merit; 

_ ought. to be an eſpecial 
1 of the Soul» and 

_ chiefly :fo. valud by the I 
| moſt Em nent of Men. 
A Motive of ſuch: high 
Importance, that it causd 
the Great Alexander to de- 

_ clare; That he had rather 
bea Prince of Science, than 
Commander of the vaſt. 
| Dan Poſſeſsd by 
him: =p 


Ik | 


EIS TL E 


Him: . doubtleſs, he 
in great part, made good 


his own Abilities, and the 


the Expreſſion, both 5 as.to : 


Improvements he recerv'd | 


from his Tutor Aristotle, 
whoſe Learned Works 
| had never been fo far dif- 
fusd in the World, had 
they not been incouragd 
and aſſiſted by the Coun- 
tenance and Power of his 
famous Pupil. 
Il ee great Example 
Was Julius Cæſam Who is 


: mentiond, by Plutarch, as 
a Par ald in Valour and 3 
War: 


| ry and Erudite Accompliſh- 


DEDIGATORT. 


1 
tual Memorial of his Glo- 


ments; Men famous i 


_ Mathematical Science were 
Authorisd by him, to a- 

mend the then Errone ous 
computation of the Suns 


Annual Revolution to 


which at this Day, in the 
Julian Year, we own our 
Calendar, and the Month 
of ed dedicated to His 
1 


* 
8 # 
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2 9 13. 
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* Heron inthe 


Year that was Rectified b 
his Imperial Command: 
A work tranſcending thei. 
greateſt of his Earchly 
Fame, as to the height 0 6 
the Sun, the Sovereig gn Of 
Light, his Name is cxaltec 


* 


in Se 
If the Great Julius Ceſar 
from his Soveraign Dig- 


nity and vaſt Ingenuity of 


Mind, was ſignally accom- 


pliſhd to patroniſe ſo ſub- 
_ a Performance ; What 
could recompence the De- 
ſerts of ſuch famous Per- 
ſons, 


* 


ſons, 


DEDICATORY. 
who were his ſub- 


ſervient Aſſiſtants, or as it 
were the Miniſters of 


Heaven, in order to give 


the Sun's Ecliprick Year | 


aa renovated Conduct and 
Clory: Of which Perſons 
Helgenes, a Mathematician 
of A 2 is ce men. 
tiond. 525 34591100 
But were Bis Aſtrono- 
mical Abilities compar d 
with admir'd Hebo, 
Was of Noble De FT 
in the ſame Nation where 
the many great PredeceF- 


fors of "HO Royal High 17 
A 55 "neſs N | 


who. 


F BPI 8 TL E 


nels had Dominion and 
Birth; tis not to be doubt- 
ed that the accurate Skill 
and Obſervations of Tycho 
the Dane had ted H 
genes the Agyptian: And 
poſſibly, had he been con- 
fulted, might have furniſſrd 
the World with a more 
perfect Computationofthe 
Year, than is, either the 7- 

lian or Gregorian Account. — 
His admirable Skill, \ 
ancy and EN jerience). im- 
ployd Twenty 
Aſtronomical Science, dic 
in a manner Crown: tis vaſt 
2199 | | 3 Endca- 


Years in 


ieee e 


DEDICATORY. 


Endeavours: There being 
no Obſervations, at this 
Day, that can compare 
with thoſe made By unpa- 
rallelld Hebo. 1 
And tis not improba- 
[Sug amongſt 
gical Pr edictions, were 
they known to us, that he 


ſignally Preſag d the happy 


Highneſs both to the Da- 


nis and Erb Throne: 
And how, in future Time» 


vou would be no leſs a Fa- 


his Aſtrolo- 


vourer and Promoter of 


the Excellencies of Mathe- 
1 matical 


r r E 
matical Learning, than any 


of Your Monarchial Pre- 
decef] ors. 


Nor. can the extraordi * 


and Sees in Fora to the 
Divine Contemplation of 
the wonderful Movements 
and Beings of the Celeſtial 
Orbs, however far diſtant ; 

from us. 
If the Sun Revolves i in 


= his Diurnal Circumference 


mor 2 
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more than Sixteen 55 | 
ons of Engliſh Miles; to 
| what admirable, tho Iſs 2 
proportion, does then a- 
mount the Period he makes 
in every Hour, and Minute 
of Fime:: 
Inſomuch, that it may 
be Affirm d, that by Aſtro- : 
nomical Calculations in a 
high Meaſure, we are Di- 
vinely taug ght to be more 
perſ picuous Admirers of 
the Heavenly Works and 


buld be 
Which 


than other wiſe E 
diſcern' d: _ us: 


Conduct of the oc. hey. 


wWOn - 
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wonderful Movements of 
the Sun, Planets and Stars, 
together with the Benigni- 
ties of Heaven incident to 


ſes and Effects, are, to our 
Admiration, with ſuch a 
ſtupendious Facility Diſ. 
pos d and Ordaind above; 
that it can be attributed 
to no other Original, than 
the Operations of Incom- | 
prehe enſible Providence. 
But of what Subſtance : : 
and Manner of Exiſtence, 
the ' Celeſtial Luminaries, 
- together with the Incom- | 
"10 # 'N menſurable 


their Illuminations, Cau- 


DEDICATORT: 


menſurable Orbs, Heig it 
and Diſtances in which 
they Revolve, may be de- 
find; are Thoug} ts that 
have been the inextricable 
Aſtoniſhmem of Learned 
Pens, as they have been 
L posd to determine the Na- 
ture of their Eflence and ; 
other Propricties,. 
 Notwithftanding> it aps | 
: pcars, That by Writers of 
ments J 7a. iy = 
and 8 


Sun, "Moot? „ 
With whatſoever 3 be 

denominated the Orbs a- 
bove; are deemd, in a man- 
1 
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ner, by them either \piri- | 
tual Appearances, or equi= | 
VvVoalently ſuch, for want of | 
other extrordinary Epithet, | 
or Definement ſuitable to 
the Nature of their Eſ- 
ſence and Motion ; by 
reaſon that their Subſtance 
does not admit any viſible 
Change, or Alteration in 
them: Which would be 
perceptible, were they not 
eſſentially diſtinct from 
all Hementary 3 | 
| tions. | 5 


| "Theſe . 


D E D 10 47 0 R 7. 
Theſe Inſtances in brief, 


A thought fit to preſent to 


Your Royal Highneſs, as 
_ Preparatory to Your In- 
ſpection of ſuch Particu- 


5 lars as ] have Written 
in this Book, on the Philo- 


ſophy, and Mathematical 


Paeaſſages Inſcribd by Des- 


Cartes: Which are Hum. 
bly Dedicated to the peru- 
ſal of Vour Royal —_ | 
neſs, by 1 
Tour  Moft Dutiful 
Humble Servant, 


ED. HOWARD. 1 
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To THE 


RI  ADER- 


HE Dignity of Philoſophical | 
Science, has always been Ce. 


lebrated by the moſt Eminent 


ef Men in all its Capacities : For as 
Men, are endud by the Gifts of the 


| Mind, above all other Animated Crea- 
; Philofophy des by itt Excel- 
2 J, bighly advance the uſeful Specula- 
tions and Comprebenſion * one Man ſupe- 
rior to another. 


ba 10 if 
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1 Princes, or Supreme 1 
it wonderfully Improves the Conduct and 
Prudence of their Rule, and fits. their 
ſubordinate Miniſters with ſuch ſignal 
Qualifications, ag naturally lenifie the 

courſe Ignorance of vulgar Men, and 
 Attraf their Obedience. Tho' Iron be 
a barſh and rugged Metal, the Load- 
ſtone can affeFedly draw it: And doubt- 
leſs Philoſophical Knowledge, hen due- 
by Communicated; has 4 more. compleat 
and genuine Sympathy on the Souls of 
Men; as it uſefully diſplays the benign 
and facile —.— of Providence 
diſpoſing ibe Covernment and Contex- 
ture of ihe Univerſe, with its 'admir'd 
Appurtenanees:: In which. may he ob- 
fer d ſuch a perſpicnous and eudeard. 
compliance to Order and Rule; that Nas 
ture ſeems but an Empreſs of Philoſo- 
Phical Science, as ſhe Ordains,. by Cauſes 
and Effects, the Obedience of ber nim- 
berleſs Subjects 5 From 
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From whoſe great E xample may well 
be fuppor'd, That the Wiſe and Learned 
of Men 1 nſtituted Civil and Doctrinal 
Societies, 4s: the: moſt natural Directors 
and Conſervators of Humane Being 
Nor can tbe total World be more, 
aptiy denominated than the vaſt Preſence- 
Chamber of Nature; in which, ly 
general admittance: to the Eyes of Man- 
8 kind, may be percetu'd hey outward Or- 
naments of State and Greatneſs: But 
in that mighty R 00M ſhe is | moſl fog- 
nificantly attended by tbe Nobleſs m:Know: . 
| ledge, who cleareſt: diſcern Philoſophical — 
Grandeur; and eſpecially bow, and where 
it it moſt requißtel) Eminent when wed- 
ed to Mathematical Science the Queen 
of Truth: Without "which Solemnity, 
it. i impoſſible to celebrate Nature, or 
Providence, the ſublime Diſpoſer of ber 
wonderful Operations, demonſirably- ad- 
mirable; and conſequently that tbe Hours 


be, to the exalting of the Dignity of their 
Souls, leading 


— of fuch Parts of Know- 


and Patriatdc the Endeavours 


Eſtate, and Intereft, and ad their 
onward Meen and Appearance; canmeot 


The PREFACE. 


of Time, by which we ſubſß ft, together 


with its commodious Seaſons, could not, | 
otherwiſe be- compuied by us: N. berear, 


contrarily, ungracious 
 beedleſs negled and contempt of Science, 
are uſually ſuch Concomitants as chiefly 


Ignorance, as alſo 


proceed from cuſſomary Sloth and illite- | 
rate Modes of Converſation ; even in 


Perſons of ſuperior Degree, ike ſhould 


Examples f 


ef; pecial 


as might Embelkfh rbeir Eſteem, 


of others : 
Bus too many of theſe, bome ver big in Looks, 


lan immwardly Bluſh, if deeply confater'd 2 
by them, bow diminitively are Em- 
:fouPd, if compur'd wiub the kneltectuals 
of many. of their Inferiors; or as if they 
wers Born Wi 70 10 the Affluence 


aud 


The PREF ACE. 
and Pleaſures of Life, without retum- 
penſing their value, by firting - of their - 
aa i order #6 4 due Intelli 
gence of the Cauſes and. Bounties 7 
5 N ature, from whence they proceed. 
WY 5 the Titles-that ſuch Men hade bs 5 
their external Grandeur; 2 f 
Eſtate, were queſtion d or debard, they 
would doubtleſs reſent it accordi h; = F 
not bold themſekves oblig'd to clear rheir 8 
Repute and . in ul! theſe Con for - 
drations. * 
Bi were they1 requir 4 to make — - 

Claims to Police Literature, they coul 
not but Concede, That there- are more 
Kinghtrof” St. George than Honourers 5 

Nor can it be denyd, That bee 
ver the Eminencies of Science are not + - 
cammondably Patroniz d, the Inconueni- 
ence muſt — ariſe from tbe too 
Depravitiers of Converſation and: 


Manners, . 


on 24 at << 2 » A * * — * * . A 4 e K „ p . a l 
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bauch 'd Ignorance, would di ſeuiſe. the 


want of Apprehenſion by endedvokring 
10 Ridicule Knowledge by fore: an 


licencious Railleries. 


Not that it is to be expelted, ak 4 5 


1 of Dignity, or ſuch as are ad- 
vancd to Degrees of Truſt, or Magi- 
ſtracy in the Nation; pon be all Pro- 
ficients in Philoſophical and Mathemarti-. 

cal Erudition : . T more advantagions. - 
and uſe fully becoming , in them, relating. 

to their National Affairs and Stations, 

on mbalſoe ver account 5 than to others. of 
inferior concernment and manner of Life.: 
IV berefore, tir very conducing both to the 
Service of the Publick, and laſting Ap: 
plauſe and Fame of ſuch Perſons ; if 
they are not Scientifically capacitated, or 
their Abilities otherwiſe imployd, that they 
would bo Renown'd Incouragers of Learn. 
ing, together with convenient Bounty; 


= 
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by which means ſuch Perſons might be ſup- 
ported in Schools, and Places ſet apart 
for that purpoſe, that are ſufficiently ac- 
compliſb'd to Inſtruc atbers in the before 
mention'd Sciences: Which in a. ſhort 
time might exalt the Academical Fame of / 
England to a Second Athens. 
How many Petitions hade conti- 
ö umally been preſented ta the Royal 

Magiſtrate, and favourd by Perſons "3; 
neareſt Acceſs to the Throne, that tend 
to private Advantages and E xaltations to 
Stations of Superiority and Profit; bu 
amongſt all theſe Addreſſes, few to be 

olfere/d, that wculd advance the publick 
Honour and Emoluments, that deſervedly 
appertain to the rm of the Skill, 
and Arts of Knowledge? Which is no 
ſmall reaſon, tbat the moſt conſiderable Parts 
and Exerciſe of Humane Underſtanding. 


are ſo thinly diſcern , or too commoniy 


ee 1 16. 47 + 
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If Scientifical Abilities have 4 curſory 
deference and value, from ſome Perſons who 


are not Learned enough to prove their 
Eſteem of Performances of excellent Im. 


portance; the Applauſe that it receives | 
from not a few of them, is no better than 
the bare Encomium of Vertue : Which 


causd the Poet Javenal to reflect on the 
umvortby of bis Time, when he ſays, 
that. probitas laudatur et alget 
A, if Men were oblig'd to Improve the 


Knowledge of Others, at the Cofl of 


their Diligence; or enough rewarded, if 


not Voted down by the Ignorant: Wbich 
cold regard, or at beſt, but a\luke-warm 


that many of our” youthful Nobility and 


Py. 1 
* * 


5 Gentry ſo rawly return fr om Aca emies 


and Tutors : From whence it aſtermardt 
preezeds, hut they far more” incapably 


enter upn ihe Service of the- Nation, 
at Land, or Sea, than otbermiſe they 


might 


2 G heeded a aa acl 
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| night. And for no other R eafon, on abr 

becauſe Philoſophical and Mathematical 
Excellencies are not more Ty | 
T angbt and Pratti'd: 
7 were too much, in this Place, to re- 
count the many commodions Applications 
and UIſes of thoſe Sciences, in reference to 
Publick 2:4 Private Affairs: Which 
are, on divers Accounts, ſo very conſi- 
derable, ag they might 4 erde the dili- 
gence of 4 Learned Pen, to enumerate 
their Conjoyn'd value; by which the Caules, 
Effects, Motions, an Operations of 
Nature would be more experimentally and 
certainly undertood. 
Ad what onght more ſublimely to be 
conſider d, the continu'd Bleſſings Pro- 
vidence, in their moſt natural Methods, 
beſtow'd on Mankind, would be without 
Philoſophical and Mathematical Know- 
ledge, inſenſibly perceiv'd, if not ſupinely 
en OT Mas us. And tho the Suns Times 
. Rane 
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iii Accountant, together with the Moon 
and Stars, in their  outward' appearance, 
invite the Monder of our Eyes; and | 
what is far more incomprebenſible, the 
manner of their Exiſtencies and diver- 
Lied Progreſſi ens in their Orbs above : 
Tet in none of theſe Fupreme Conſidera- 
tions, could ibey be rationally admir 4, 
home ver vaſt their Diſtance from us ; 
did not Science exalt our Intelle&s to 
fuch approximate and neceſſary Compu- 
tations, 4s render them, ibo no farther 
app ehended by us, the effeFual Support- 
ers of our Worldly Beings. 
And if a Catechiſm were pertinently 
Compild of the Works of the Omnipo- 
tent, joyw'd 10 that of bis Holy Word, 
1 due) explain d by National Authori 
y: It might aſſure a more palpable Con- 
L i Fn even to obſtinate Oppoſets, that | 
God abe, Exiſt,, than can be deduc'd 
Fom the ſ mplicity of meer Belief, bowſo: 
ever convey'd. LL Nobing 


The PRE FACE. 
N oubing being fo demonſtrably. evi. 
dens, to Humane Comprehenſion, as 
what it apparently maniſeſi to the Eye: 1 
and Senſes; to which purpoſe, tbe Divine 
Application of the undeuiable Aſſurance: 
and Proof to be attaind by the Scien- 
ces precedemtly mention d, mo nl undoubt- 
edly incline: the moſt. prudent of Men 
* to acquieſce, = profligate from 
their Souls, the too common inconſzderate 
Tenents, and Atheiſm of others : As 
alſo, to their ſu ſuperlative: Glory, conſpicu- 
ouſly di fling * from ſuch numbers of 
Mankind, that uo fariber imploy: their 
Underſtandings, - — by Indulging the 
ſenſual Satisfaftions and a of. Life 
| Amongſt wham, may be found: ſuch an 
impions. ſort, of Men, that 10 Varniſb 
their evil: Examples, and ſtains of Man- 
ners, would ſeem refin'd under the Name 
V Wits: And thereby arrogate 1a tbem- 
yu: an 4 3 z0n,. or ee 
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of. whatſoever they pleaſe to diſallow, or 
it above their Capacities to value And 
' theſe, for the greateſt part, are antipa- 
I bis'd to all polite Science; or determine 
it, as a Point reſolv d by them, far in- 
ferior to their looſe Drolleries, Lam- 


poons, ſcurrilous Reflections, and A- 


buſes impudently pointed againſt the inge- 
nious Deſert, and Performances of o- 
bert; as on the Feet of their ignomini- 
| ous Verſe, they run in the Nation. 

And ſirange it is, that ſuch ungracious 
Aſſociators ſhould not only have their 
ordinary Countenancers and Abetters; 
but alſo their Leaders, Men of Title, 
who, as their Captain-Generals, command 
their undiſciplind Liſts : A. 1 by their 
endeavours , Ignorance, and contempt 
of Knowledge, might be no leſs pre- 
-valent, than when the barbarous Goths 
and Vandals demolifh'd\ Records of pre 
codons Liese 

N Buy 


2 


Bur, Heaven: be thankd, the preſent 
Age dots yet abound with ſuch Inclable 
Ingenuities avd Patrons F *Etuditioth | 
as enough defeat the Malice and Jars. 
rance of illiterate Oppoſers*: The bn 
remaining means, and ſtrong reſer vs, by 
which the wah” of Philoſophy, with- 
all its Accompliſhmenes, | may receive 
. table Acceptance and Protectiun. 
To which wortby Perfonaget, next 
ro his Royal Highneſs the Prince f 
Denmark, "high with” fuch of eminent 
Quality, "who bade Incourag + he Im- 
preſſion, is chiefly" preſemed_ the confode- 
rable Importanee of this Book: Not 
doubting, that it may be inſpeBed," by a 
Fudicions Eye, no Teſs valuable in E 
gliſh, whe 3 u diſſemt from Des. Cartes, 
than bis did receive Applanſe when pub. 
liſod with the beſt of bis Eloquence and 
Reaſons, in N reach, or Latin. ene 


Not- 


Newichfantng. tis 3 oifervatl, : 
That ſome fantaſtical Judgments no leſs 
propenſely value French Authors than 
the reception they give to the Mode 
of. Cloaths that are devird by Tayters, at 

Paris. 
Bit as wo the 1 25 the 
Mind, by advancement of Science, tis 
pal ably hn That the moſt. Learned 
and Accurate Productions and Inven- 
tions of the French bave not been only 
Equall'd but Impro d by Engliſh Meri. 
ters :. To -which purpoſe, 1 will, inſtead 
M: mauy, Inſert a few. Examples. 
Vieta, who is acknowledg d the firſt 
Author of the commodious Uſe of literal 
A Igebra, had be livd. contemporary with 

our Engliſh Harriot, muſt bave granted, 
That the moſt curious Part, or in which 
Con fits. the main Secret of that pro- 
found Science, was diſcover d and com. 


— 7 bim. And fo wel mo 4 
* 
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KB by Des-Cartes, that: . in ibe manner 

f a. Plagiary derives the moſt exquiſite 
os of Re Algebraical Skill — 75 2 
ceſs, from our Learned Hartiot - And 
ſo publiſÞyd\ to the World, in the Hiſtory 
of Algebra euer compil d N. Dr. 
Wallis. 3 


ge To. Harriot may be added our ” oh 
Oughtred, whoſe, deep Mathematical 
Knowledge ani Perfection of Theo- 
rems, was never exceeded, by 007 1 ench 

| V. f Her. : Sa dS aut, Sn dn 

4 the Ana ent of Vieta, a. r 
i 7 pht impoſſible, \ by. wowing. "the | mple 

: — f ibe Son, Or Planets, 8 
metrical IV 10 Find be quated ; 5 the con 
trary of which N evidently prov'd by th 
Learned By: Seth, Ward #4. 10 Ho 


Entitle d.Altronomia, Geo 


Nair neue 8 ah ick 


Io), | 1 | 
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' ration is much facilitated by the accuraie 
Invention of Mr. Joleph Raphſon, in his 
Converging Series, to bis praiſe nom 
extant. | 

And what yet more ſuperlatively Ex- 
ceeds to the Honour of this. Iſland, both 
Ancient and Modern Inventions; is ad. 
mirably evident in tbe Structure of Lo- 
garithms Comiid by. tbe famous Lord 
Napier: By which Ne former - Di Ncul. 
ties of Mathematical Computations, in 
every kind, are totally waud; and in 
their ſaad facil: Calculations 55 Loga- 
rithms, reſolu'd with eaſe and ' delight. 
via Philo ſophically compard French Au- 
ort with Engliſfr; or inſtead of more, 
Des- Cartes be mem io according to 
the Eftcem alen II him by ſome Perfvar: 
The Works of our Incompurablè Bacon 
may be Inſtuncd 1 experimental Con- 
fararion ofthe Pilling: of theother ; with 
10 le 2 * bun that Probable Truth 


condemns 
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condemns Fiction: Nothing being mare 
gracious in a Philoſopher, than @ natural 
difcovery of Cauſes and Effects: Or in- 
deed, when the Parts of a Naturaliſt and 
Philoſopher are duely joyn'd : Which actu- 
ally elevated the admirabls Reputation 
 allow'd to the Georgicks of Virgil; 
becauſe in them he manifeſtly diſclſes 
the Effects and Operations of Nature, 
obviouſly agreeable to common Obſerva- 


tion: And J cannot ligen any Works 


more eminently to the excellency of bis, 
than the natural manner of Philoſophy 
deliver'd by unparalled Bacon. TT 
Whereas, i we confide on the Prin- 
_ ripkes of Des-Cartes, we muſt rely on 
Fctitious Inventions, inſtead of waranta- 
ble Experience; as will appear by the 
enſuing Remarks'on the Parts I Treat of. 
No Man can doubt, that any Thing is 
more requiſite, or deſerValy commendable, 
than the Endeavours whereby to fathom 
IX-,- 3 


2 
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0 Dep ths of Science, ac pertinently 


— to the profoundeſt Search and. 


Satisfaction of the Humane Mind A- 


mong ſt which, none are more conſiderable. 
than ſuch at moſt Empbatically conduce 
10 the Apprebending the-wonderful Man- 


ner by which the animated Being and 


Life, "with all their Proprieries, rer in. 
the Body of Man. 
And 5 Parts of gays; or 


| re ſin d Literature, can ſo naturally enbelliſþ 
the Intellect, as the rational diſcernment of 


be Being of the Humane Soul ; and 
how it operatively \ conſpires . with its, 


Corporeal | Reſidence? T be underſtand- 


ing of which, if ſuſfioiently acquir d, 
may be deem'd the Quinteſſence, or Soul 


of "Philoſophical Knowledge; as it in- 
ſtruds us "to comprehend the Nature of : 


15 Soul, that ein: 10 ar Fer 5 
OF. | | n n e 


* 1 r : 
2 4 3 s - 
1 1 
N : 
Many 


Ars are the — of 1 ed 


2 not neceſſary io be mention d here, 
by which ibey differ not more from them- 
ſelves than Des-Cartes does from all 
| of them, concerning tbe Manner of Ex- 
iſtence and operating of the Soul in the 
Humane Body: The main of dag Te- 
nent, or Idea, as be calls it, That 
the Humane Mind being a Thinking 
Subſtance, - committed to the Body, by 
God, may ſenſibly apprehend Objeas, 
without the uſe of the Senſes, or be- 
ing precedently entertain d by them. : 
Zy wbich Opinion of his be oppoſes com- 


mon. Experience, together with that no: 


ted Philoſophical Axiom, That nothing 

is in the Intellect,” which was not. firſt 1 in 
| the Senſes. f 

Tf a Man n accidentalh Blind, 

| there: is not therefore with | the bf of his 

Sight any ſuch Curtain drawn before, his 


Imagination, that totally obſcures the Me- 
20016 > morial 
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morial of Things formerly impreſsd on 
bis Intellecs by the Senſes. So that 
the Maxim of ny Cartes is far more 
Blind, than a ſightleſs Man; as be flates | 
bis Inference: : *Tbo upon Weng obſcure | 

Principle he erects tha main Foundation 
f the firſt Part of bis Philoſophy, as 
it relates to Humane Cognition. - F790 

Nommithſtandirg, be it ſo fond of the 
New-faſhion'd Ideas and Notions which 


be there not 4 little magnifies, that be 


expoſes them, ( as he finds occaſion ) to 
the wiew of bir Reader in other Parts 
of bis Works, beſides thoſe 1 bave to 
do with; witneſs the Fourth Particular 
of the Firſt Chapter of his Diopiricht, 
or of Light and the manner of Viſi- 
on by the 1 eleſcope, where he has this 
unintelligible Expreſſion : If we conſi - 
der, ſates be, the diſtinction that a Man 
Blind, from his Nativity, can make 
Borie the pa of Trees, Water, 


St ones, 
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Stones, and the like, meerly by the ale 
and touch of the Staff he wal s With; 


no: leſs certainly, than ſeeing. Men dan 
diſcer n Red, Yellow, or Blew, in any. 


viſible Objed ; J although their differen- : 
ces could be no otlier, in fuch Bodies, 
tdhan diverſities of Motion, or the re- 


ſiſtance they make to che Blind Man 8. 

Staff. 

lt bas been an WOT Maxim. 

That whoſoever is Blind, is no judge of 
Colours But by rhe queint Philoſophy 

of this Author it 1 5 a reſolv'ã Point, 


That a Man may ſee without tlie uſe FS 
of Eyes So #hat a gbrleſe Man; bo 


cannot "make a- ſaſe Step without a Guide, 
may, tf: mf? i to 755 to the end of | 
4 Street, declare certainly of what $ hape, 
Figure, or Colony, every Poſt is that be 
tinchie” with. the Staff that Tom , 


bin. 


1 confeſs, as 1 Read this Pardicular, 


I expected, that be would have ſomewbat 
more exalted the Conceit, by. Affirming, 
T hat-a Blind Man might perfe#ly inſpe@ 
through the Glaſſes, of . the Teleſcope; be 
there Writer of ;. and, next give an ac: 
count o the Bigneſs, Diameters, and wa- 
rious appearances of the Stars, colours of 
the Rain bow, and other Meteors *: n 
Summ, be might . have ar well Aſſnted, 
that. the Ear could. perform, the Office, of 
Secing, as by feng it W executed, 
in any r, 4. Blind M Nur e 
ment, 
No ar . =} is >= — 
Definition be givet, in the before mention 3 
Head, of Colours; which he Terms 
no other than various Modalities, by 
which they are receiv'd. "i 8 of 
Colour. Whereas they are certain, Pro- 
prieties inſeparably appertaining oth. 1 
animated, and Inanimated Bodies; as 


* 
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* as. 4 Brown Horſe is natural ly dif. 
ferent from a Gray, or Cheſaur : "ab „ 
were a weak Imagination, to: eſtimate 
Colour, otberwiſe Iban Nature has aß. 

propriated it to particular Subjects: And 
whoſoever would fancy the contrary, let 
bim iry, whether be can waſh a Black- 
moor's Face untill it becomes White. 
Another paſſage be Inſerts in the 4th 
Chapter of his Dioptricks, where he 
ſtates his Idea of the Soul, as a diſtinct - 
Subſtance ſeparated from the . Senſes, 
by ſuppoſi ing, that 'tis the Soul TY 
and not the Body, that is ſenſibly con- 
' cern'd : As he —. infer from Extaſie, 
or diſtracted Contemplation; in which 
Circumſtance he concei ves, chat the Soul 
is totally abſtracted from the x Azorporeal 
Parts: Wil &. the Body 8 ſtu- 
pified, or bereavd of Sinks ; no leſs 
than when by Wounds, e 


che Brain i8 Prejudice 1 ce 
5 1 * . 


0 
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"But cori be Think, that in any. 
fuch diſiurbance of Body and Mind, 


the Soul does more than live as well T 


ar the Body; ſince, in that cjndition, 
is impoſſible for the Soul to aff Jelibe- 
rately, of any T hing, whilſt the Senſes 
are diſabled, or not aſſiſting her Operati- 
ons? Yet in this plight of Body and 
Mind, he is very inclinable to deter- 
mine the Soul, a ſeparate Thinking Sub. 
ſtance, but incapable of lenfibly execu- 
ting ber Incelle@ual Faculty; which is 
mb the ſame, as to allbts ber, — his 
 Cifſe, a nonſenſical Exiſtence ; or not a- 
ble to apprehend any Object withou the 
een of the genes 5 
This Qbjection is undenialiy munifef 
rently conſider'd the main Poren- 
_ rials, by which are actually effected and 
completed the eſſential Capacities of ibe 
Life of tbe Intellect and Keule as they 
animaliue 1 in the Body of Man: 
For 
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For as there are always Extant a luf © 
ficiem Quantity of the moſt refin'd Spi- 
rits, or Quinteflence naturally extracted 

from the Corporeal Temperament, and 
1 wonderful and indiſcernable Method 

diffus'd into the Cells and Crannies of the 
Brain ; by which means, as the excel- 
lent Lord Bacon obſerves, they are able 
to Move the whole maſs, or weight of 
the Body, in the moſt ſwifteſt 2. 
tions — Exerciſe : Tet. by no ſearch,or 
auatomical I yſpectidn are theſe admirable 

Particles, or Quinteſſences of our Na- 
ture, at al diſcernable : Tho not to be de- 


nied phat they conſiſt of quantitative Parts; 
becauſe nothing but Quantity can oper ate 


on quantitative Dimenſiont, as ſignified 
yo mane Compoſition. 
- Ifberefore, the wonderful Being and 
Abe Force of 1he material Spirits, ar 
Se of» tbe Corporeal Temper, 
cas e xo other apter Epithet, than mt 


* = En 
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given by Democritus to bis Notion of 
Atoms, which he conceiv'd by Reaſon 
and Experience to be Things really 
Exiſting, but not to be perceiv'd by 
the Senſe of Seeing. T his Notion well. 
apprebended is more than ſufficient to con- 
vit the Tenent, of Des-Caries, where- 
by. he would define the Humane Soul: 
to be a diſtinct Thinking Subſtance in 
the Body of Man, where it has Being, 
Action and Life 3h oh diſcharg d, in 
point of Thought, from the Accom- 
pliſhment it has in the temperial Exxel- 
lency that it admirably. exerts. and pars; 
takes; ſo that, in that Senſe, it may be 
termd the Soul of the Body's tempera- 
If at any time, the Seat of the Intellect 
in the Brain is per plex d, confus d, : Of de- 
wimentally wounded, or ſtupified, the Soul 
is: obſtructed for want ¶ its contigndius 
Paſſage in the Nerves, Arteries, and Si- 


news, 


news, re ſubtle the contexture 
which #bhey derive from the Brain. to the 
Parts f the Body: Which could not be, 
if the Soul, — to this Author, were 
in Subſtance eſſentially diſtinet from 
the moſt refin'd Operations and: Attri- 
butes,that ſenſibly emerge from the Cor- 
poreal Compoſition. Let a Man Content: 
plate f any ObjeB, er Employment of bis 
| Senſes, be ſhall find, if anely conſider d, 
Tat in the ſame moment there is. a-ready 
Emanation of the Spirits of the Mind, 10 
the. ſame purpoſe, which are moſt contignous 
to the ſeveral Uſes, Parts, and T empera- 
tures. of the Body; tho not otherwiſe Spi- : 
ritual: Wherefore "the Soul. may not be im. 
properly term d equivalenily ſueb, as by ber 
mmperceptible. Eſſence, She has, in a man- 
ner, an ubiquitary Efficacy in the to- 
tal. Buy, and 515 i its Parts and Mem- 


| bers. © 
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If the Souls o f all Mankind be commit- 
ted to Bodies, God, as ſo many T binking = 


Subſtances; it muſt neceſſarily follow, that 
they all bad a precedent Creation; and tbere- 


fore could hoſe nothing of their Perſettion 
until joyn dto the Body. 


But if according to the Opinion of 


Some, the Soul is traductionally proguc'd, 
and born with tbe Body, as the diſpare- i 
ties and temperatures of Men, both in 
Mind and Perſon, ſeem to be exerted, 
either from Affinity in Blood, or pa- 
rentally propagated 55 the Connexion 
tbe Bodily Parts and Senles ; it muſt 

according 10 that eee be materialh 

—— 

M berefe re tit far more probable, if the 
Soul be granted a Thinking Subſtance 
united to the Senſes, by the Ordainment of | 
tbe Almighty: Fw to allow it, as daes 


_ Des-Carres, : Body Stan actively intel 
in the N 
of 
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what kind if Subſtante this Autor 
would define tbe 4-7" 1 Soul, is not In- 
relligible from any Definition given by hin; 
but as he Affirms i: Active and Motional: 
And Raine confiſting, ſuitably io bis Te- 
uent, of quantitative Parts, it muſt be Ele: 
mentarily Compos'd, and conſequently Mor- 
tal by Nature - By reaſon that there ir no 
_ ſublunary Subſtance, rhat bas not à mnt 
ble and periſhable Being, So that withidt 
the Compaſs of the World, and Courſe 
of Provides” there is no Immortal 4 
bat can be, by Man, apjrebended. Which 
may be naiurally Arewd from the Do- 
crine of Des- Carter, as it relates to the 
Humane Soul. 
4 NMNotwitbſtanding, 70 Improve bis Phi. 
„ | lofophical Syſtem, I will conclude, That 
Fa a Learned Catholick, twas granted 
by him, that the eternalizing of the 
Humane Soul, however Compos'd, of 
c roy in the . of Man, was 
| wholly. 
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wholly to be referr d to the Decree of the 
Omnipotent. 
In his Second Part, hs grofly V defines . 
and miſtakes the Nature f Body, b) 
Aſirming, That it does not conliſt, as 
as one Thing may be ſaid to be more 
Ponderous, Hard, or diſtinctly Colour'd 
than another, bur as it is differently ex- 
tended in Length, Breadth and Depth; 
which is a very incompatible Tenent, or all | 
one as to Aſſert, That Air, Water, Man 
and Beaſt, are no otherwiſe diſtinguiſhable, 
than as any one of them are heavier, or 
leſs than another; tbo abſo/mtely bereau 5 
of their other Proprieties * Which ſbem 
T hat there is neither Head, or Tail, in 
the Shape of bis Treatiſe, on this Sub- 
je@. 

"Ts bis 6rd Part, ——_ divers * 
bis queſſionable Poſitions and Phanome- 
nas, which I conceive are conſiderably 
tax d 9 me, be dozs in a high degree, 

: Wan 


finally boo the ee Sphere 1 
Glory and Light vifibly bebeld in the 
wonderful appearance the Sun; which 
according to his Definiticn, is 10 oi her 

than a flaming Subſtance that faſhingly 

Moves continually from one place to ano. 
ther within its Circumference ; hut with 
ſuch reſ ſemblance to our common Fi re, that 
it diſſolves whatſoever Matter is contigu- 
ous to its Movement : _ Notwithſtanding | 

| be would diſtinguiſh it from the Notion 
ws have of Fire, as it ig ſed and main- 
taind by conſuming of ſuch Krone ar 
are not too bard to be aſſo 4. 


. is not this a pretty Hint of h- | 
ſtinction by which be gives a different 
denomination to the -flaming Subſtance, 
as be terms it, of the Sun, from the ; 
combuſtible Nature of Tarreſtial Fire, 

: tho' in * be grants that the Ope- 
Ff | 
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ration 5s the. ſaae in bothi \.iTbete being 

liitle difference betwixt Doſſolution caur > 
by 4 flaming Subſtance, aud burning, 
as. Matter may he ae n 


2 
> ated 


#5. 9 * 


n F at. an Re 1 the. 


flaming Subſtance. of ub, Sun, to aperate,. 


is,u6. other than; what he calle his firſt 
Element, or inaginary auuertal Fund, ar 
he detenmiues, vnd Mens it, ofthe 
Worlds. original Being love and RG. 
low; So that by. a thorongh-paed fidi- 
on be C — 2 the Heavens.and Earth 


marerially the / ame. 


* 


e ee e a. 
$i ubſtance, may be equally. \ſubje&: to the 
variable, Alterations. geuerattvely, or cor- 


rupily ander ſ oo, 0 2 aun LTerraſti. 


al.,] Binge; 30 which, i contradictory 10 


common. 
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common Bepesde * There being 1 
ſuch etherial Changes as are fr eqnentl) 
vifible in Things Below : % hich is i 
undeniable Argument ibat the Subſtance 
of the Earth cond re ver be derivative 
y the ſame with that of the Heaverts, "or 
criginally ſo Gompos'd, Of which the Rea. 


der may be ſatisfied, at large, when be 


Tuſpeits my particitlar Remarks, that 
confirm my | general -Exceprion, among ft 
other Things, againſt the Fourth Part 

of his. Philolophy, : here be makes 

the Earth, ar it were, 4 diminitive 


To 1 vain, hp P Pa of bis Phi. 
hy which Include the whole, de- 
pend on ſo many fabulous Phznomens* I 
and improbable Conjectures, diverſly in- 


troduc'd by bim, that it is impoſſible to 
1 8 m— 
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apprebend any direct Foundation on which 
he erecte the Babel of his Hypotheſis 

in reſerence to the Heavens and Earth. 
So that it were prolixly improper, ſhould 
T load my Preface by diſcuſſing of ſuch 
Particulars that require a more * e De- 
hate in their e Places. 


1 f hens. more ſuitable. to thei Na- 
ture of 4 Preface to intimate briefly 
ſuch Obſervations as may give the Rea- 
der a taſte of what be is more largely to 
conſider :. W berefore I ſhall refer bim 
to my Remarks as in courſe they are 
to * Read; where I believe be may 
find them a pertinenily Compendious * 
my endeavours could 1 or per- 
me” his Ingen 50. expedl. 
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And for my. own. 2 Wann 1 0 can 
; ncerely avm that. 1 Ls 4, from 


my 


The PREFACE. 


my peruſal of his Tractates, ſuch opi- 
nionative RofleFions as. uſually flow from 
the Pens of oppoſite Authors: Being 
o fully prepar d 'both as 10 the Repute 
the Perſon and the value that 1 pro- 
penſly allow'd to bis great Abilities ; 
That I did, in a manner, not doubt 
that I ſhould be * by bis Prin- 


ciples. 


But Cs. (pow + 4 Mature and 
thorough Confederation, that bis Maxims, 
in divers Particulars, not only , check'd 
with my Underſtanding, but alſo againſt 


the Pr __ that might be adjuſted againſt 
them: 1. could not but inſer that in 4 


Judicious Conception he. was not the ſame. 
Des-Cartes, or Grandee of Knowledge, 
that had been, by men; ame to bis 
Character, . 


Fa; 


The PREFACE. 

So that 1 might. well pronounce 
8 mutatus ab illo He&ore. Not | 
that I preſume on my Succeſs further 
than he contributes to bis own Defeat, | 
by intruding ſuch Notions, Ideas, Sy- 
ſtems and Exiſtency of Thing s, that 
could by o Method of e li or 
Nature, have Being in the World. 


Notwithſtanding all which, be * | 
ently aſſures his Reader that be takes 
bimfelf to be no Author of Novelties, 
or Principles diſagreeable to the moſt fa- 
mont of Ancient Philoſophers : Tho 
palpably manifeſt that be neither menti- 
ons Plato, Ariſtotle, or any others of 
Old, or Modern) Renown'd, that be 
dies not ſharpen bis Pen to Confte - 
Thi the Proof that he offers are as 
far ſhort of the Validity of many of theirs; 
as Fidlion 1s _ beſt Probability, or 
experi- 


The PREFAUGE | 
experimental  Aſſurane As may be ſeen 


by ſome Examples given ly ne. 


To Conclude, bad not theſe Motives 
prevaild on my Judgment, and what is 
more the demonſtrative Evidence that I 
bave Inſtanc d from Proof, I had been 
far more inclinable, as I conſeder'd, on 

many Accounts, the Learned Deſerts of 

this Author, to have annex'd to bis E- 

ſteem my Praiſe, inſtead of my Oppoſi- 


tion. 


Farewell. 
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PARA r. I. 


83 
— 


"OTHING is more commend- 
able then the Exerciſing of the 
Humane Mind in ſuch requiſite 
Contemplations, as moſt Effectual- 
ly conduce to the Improvement of the Un- 
derſtanding in things of ſpecial Importance. 
And tho Man do's Exiſt in a World whoſe 
Structure is no leſs admirable to his Spe- 
culation then how he came to have Being 
in it, or Originally Enfould above other 
Creatur's : Yet Nature is no ſuch Step Dame 
as not to Communicate, by her Works, ſuch 
plentiful diſcoveries to the Rational Faculty 
as have an ample perſpicuity and genuing 
3 LR 06 -_ tendency 
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tendency to Improve eur Apprehenſions. 
3 Ti cafure of — that ought to be 
tar more valuable, by the Joudicious , than a 1 
exceſs of Worldly Riches that may fill the MR 
Coffters of fuch as are meanly 3 0 
or ungratefully Inconſiderate o 
ties of Providence that in a Natural Courſe- 
Repleniſh the Earth they Poſſeſs. : 
So that in Effect - are no farther ſen- 
fible of the Conduct of Nature, in whatſoever | 
they. moiſt advantageouſly Injoy, then a Man 
might be of a tale in a Romance that-Repre- | 
fents ſome , above others, Indiſcretely 4 
tunate. How precious ſhould then be con- 
ſider d the deſerts of ſuch: Perſons, who by 
their Elaborate Endeavours, and Learn d. Pro- 
| ficiencies ſo nearly trace the tootiteps, 4 Na- 
ture, that they render their Knowled e Ap- 
proximate — her cloſeſt Receſs: Whoſe 
mighty Door is no way ſo erſpicuouſſy 
open d as hy the Key of Ploſgofical Science, 
which if duely apprehended, or more r cgarg- 
fully Incumbent on the Souls of Men; it 
would diſcountenance not a few, that out of 
more than neceſſary reſpects to their, Worldly 
Intereſt and concerns of Life, bereave them- 
ſel ves of time and advertency in reference to 


duch common Objects as . by Ordataments 
from 


Fara, 


3 from above have a preſctit Operation on our 
3 Senſes: To which purpoſe fflore Egiphaticallp 
in the enſuing Diſculſons — 
But here it may be obſerv'd, that notwithſtan- 
ding that by the Nataral facility of Providence 
much is convey d to common Underſtanding ; 
tis not to be concluded from thence; that a 
are equally diſcernable: Which, in Effect, were - 
t Aﬀerm that in the numbers of Men, every 
Man was alike Intelligent, or no leſs eapable of 
Philofophical, or Mathematical Literature, then 
ſuch as are Eruditely famous in both. = 
It being vety evident, that as ſome Perſons 
are by Nature Exalted to predominant Accom- 
pliſhinents in order to the Government of Infe- 
riors ; fo there is an undeniable ſupefintendeney 
cConferr d on others as being gifted from Above 
to be Supreame in Science, if their Superiority 
be Legitimately qualified. But if Arbitrary ot 
Tranſgreſſing from genuine and natural proba- 
dilities, or methods of certainty, it then dege- 
nerats, in its beſt Interpretation, to a ſtudied 
fiction, or artifice of Learfed Tyranny ;' by 
impoſing, at will, on che Judgments of others. 
Nor is it to be admir d from the unwary 
condeſcentions of Men; that a Perſon of re- 
puted Capacity ſhould! ſubject their Opinions 
to the Dictatorſhip in Science that he is prone 
5 WA E. © 


4 Remarks on Des Cartes s Part. . 


to Attribute to himſelf: Inſomuch that the 


Errors that drop wom his Pen, inſtead of being 


tax d, find a paſſable Reception. 


Whether len Reflection is applicable, as too 


much an opiniator, to the otherwiſe Ingenious 


Des- Cartes, I leave to a ſerious Examination of 


his Principles by the Reader of what here fol- 
ws: Which ſhall contain the main Eſſentials 
of this Part of his Works I now treat of; tak- 
ing due care to deliver the meaning of his 
Words as plainly in Engliſb as they are to be 
found in the Latin. 

„Hi fr conſiderable Aſſertion i is, T hat in 
ſearsh_ of of Truth, we may. not improperly daubt of 
the imaginary and ſenfible Exiflence of Things : 


(his reaſon is) Becauſe the Senſes of Man 


awake may err, as well as. when by Dream he. ima- 


gines any I. bing that never had Being ſuitable ro, 


his Imagination. _ © 
To which, may be "V4 That notwith- 


fanding that it may he granted, that both 


waking and dreaming the Fancy may repre- 


ſent Gbjects that never were truly ſuch; it 
Being very poſſible, that a Man may contem- 


plate on a. Chimera, LA Monſter, or the like, 
that never had Being in the/ World: But chat 
being done, and the Imagination cxamin'd, 
wil be tound, that ſuch Particulars had a pre-. 

cedent | 


+? . 4 
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* 


cedent reſidence in the Senſes; however diſor- 
derly or uncouthly the Figures of different 


Bodies imaginably appearing For Ex Imple, 


. 


tis impoſſible , otherwife; to imagine a Sub- 


ſtance partly compoſed of Man and Beaſt , 
ſuch as the Centaurs, or other ſeeming Mix- 


tures of Creatures which had no other riſe than 


from Poctical Fables: Yer theſe being fub- 
ſtantially repreſented by the Fancy either 
waking, or ſleeping ; the ſenſitive Part of the 
Imagination will peremptorily determine, That 
the different Shapes and Figures of any ſuch 


Things that the Fancy ſcems to Unite, had a pre- 


cedent Reſidence in the Senſes; as their Species 


had been diſcernable in Part, or in their whole 
Shape and Figure: It being no leſs eaſie to 


imagine half a Man, or half a Horſe, than it is 
to conjoyn their Proportions by the licenſe 
of Fancy as it may Intrigue with our Senſes : So 


that whether this Learned Mos ſieur were ſleeping 
or waking when he inſcribd this Query, tis cer- 
tain, That he declind the ſenſible Method of his 


Intellect, as he undertakes to feparate. the Mind 


from participating with the Senſes: Iet on this 
improbable Diſtinction, is grounded much of his 
— ſubſequent Matter. Who affirms immediately after, 


That of Things which we ſometimes judge moſt cer- 


+ tain, and ſuch as may be properly termed Mathes 


* 


1 


— 
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6 Remake on Des- Cartes: Part. I. 
matical Demonſtrations, or Principles | of themſelxes 
maniſeſi, we have afterwards doubted ; becauſe, 


fays he, we have obſerved ſome ſuch Propoſitions 


„ 


that have been erroneouſly delivered. == 
But can it be argued from any Mathemati- 
cal Problem, That whoſoever doubts or com- 
mits that miſtake is nat therefore certain of his 
Senſes; which were all one as to aſſert, That he 
who is not Mathematically knowing (of which 
Science too many in the World are igno- 
rant) cannot aſſure himſelf, that he is in any 
other kind ſenſible. For Illuſtration, let a 
Mathematical Line be ſuppoſed, and according 
to the Axiom of Euclid granted to ſignifie 
length, but no breadth, which may be allowed | 
a very neceſſary and refined Maxim as being, 
in a Mathemitical Senſe, the. abitracting of 
Matter from Lines conſider d in themfelves, 
that in ſubſtance they may not be Part of their 
Meaſure : But as a Line is beheld in any kind 
repreſented or delineated, it is impoſſible for 
the Eye to perceive it in any other capacity, 
than as it appears to have both Longitude and 
Latitude; for elſe it could not be the Object of 
Sight, which cleacly explains the Difference be- 
1 tnt Geometrical Science and Senſe ; the one 
4 being made evident by the Inſtructions and 
5 Rules of Practice, the other annexed. as a Pro-— 
Wo . 1 priety 


— . ²—ͤ . ˙ A w ies. 
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Part. J. New Philoſophy» 7 
priety to Nature; by whoſe aſſiſtance a Man 
may certainly be faid to ſee and feel tho total- 
ty ignorant of any Mathematical Theorem. 
| There is nothing more evident, than that 
every Man is endud with freedome of Will. 
by the Conceſſion of God, and their natural 
Compoſitions, to imploy their Senſes in the 
moſt obvious and certain way of Manage- 
ment; bur far from being alike capacitated in 
the Gifts and Contemplation of the Mind - 
One may perform whatſoever can be required 
from his Senſes as perfectly as another, not- 
withſtanding there be a vaſt diſparity in their 
Underſtandings ; which in effect is granted by 
this Author, as he words. the Particulars. I hi- 
therto treat of: And mentions nothing more 
of Moment to be obſerved, until he comes to 
his ſeventh Head, where he ſtates the moſt 
Capital Principle, as he conceives, in order to 
the erecting of the Proofs he ſubſequently offers: 
But whether to be allowed that Validity, he 
ſeems to magnifie, will ſoon appcar. 
 Rejedling, ſays he, all Things of which we can 
in auy manner doubt, as alſo” ſuppoſing them falſe , _ 
we may eaſily ſuppoſe,, That there is no God, no. 
Heaven, no Bodies; and that we have neither 
Hands or, Feet, or any Bodies: But not that we, 
who ſo. imagine, are nothing; becauſe it is abſurd. 
5 0 
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8 Remarkt on Des- Cartes Part. I. 


to conceive, That whatſoever thinks does not Exiſt 


at the Time of its Thinking : Wherefore he con- 
cludes, That he is, and that he Thinks, is of all 


the moſt certain Truth that can be acquired by 
Philoſophical Order. 6 Th 
Who would not judge, That fo wild an In- 
vention as this, in order to Improve Know- 


ledge, might not rather procced from ſome 
Perſon in Bedlam , than from Des-Cartes? Of 


whom if Inte rrogated, how he comes to ſup- 


poſe, That a Man may point- blank, on the ac- 


count of his Fiction, deny the Being of a God. 


together with all the viſible Particulars already 


mentioned ? As to the Exiſtence of the Deity, he 


that conſiders the neceſſity of its Conceſſion, 
as he beholds the wonderful Conduct of the 


Univerſe, with ſo many miraculous Objects as 


are contain d therein, will as ſoon give credit 
to any Forgery of Fables, as to doubt of the 
World's Omnipotent Creator. And no leſs im- 
poſſible to acquieſce in his other Suppoſitions; 


there being no Body that has his Eyes to See, 


and Hands and Feet, can doubt, That he diſcerns 


That which is called Heaven above his Head 
and that he feels with Hands, and treads on 
the Earth with Feet. But, if you'l paſs the 


Suppoſition of Des Cartes, he will aſſure you, 
That both Seeing and Feeling is not ſo In- 


TY = telligible 
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celligible, as Ego rogito, and Ego ſum: Where: 
as, in truth, I neither can underſtand, That 1 
either Live or Think, but as my Senſes Con- 
ſpire with my Intellect: If not, one may as 
well conclude, That he may live without Think- 
ing of whatſoever he knew before, er was 
ſenſibly requiſite to his Being and Life. 
So nakedly has this Author ſtript the Hu- 
mane Soul from the neceſſity of participating 
with the Body; and This he farther under- 
tales to Affirm by his next Step, where he po- 
ſitively expreſſes, That there is no other Method 
ef defining the Nature of the Mind, and its di- 
flinftion from the Body: Adding, I hat it may be 
done h Examining what we are, and ſappoſing all 
Things falſe that are diverſe from us; whence 
(days he) we may perſpicuonſly apprehend, That 
no extenſion, Figure, local Motion, nor any Thing 
ike theſe, Attributed to the Body, could appertain 
to our Nature: "On which account he concludes, 
Thatmeer Cogitation is more to be preferred, in 
point of certainty, than any Corporeal Thing that 
coulil be Apprehended. © 
To which Anſwer, That had it been de- 
manded, of this thinking Gentleman, Whe- 
ther at the time he writ This Treatiſe, he did 
not Contemplate of 8 Bodily Notion? 


For 
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For how could hie Pen the Wording in aty 
Kind of Extenſion, Figure, local Motion, or 
the like, and be without Thought of their 
Being, when he nam d them ſuch? - 
ad he bœen in that Seaſon, to have Anſwerd ; 
This Querie, it muſt have poſed his Contem- | 
plating in the ſingular way he propoſes: 
And if the Author of this Conceit could nor 
perform what he requires, it could not be 
Doctrinal to others: It being as Impoſlible | 
totally to ſeparate the Mind from the Senſes, | 
as to think of a Non-Entity, . or what has | 
no Exiſtence; which were a contradiction to 
Nature, and the ſenſible Impreſſion adherent to 
the Intellect with the Being of Things; and 
ſuch as cannot be apprehended by it, other- 
Wiſe than as they are Compoſſed of cone 
tive and Bodily Parts. 

Could I imagine another World as vaſt as 
This, with as many Individual Beings. and 
Creatures of all Sorts, as are contained with- 
in the Compaſs of the Univerſe we Inhabit; 
I could chink of no other in all its Parts, than | 
ſuch a One, ot in likeneſs, the ſame with | 

This, chat had with'all its Particulars, been the 

. precedent ſenſible Object, of my Underſtan- 

? ding. So heterogeneous to the Nature of 
| Humane 
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Part. I. "New Ph toſophy. „ TT 
Humane Comprehenſion, is the Principle of 
F Des-Cartes, whereby he endeavours to ſeparate 
che Imagination from the Commixture it has 


with our Senſes. 


* 2 $ 


4 Theſe Diſcuſtions, if duly conſidered, are 


ſufficient to defeat the farther Progreſs of his 
Maxims ; which, in Effect, will be liable to 
the ſame Confutation: But to give him the 
Scope he takes, together with the Advantage 
he can make by it yy admit the Queſtion he 
makes, in his Ninth Particular, which he con- 
ceives very Emphatical to the purpoſe 3 and 
Where he has this paſſage; ſuppoſing, by a 
kind of Interlude of his Fancy, himſelf to See, 
4 B&B to Walk, and have Being, and all theſe Cor- 
poreally performed, yet makes no certain 
Concluſion ftom thence : Becauſe (ſays he.) ! 
ma) ſleeping think I See, or Walk, notwith- 
landing my Eyes be not open, and that I move 
= rot from the Place I was in, and perhaps as if I 
conceiv'd that I had no Body: All which if 
referred to the Operation of the Mind, where- 
by he Imagin d or Thought that he ſaw and 
walked, he detetmines certain. © 
And J Affirm no leſs, if to the Imagination 
be annexed, the Impreſſion made in it, by 
the Senſes. For ſo I can Thiuk that I ſaw, or 
c 
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walk d when I Slept 5 which Imports no more, 
than that there was a Reſidence in my Intel- 
Tect, conveyed by my Senſes of my Seeing, 
and obſerving of my walking Perſon when-I 
was really Awake. So that it muſt be a very 
empty Notion to conceive, That I can be Per- 
ſonated meerly by the working of my Brain, 
without Comprehending any concern of the 
Senſes: For Example; Seeing, or Moving- muſt 
needs have a neceſfary. Relation to my Bedilx 
Parts, and the Senſes that appertain to Moti- 


on it, I feel I move: So thatall that can be 
Implied from this viſionary Conceit of Des- 
Cartes, is, That the Fancy imaginarily Retain'd, | 
what before had been actually performed by 
He proceeds to Explicate, . That miſtonception,, 
by. not erderly Philoſophizing, is the abſolute. 
Cauſe that the Mind is: uot. accurately diſtin- 
guiſbed from the - Body, > = — 

And here, methinks, he impoſes too cri- 
tical a Task to he practically Diſcharged by 
the common Uſe of Humane Underſtanding, 
conſidering how few the World affords that 
Axe philoſophically Accomplifhed, or ſuffici- 
ently Inſtructed to that purpofe: Or if they 
4 2:28 were, 


were, could they be therefore convinced, That 
his manner of diſting iſning the Mind from 
the Body, is not a more refined Conceit than 
can be exerted by any Imagination that 
reſides in Bod ly Compoſition? Is it not 
manifeſt, that Elementary Subſtances are the 
Ingredients of our Conſtitutions as they tem- 
per our Fleſh and Bloud? And can the Soul 
that reſides. within their Circumference; and 
Acts by them, contemplate her ſelf diſcharged 
from them; yet at the ſame time, as is ac- 
knowledged by Des- Cartes, imploy her Ima- 
gination in Repreſenting ſuch Objects as 
could not be known to her, but as the Senſes 
had made their Impreſſions, on Things, on 
the Intellect, that in their material Proprieties 
and Shapes had been precedently apprehended 
by them: And it were unnaturally abſurd. 
to annex Thought te any other Method 
actuated by tHe Brain of Man; It being no 
leſs Inſigmificant to allow the Mind a diſtinct 
Exerciſe within the Body, the Region of her 
Dominion, than to ſuppoſe 'a Prince to Go 
verti. without the requiſite Aſſiſtance of his 
inn 34411844 


Thus fat, T conceive, ſtand: ſufficiently 
Taxed the groundleſs Miſtakes, if not Fictions, 


arenen 
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of this Learned Author: Whoſe Defects did 
chiefly Emerge from his attributing to his 
Abilities, as if proceeding from him as the 
firſt of Men, that by their Grandeur could 
remove ſuch Difficulties, that, in their Na- 
ture, are too perplexed for the Reſolution of 
the eruditeſt Pen, as they relate to the man- 
ner of Being and Acting of the Humane 
Soul: Which if conſidered abſolutely ſpiri- 
tual ; the Queſtion may be, How any Thing, 
perfectly ſpiritual, can be Incloſed, Actuate, 
and Exiſt in a Corporeal Subſtance? Since in 
a Phuloſophical Conſtruction, nothing can 
act on Body, or have Being with it, in any 
conſideration; but what is compoſed of Bo- 
dily Parts. If contrarily, the Mind or Soul 
of Man, be deemed a material Eſſence, 
the Attribute of Immortality conferred on 
its Dignity. by common Opinion, will be de- 
bas d by That Definition; notwithſtanding 
it may be affirmed, That whatſoever its Sub - 
ſtance is, or manner of being in the Humane 
Body; it is equally facile ra the Omnipotent 
to eternilize its Exiltence, as to Transfor nM. by 
Reſurrection, the Duſt of a rotten Carkaſs to 
the material Figure and Parts of the Body 
chat had been ſo conſum dd. 
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I the next place he takes forpramed; That 
the Mind may with that ſimplicity underſtand 
it ſelf, as it niay doubt of all Things elſe, © 
But how can that bare Intelligence be At- 
tributed to the Mind, that cannot hy what 
has been before diſcuſſed, ſo much as Ru- 
minate of any Thing of which it does not 
participate with the Senſes? The Reaſon he 
gives to the contrary, is, That the Mind find- 
ing in its ſelf many Ideas, which ſo long as 
it contemplates; and of nothing, without it 
ſelf, either Affirms, or Denies, it cannot be 
deceived. But can he prove that the Mind, 
at that time he propoſes, has no Comix- 
ture with the Senſes: The Argument he gives. 
to make good his Aſſertion, 1s, That the Mind 
being furniſhed with divers Notions, compuſeth 
Demonſtrations,” to which ſo long as it attends, 
it aſſures it ſelf that they are true. And mhut 
theſe Ideas are be: Exemplifies, by Affirming, That 
the Mind is repleniſhed with Ideas of Numbers 
and Figures; beſides common Notions, amongſt 
which this, that if to Equals be added Equals, 
there ſhall remain Equals, and the like ; on which 
ground he proves, That the three Angles of every 
plain Triangle are Equal to two Right. Winch 
cannot be denied by any Man that under- 
ſtands Mathematical Certaintits. But 
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_'But muſt every Man that Reads Des- Cartes, 
be ſo skilled in that Science as to be able 
to Demonſtrate, That the three Angles of a 
Triangle are equal to two Right Ones; which 
many thouſands of Men are not able to per- 

form? And if not, they will be little ad van- 
taged by the Notions here mentioned of this 
Author. However, to treat him in his own 
Method, and for ſatisfaction of ſuch as are ma- 
thematically knowing Can it be denyed, That 
taking the half of Four, there will equal- 

Jy remain Two : And this muſt properly ſig- 
nifie the Subſtracting from ſome Numerical 

Quantity, as it really Relates to its Arithmeti- 

cal Proportion or Meaſure; it being impoſſible 

to take the half of Nothing: Wherefore the 
Maxim muſt have reference to ſome ſubſtan- 
tial Thing; or as the Figure of Four had 
been precedently ſeen, or written, to whatſo- 
ever purpoſe it might ſenſibly Relate; and 
If fo, the Demonſtration cannot meerly 
proceed from the Mind without the -concur- 
rance of the Senſe; as I cannot tell One, Two, 
Three, and not be apprehenſive, that 1 
count Something. And he that would de- 
termine to the contrary, may as well Affirm, 
That a Man can tell Caſh without the Uſe 5 
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his Feeling and Fingers; or fancy Money in 
a Bag and be able to compute its Summ by 
the notional operation of the Mind, accor- 
ding as it is applyed by this Autor. 
Who to exalt the height of his Ideas, tho' far 
incompatible to what he defigns em, he under- 
takes to prove, I bat amongſt the Troops of Fancy, 
which may be exerted by the Brain, there will be 
found one of that ſublime Tendency, that the moſt 
perfect Exiſtence, or Being of a God, may be im. 
plyed by it; together with ſach a neceſſary ant 
eternal Being, as diflinguiſhes it from the poſ- 
ſible, or contingent Exiſlence that may be attri- 
buted to all other J. hings. . "= 
If This Doctrine be true; I may conſe- 
quently determine, That the Methods of 
Providence by which the Univerſe and whatſo- 
ever it contains Subſiſt, are but ſo many Con- 
tingeneies; or that twas accidental that the 
Sun did yeſterday Aſcend to the Meridian, if 
not Deified by an Idea of his Exiſtence: 
W hereas there muſt be ſuch a determined and 
neceſſary Being of Providence, by the Decree 
of the Almighty, in the Conduct and Preſerva- 
tion of the Univerſe, with whatſoever it con- 
tains, that it cannot have a Period otherwiſe 
than by a total Ceſſation of its natural Effects 
| CC and 
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and Operations, as ſo many Bounties conferred 
from above, on the vaſt Circumference of the 
World, together with every Individual Thing 
ee 
Not that it can be denyed. That by the 
uſual Effects of Nature, no Minute does pats 
in which there are not produced Innumerable 
Alterations as in courſe, Generation and Cor- 
ruption ſucceed one another in the various 
Changes of all Things that have Life and 
Growth: Yet, not to be implied, That by any 
Idea of them that can be imagined, accor- 
ding to This Author, is to be underſtood that 
they accidentally ſubſiſt, or vary in their 
manner of Being, which would, by Con- 
ſtruction, Impute Contingencies to the Incom- 
prehenſible Wiſdom and Methods of Provi- 
dence tending to the Conſervation and Pro- 
duction of Men and Creatures. | 
ut to return to the remaining Part of his 
Fourteenth Particular, where he undertakes, 
with ample Afſurance, to exalt his Idea of the 
Being of a God, by the Proof that is to be made, 
that the three Angles of a Iriangle are equal to 
two Right, from whence as à parallel certainty he 
concludes the Exiſtence of God ſupremely Per- 
Bur 
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But can it be Affirmed of any Idea, as he 
terms it, That becauſe it is a Mathematical 


Truth, That the three Angles of a Triangle 


are equal to two Right; that it is ſufficient to 
prove, from That Theorem, the miraculous 
Being and Perfection of Omnipotencie. And 
thus he again ſuppoſes, {hat all Men muſt be 
ſo far Geometrically Knowing, or they will bs defi- 
cient, or without demonſtrative Conviction that 
the Deity does Exiſt. | 8 
If This Doctrine were true, it were no leſs 
requiſite that all Mankind ſhould have Re- 
courſe, betimes, to the School of Euclid; 
where they might be Inſtructed as fully of the 
neceſſary Proportions of all the Angles and ſides 
of that Figure, together with what its Area 
contains in Feet, Inches, or the like; naturally 
and uſefully applicable to Corporeal Mea- 
ſures: Which were very diſconſonant to his 
Idea of any Perfection in a Triangle, as he 
would parallel it to the proving of the Exiſtence 
of the Deity; which cannot be likened to any 
Commenſurable Figure, or Being: Becauſe 
twolmmenſely Infinite to come within the Pre- 
cinct or Computation of Lines. And he that 
moſt exactly diſcerns the Properties of a Tri- 
angle, in every of its Capacities, can but ap- 
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ply it to Commenſurable Parts and Proportions, 
as before expreſs d, and nothing more abſurd 
than to aſſimilate their Proofs, on any acq- 
count, to the undenyable Exiſtence of the 
Omnipotent fo fully evident to the Eye and 
Senſe, in the ſublime Wonders beheld within 
the Compaſs of the Univerſe : Inſomuch, That 
it is very Emphatically expreſſed by the Poet, 

where he Affirms, That, God has taken care 

to Inform us by miraculous Mediums ſuitable. 
to theſe Words —— s homini. ſublime. dedit 
Cælumque videre, juſſit et erectos ad ſidera tollere 
wultus. As much more obvious to general 
Apprehenſion than any Geomctrical Problem, 
Could it be unknown to-the Intelligent Des- 
Cartes, how. vaſt. a multitude. of Humane 
Kind are ſcarce able to Define a Triangle as a 
Figure conſiſting of three Angles; and far 
Icfs apprehenſive. of the, Truth of its uſeful 
Attributes; if not Regardleſly unconcerned, 
whether there is ſuch a Thing or no; or not 
at all conducing to the Exerting of Omnipo- 
tence? For which they,conceiye they are, by 
the Goodneſs of. Providence, furniſhed, with 
more palpable Motives :: And ſuch,as are ap- 
proved by himſelf, as ſhall be obſerved in con- 
W 122053 27 16 4593 oo oo 
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In the mean time he much Inſiſts on his 
Triangular Idea, as a Truth that gives a main 
Riſe to the Proof of the neceſſary Exiſtence 
of Omnipotence; becauſe as he Affirms, That 
= there is no other Idea to be found ſo abſolutely 
certain; and yet he: Grants, in effect, That it is. 
no more-than that; ina Triangle, the three Angles. 
are equal to two Right: The diſparity whereof,. 
as he renders the Application, has been, I pre- 
ſume, ſufficiently noted already: Notwith- 
ſanding, it may not improperly be farther- 
demanded, Why a Perſon of his exquiſite. 
Science ſhould not alledge other Mathemati- 
cal Certainties, rather than fix, as he ſeems to- 
do, on the peculiar Example he gives of a. 
Triangle? Vet not to be queſtioned that the, 
manifeſt Perfection of a Circle, in being a 
Round without any Point that can ſignific its 
Beginning or End; together with the admira- 
ble Equality; not to be found in any other. 
Figure, that every Line as ſo many wonder- 
ful Attributes, has to each other, if drawn 
from its Center to its Cireumference 3 is a 
more Sublime reſemblance aud Proof of an 
Infinite Being, than is conſiſtent with a Trian- 
gle. All which, but maſt; eſpecially its Cir- 
cular Perfection, if conſidered by its proper 
240 * r 
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"Excellency, is no other than an Indeterminate 
Individual, or Geometrical Wonder, not to 
be Attributed to any other Figure: No Man 
having ever been able to give it an exact 
Meaſure, or ſuch as may be deemed its Square; 
tho the accurate Endeavour of the Famous 
in Mathematical Science. Whereas the Tri- 
angle is every way comenſurable by the Sides Ml - 
and Angles it contains. 8 = = 
If a Unte be conſidered in its Arichmetical 1 
Capacity, it is a nearer Parallel to the proving £ 
of an Incomprehenſible Exiſtence of God. 
than can be deduced from the Idea he under- KB « 
rakes to give of a Triangle : Nothing being | 
more admirable than the Entireneſs of the i * 
number One; in being both its own Root and 
Square, and alſo its Cube and Root; and in 
the ſame manner continues, in a Geometrical 
Progreſſion, to the higheſt of Powers: Nor 
can it be wholly Divided or Subſtracted by 

any other Number: Which Excellencics ble 
* appertain to Unity. 

Let from none of theſe Exam ples, bn. 
ſoe ver certain in themſelves, can be aſſerted 
the Exiſtence of God by ſuch an Idea, of 
any of them; as may Unwerſally prove the 
neceſſary Exiſtence of the Deity, A 
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are the Truths of Science; and therefore not 
every Man's ſenſible Conviction, as alſo that 
they are only applicable to Things of a mate- 
rial Being; As I cannot term the Square, 
Cube, or any figurative Demenſions, the 
Comprehenſion or Meaſures of Nothing: 
Which, in effect, is required by Des-Cartes, 
as he would Abſtract his Speculation from all con- 
comitancy with the Bodily Senſes: And conſe- 
quently imputes it as a Fault, or Negled in not 
diſtinguiſhing accordingly, the perfect Idea of 
God, as it Impreſſes on the Mind the neceſſary 
| exiſlency of the Almighty. _ 1 10 
But the main Objection is, and far from 
being Anſwered by him, That the Imaginati- 
on cannot be ſeparated from Objects of Senſe: 
For let a Man Contemplate wirh the utmoſt 
exactneſs that his Mind can afford, it will 
certainly terminate on one Thing or other, 
that reſembles Material Parts; tho by Sup- 
poſition as vaſtly Extended as tis poſſible to 
Imagine: Wherefore had this learned Gentle- 
man thoroughly conſidered the Speculative 
Part, of his Idea, when he Inſcrib d its Noti- 
on; as ſure as he was of Humane Compoſi- 
tion, he would have annexed a Corporeal 
is 
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his Idea; or he muſt, as Inſignificantly, or 
as near to nothing have imployed the Labour 
of his Brain, as if he could have Contempla- 
ted of a Vacuity : All which is equally abſurd 
to whomſcever will allow to himſelf the liber- 
ty of Thinking. e 

ute his Suppoſition of bare Ideas of the Mind: 
It has pleaſed the Almighty by the wonderful 


and no leſs apparent Proſpect oi the Univerſe, 


with every Thing contained within its Bound- 


leſs Complex; to convince us, That nothing is 


.comprehended by it, bur what may imply 


the Denomination of Corporcal Miracles: 


Yet fo admirably different, that what is of 
Eementaty Form and Subſtance, within the 


Reſidence of Earth and- Air, ſeems perfectly | 


diſtinguiſhed by the manner of Being and 
Eſſence, of the Sun and Stars, tho of Bodily 


Reſemblance : Yet none of them have other 


appearance, in the moſt Refined Conception 
we have of their Natures, than Gbjects of our 


Sehnſes. And tho the Original of the Univerſe, 


or the Individuals it Comprehends, be not 
manifeſt by any external Aſſurance; tis per- 
fectly evident, That they had a Beginning from 
an Omnipotent Cauſe; by reaſon that our 
io no not 


On which conſideration, and fully to con- 


not knowing how they had Primitive Exiſt- 
ence; is an undeniable Conviction, That in 
being Miraculous to our Underſtanding, or as 
ſo many Actual Works, wonderfully viſible; 
they could not be produced, or continued, 
otherwiſe than by an Ommipotent, Incom- 
prehenſible Will and Providence. So far does 
the Obſervation of admirable Facts, that 125 
Divine Conduct are openly expoſed to the 
Eyes of our Reaſon and Senſe, excced the 
moſt Refined Dictates of Science; as they 
direct the Sublime Aſcents of our Concepti- 
ons by a more exact Progreſſion, than Geo- 
metrically can be given to the higheſt of its 
Powers. How impertinent is it then to depart 
from the Road of Common Senſe, by ſuppo- 
| ſing ſuch an Idea in the Mind, as from any 
Mathematical Problem might guide us to the 
Proof of a Deified Exiſtence? tho' contrary to 
the palpable Method of the Omnipotent, Or- 
dained by the Miracles of his Works : Which 
enormous Miſtake is evidently This Author's, in 4 
great Part of his Treatiſe, as he mainly endea- 
vours 10 Parallel his Demonflration of the Ex- 
iftence of God with Mathematical Certainty, 
Which Science, tho above all to be pre- 
ferred, for Oy of its unerrable Maxims, 
OE. 8 - and 
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accordingly. 


and particularly ſo eſteemed by me: Yet 1 
cannot but judge it Incompatibly applied, 
even by this learned Author, to the purpoſe 
he would intend it ; and deferves a Remark 
He yet farther proceeds to heighten his No- 
tion of Ideas; amongſt which he ſelects the | 


Idea of fomething moſt exquiſitely perfect ; 


by which he would have underſtond the necef- 


 fary Exiſtence of God. I will favour the : 


Ambiguity of his Expreſſion fo far as not 
to believe, That he meant by his Idea a neceſſi- 
tated Exiſtence, which could imply, that the 
Deity had an Exigency of Being from fome 
other Thing: Becauſe, whatfoever is neceſſi- 


' tated cannot have, of it felf, an entire volun- 


tary Exiſtence; or, as one Cauſe might Ne- 
ceſſitate the Being of another; which cannot 
be applied to Supreme and Infinite Perfection. 
Nor was it poſſible for him or any Min to 
Imagine, by the moſt Refind Contemplation, 
That the neceſſary Exiſtence of God can be 


more clearly underſtood, then by the Actual 


Proſpect he has given us of His All- Sufficiency, 
and wonderful Providence annexed \q he 
Conſervation of the Univerſe, ant Alf ir. | 
contains. And if other wife Interpretetl, che 
| =} Being 
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Being of God, as ſeparated from the Miracu- 


lous Proſpect and Munificence we actually 


receive from the excellency of his Works, 
that fill the World we Inhabit: Were in effect 


to Attribute to the Deity a ſolitary Exiſtence, 
or not the Author of the Innumerable Effects 


of Infinite Goodneſs that have an Emanation 


from him. So that tis not any Idea, of ne- 


ceſſary Exiſtence by which God can be appre- 


hended ; but rather the neceſſitated Being that 
the Total Comprehenſion of Heaven and 


Earth does receive from his Ordainment. 


Which appears to be very ſignificantly the 
Senſe of This Author; as upon farther conſidera- 
tion he thickens his Idea in his 17th Particular, 
where he has this Expreſſion: If any Man has. 
the Idea of a Machine, or Fabrick produced by 


moſt curious Artifice, he will concede, That it 


Merits the utmoſt Inquiſition of his Thought, 


whereby to be Informed of the Authentic Cauſe 


by which it was ſo accarately Effected; and ſuch 
as could by no Device, or Humane Skill, receive 


Perfection. 


What could theſe Words Import, other 
than his ſubſtantial Idea of the Conſtituted 
Being and Conſervation of the Univerſe, in 
Reference to God the Author? | 

3 „ - . 
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And having added to his Idea, the weighty 


Conſideration of the World's Exiſtence, he 
might well acknowledge, That it is the ſub- 
ſtantial Union of Matter and Form, chat gives 


admirable Subſiſtence to every Individual | 


Thing, Circumfcribed by the mighty Uni- 
verſe; wherein is viſibly preſented, by the 
wondrous Propricties of Compoſition and 
Conduct, an Incomprehenſible Founder. 
Which Perfections not to be Imitated by 
any Parallel Structure, or performed by Hu- 
mane Induſtry or Art; he fully annexeth to 
their Excellencies, the neceſſary Dependency 
and Man feſtation of Ommpotent Power. By 
which Method, according to the ſoundeſt Spe- 
culation of Hes. Cartes, may be perſpicuouſſy 
Exorted the otherwiſe Indefinable Being of the 
Almighty: Becauſe, as he grants, the Extent 
of Humane Compoſition, in Soul and Body, 
cannot farther Aſcend than by Objects of 
Senſe, or ſuch as have viſible Limitation, to 
the Admiration, tho not to the perfect Defi- 
nition of their ſublime Cauſe; which can be 


ng 
Im 


other chan God as far exceeding all 
aginable expreſſing and height of Rational 


Accents. 
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UE is not this Doctrine more 9 ap- 
echended by all that may. (if they pleaſe) be 
2 Spectators, or by any means ſenſible 
Diſcerners of the Works of the World, that, 
by Omnipotent Appointment Surround them 
: s and below; than from the dry Idea of a. 
| Triangle, whoſe three Angles amount to two 
Right: And from thence deduce the Truth of 
Gods neceſſary Exiſtence ; which if pollible, 
by Mankind, ſo to be Demonſtrated, twere 
no leſs requiſi te for Women than Men, to be 
able to Reſolve the Problem; if they would, 
Aſſert their Belief: of the Being of a "Das 
Ic © being highly neceſſary, in order to that 
pecial Concern, that there ſhould be a ſuftici- 
ent Number of female Gcomctricians: Which. 
I confeſs might add Certainty to their Inſtru- 
ctions, tho not otherwiſe Divine. when . 
Preach in the Society of Quͥe rs. 
Wherefore] may well admire, That ſuch * 
| Confuſed and Impracticable 5 ſhould: 
| be entangled, by. Fo Author, with. Mathema- 
_ucal Very; of which Science he had, as to 
Other Uſes, a Learned Accompliſhment : Ic. 
being his real miſtake, or too much Curioſi- 
ty, Where he undertakes to Confirm, by 4 


Mathematical Inference, That God docs Exiſt ;. 
| inſtead. 
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inſtead of the open Evidence, that is viſible 
to Mankind, from the Miraculous Conſiſtende 
of the World, and the Works it compre- 
hends. Wherefore *tis judiciouſly Affirmed | 
by Incomparable Bacon, That he had rather be 
Impos d on by the Jewiſh Talmud, or Alcaron, 
4 deny, That the Univerſe, with whatſoever 
it contains, 1s without the Rule of a Mind, 
or, which is all one, the Sovereignty of the 
Deity. 
But the Authority of this Quotation, to- 
_ g<ther with the Reaſons I havebefore Inſerted, 
are very diſagreeable to the Mental Idea of 
Des- Cartes, by which he rather Infers the Being 
of the Deity by his Notion of the Structure of the 
World, than by the Proſpe we have of its actual 
Conduct and admirable C ompoſure. In which he 
grounds this Interrogation ; from whence (ſaies he) 
had any Man Being, that has an Idea of God's 
Perſections, unleſs from ſomething more perfect 
than himſelf? Which doubtleſs is true, if un- 
derſtood of the apparent means deſcribed in 
the wonderful Figure and Facts comprehend- 
ed by the Univerſe, as the Effects of an 
Omnipotent Cauſe. And thus may Thought 
aſcend, by a miraculous Scale, to the acknow—- 
ledgement of the Immenſe Power and Provi- 
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dence of God actually manifeſt by Works. 
W But not as this Author Affirms, From being as 
he calls it, naturally*Enlightned or Capacitated 
from a meer Idea of the Mind, whereby to con- 
clude, That Man has a preſent;or primioitive Ex- 
iftence from any Thing more perſect; as he Inſinu- 
ates : Since tis very poſſible, That from an 
Idea, more natural than his, may be Imagined 
that Humane Compoſition and Life, might 
be produced in a Courſe of Nature, which 
ſome have been prone to Determine, from 
Materials very much inferior to the Subſiſtence 
of Mankind, either in Soul or Body. ' 
And this is frequently diſcernable as from 
Elementary Commixtures and Operations, 
Animals proceed from Vegetables, and the 
contrary. Inſomuch that Aue, in his laſt 
Chapter, of the Generation of Animals, con- 
jectures 3 That the Origine of Men as 
well as other Creatures, might have in Time 
paſt, an Earthly Production; and which» he 
In another ace, ſuppoſes, by « long back 
_ ward Computation of Time, to have proba- 
bly been an Artifice of Nature heretofore. 
kriown and omitted. Jet none of theſe Me- 
thods, however they were, but muſt have 
had che allowance of Providence, 3 . 
ii . | . WIAMICHN: 
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Which there can be Nothing, in any kind, 
compleated. Not ithſtanding, it cannot be 
Affirm d, with Des-Cartes, That although we 
have not, as he alledgeth, Being from our 
ſelves; tis no aſſurance, That we can derive our 
immediate Exiſtence, from ſomething more 
perfect than out Natures: Which if an uni- 
vocal Truth, relating to God, the moſt Su- 
preme and Perfect of Beings; it may be ob- 
jected whether ſo many Impertections as arc 
.nattirally Adherent to our Compoſitions, 
could be conſiſtent with any Perfections 
that were beſtowed by the Almighty; or by 
which we muſt not have been more excellently 
temperd in the beſt of our Faculties, than 
really we are: If not every Individual of Man- 
kind equally perfect in all Parts of Knowledge, 
had the Humane Mind been ſo commited to 
our Bodies by Supreme Allowance: The con- 
trary of which may be Aſſerted from Com- 
mon. Experience; as ſure that Particulars of 
Mankind are not more different in their Ex- 
ternal Features, than they are in the Inter- 
nal Proprieties of the Suu. 
However Des- Cartes 1s pleaſed fo far to Diſ- 
ſent from the Uniyerſal Sway of Experimental 
Science, that he undertakes to Philoſophize 


: againſt 
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4 againſt the Rules, and Dictates of Nature, 
by deviſing of Principles whereby he would 
totally ſever the Mind from the Body: And 
with that Parity too, that he excepts no Imbe- 
cillity incident to Sex and Age; if the Mind be 
clearly evacuated, by a Doſe of his Idea, from 
Corporeal Thought, ſhould it tend to the Soul 
of Being, Operation and Management, that 
is ineffably conferred by Providence on the 
Works of Nature: Yet all theſe mighty Li- 
mics, how ſoever appearing providentially im- 
paſſible; muſt be ſo refinedly penetrated by 
his Idea, that it may not encounter a Subſtance, 
tho no groſſer than the leaſt Particle of Epi- 
curus's Atoms. But how to fix the Imagina- 
tion on any Thing of Infinite Perfection, fo as 
to ſurpaſs the Boundaries of the Univerſe ; 
and 1n that vaſt Journey of Thought, exempr 


trom the Intellect, all Bodily Perception; were 


no leſs abſurd than the Epithete of an Incor- 
porcal Phantaſme: Which every Man that 
does Think, either Sleeping, or Waking, may 
ſenſibly confure : It being impoſſible to ima- 

gine, by any ſtrength of Thought, the Per- 
fections of God farther than our Compoſitions - 
of Body and Soul, are capable to extend. 
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Yer this manner of Humane Intelligence, 
is ſo peremptorily thwarted by the Suppoſiti- 
ons of this Author; That he undertakes ſo to 
dif-joyn the correſpondency that the Intellect 
has with the Senſes, That, according to his 
Maxims, Men cannot be aſſured, that either 
God or their Souls Exiſt; if their Imagination 
be not very ſingularly applied by cxpelling at 
pleaſure, all conception of Bodily Objects; 
or that there is any ſuch Thing as Corporeal 
Reſidence, or Motion; or that the Heavens 
are Repleniſhed with Stars; or that there is 
Earth, or that Men have Bodies and ſubluna- 
ry Exiſtence ; or at moſt but Moral Certain. 
ties, That we ſenſibly perceive, there are any 
ſuch Things: Unleſs by his manner of Idea, 
the Mind may be ſo ſtript from its Corporeal 
Appurtenances, That it may Reign with ſuch 
limplicity in its Kingdom of Thought, that 
it may have nothing to do with Dommion 
ver the Senſes, or Body wherein it has Be- 
ing. On which diſtinct Method of Thinking 
he conceives does depend the Natural Propri- 
ety of the Soil, as it may, by Imagination, 
be ſeparated from the Body. io come there- 
fore to the Improbability of his Aſſertion: 
Let it be granted, That he, or any other Man, 
| could 


Par I. 2 We 3h 
could reject by Speculation all Bodily Particu- 


lars that are viſibly and ſenſibly perceived 


within the Compaſs of the World; were it 
poſſible, at the ſame time, to entertain Thought 
by no Repreſentation of other Things of a 
Corporeal Nature; which would amount to 
the creating of Thought ſomewhat more 
Fictitious than when enſould by Poets their 
Invention of Gods and Goddeſſes: Becauſc 
they did not tranſport their Fictions beyond, 
or without the reſembling of Something in 
Being before. But exceeded by the Imaginary 


. Suggeſtions of this Author, who gives no riſe 


to his Thought from any Thing by likeneſs 
precedently known to himſelf, or any Body 
elſe : Yer from this pure Conce it does he ar- 
gue the clear Exiſtence of the Humane Soul, 
and the Knowledge that it may perfectly have 
of the Being of | 
Il ſhould not have made this Diſcuſſion here, 
being much to the purpoſe of which I have 


already Treated 3 had not Occaſion been giv 


ven, by what ſucceeds, ſo far to Impreſs, its 
neceſſary Reiteratio I 
To proceed therefore with him to his 21 
Particular, where he undertakes to prove, That 
from the Evidence we have of Something more 


F 2 pPerſect 
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perfect than our ſelves, we may clearly determine 
the manner of our Duration, and Temporary Con- 
tinuance; as alſo the natural Subſiſtence of al! 


other Things; becauſe, as he alledgeth, no ſuch 
Particulars depend on themſelves. Which is a 
clear Truth, if he would intend by his Noti- 


on the Intermediate Conduct of Providence 
in the Modalities, Production and Conſerva- 


tion it gives, in a uſual Courſe, to Things with- 


in the Boundaries of the Univerſe. In which 


may be diſcerned, That ſome Individuals are 
more or leſs durable, or ſubject to Decay, 
Alteration and Periods of their Exiſtence: Yer 
all theſe Varieties are not openly to be under- 
ſtood otherwiſe than, in a natural Method, they 
may be Effects of Elementary Operations; and 
this is no leſs than experimentally certain, as 


ſure as there is Heat, Cold, Pryneſs, and 


Moiſture: And conſequently, the Ingredients 
of Bodics as they have temperatures from them; 


which is notoriouſly manifeſt in the Com- 


plexions, Diſpoſitions, and Tempers of Men and 
other Creatures. But without theſe neceſſary 


Mediums, to lift up our Imagination, after the 
manner of his Idea, to a meer Notion of a 
ſublime Cauſe that gives Being and Conſerva- 


tion to all Things; were to depart from the 


immediate 
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immediate School of Providence, by under- 
tertaking to be our own Inſtructers of what 
we cannot without its natural Information, by 
any contemplative Thought, or imaginary 
Speculation, how ſoever Refined, poſſibly ap- 
prehend. Jet on this incomprehenſible Wax 
of Thinking, is generally Erected the main 
Fund, and Tendency of his Principles, where- 
by he undertakes to Improve Humane Under- 
ſtanding. tb. „ 
1 find nothing more Intervenes, in this 
Part of his Treatiſe, that requires 1n Sub- 
| ſtance any farther Remark : Wherefore to 
avoid Repitition, I paſs on to his 25th Head, 
where he has this Expreſſion. — 
If God, from himſelf, or others, Reveals any 
Thing, that exceeds the genuine ſtrength of our 
Dynderſtandings, ſuch are the Myſteries of the 
Trinity, and Incarnation of Chriſt, We ought not 
to refuſe their Belief ; nor admire, That many 
Things are both in the Immenſe Nature of God, 
as alſo in thoſe created by him, that ſurpaſs our 
Capacities. | x 
All which. I readily acknowledge, tho 1 
cannot but admire, that fo ſpeculative a Perſon 
as Monſieur Des Cartes, ſhould not annex to 
his Belief of this Three-fold Myſtery, the ad- 
FEY mira 
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mirable facility of Providence, by which the WM p 
moſt Efſential Part of That ſtupendious Ar- v 
ticleof Humane Faith, comprehended in Chriſt MW < 
the Second Perſon in the Myſterious Creed of b 
-Chriſtianity, is ſo far, for our more ſenſible a 
Conviction, of familiar Reſemblance to the * 
Works of the Omnipotent, as they are com- 
poſed of Bodily Life and Figure, relating to * 
Man and Creatures; that by this Diſpenſati- 0 
on the Redeemer of Mankind is repreſented 5 
in the Form and Subſtance of Fleſh, as the h 


moſt captivating Object of our Devotion and xi 
Senſe: It being impoſſible to conceive, how | 
any Idea of Worſhip can ſo Myſtically faſten P 
the Mind, that it may be totally barrd from R 
Conſpiring with the Senſes in the admittance Ml ce 
of Corporeal Objects. Which may be no b. 
inconſiderable Reaſon, why Chriſtian Profeſ- th 
ſion has allowed the Repreſentations of the ly 
Paſſion and Reſurrection of Chriſt, to im- f. 


preſs their Memorial on the Heart of the ll |. 
Believer. 1 * 


How little does the manner of this Author's 
Idea, ſo magnified by his Pen, conduce to 
the proving, That God does Exiſt; or that the 77 
Worſhip of Chriſt, otherwiſe than a Miracu- 5. 
lous Work, proceeding from Omnipotent 

5 8 Power, 
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Power, ſhould be the Object of Humane De- 
votion? With this Diſtinction, That although 
every Fact of the Almighty comprehended 
by the Univerſe, be equally wonderful; we 


q are obliged, by Precepts, to pay the Duty of. 


our Souls to no other than Chriſt. 
Which this Author ſeems to acknowledge, 


where he excepts his bare Idea, of the Being 
of a Deity, from the ſtupendious Coexiſtence 
of God in the Subſtance of Fleſh : As if but 
bcholding to his Speculation for the Belief of 


the One, and to Religion for the Other. from 
whence it may be concluded, That it was the 

Deſign of Des-Cartes to decline the common 
Road of Providence, in hopes to be celebra- 


ted for a fingular Conceit of his Brain, where- 


by he would Inſtruct others to believe, That 


the Method of God's Works, tho as broad- 
ly viſible as the Features of the World's 


Face, were too narrow to exert from them, 


| his Idea of the Almighty. Becauſe, as he 


Affirms, '1is poſſible to Imagine, That there is 
n0 Heaven, no Earth, no Bodies of Men; and 


yet by a naked Idea, in the Mind, be aſſured, 


That God does Exiſt, tho none of his Works bad 
Being at all, — - RI... 


— 


But 
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But Paſſages of this Nature, having been 
precedently taxed, the Reader is referred to 
them. | 1 
The next Point that he comes cloſe up to, 
is, That we ought not to weary the Brain with | 
diſputing of what is meant by Infinite : Becauſe 
he judges it abſurd in Man, who is of a Finite 
Being, to determine any Thing of an Infinite. 
Io which purpoſe he gives ſeveral Inſtan- 
ces; As the vain Diſcuſſion, or Quere, Whether 
if a Line be ſuppoſed Infinite, the middle Part of 
that Line be not alſo Infinite ? - Becauſe, with | 
ſuch Things, (ſaies he) we ought not to be | 
concerned, unleſs we Judge our Mind alſo In- 
Fo F = 
Which I fully grant Judiciouſly Adviſed : 
But find it very diſſentaneous to a main No- 
tion of his, formerly mentioned, whereby he 
Affirms, That tis very facile by a meer Idea of 
the Mind, tho acting within the Limitation of the 
Body, to imagine the Infintte Exiſtence of the 
Deity, by mo other Speculation than may be made 
on the Wings of Thought, when on its Contempla- 
tive Journey. But how to be clear from all Cor- 
porcal Impediments, both within, and with- 
out the Body, notwithſtanding he here allows 
it conifined to a Finite Imagination; appears 
.ro 
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too like a Contradiction, in the Terms he de- 


livers; or which is much the ſame, that in 


ohe Placd. of. his Writir 85, he 'f poke of. an 


Infinite Idea, and of a Finite in another * 


Hao therefore to reconcile him to himſelf, 
on that account, is not to be apprehended. 


And this may be aptly Inferred from what 
he adds in the Paragraph ] treat of, where he 
Athrms; I hat no, Extenſion can be Imagined ſo 
Vaſt, that a Greater cannot be given; which is 
as numerically certain, as that Archimedes, by 


ſixiy three Cyphers and a Unite before them, 
produce d a greater Number than could be E-—x 
qualled if the Total World from the Center 


Were 
of Sands af the Sea If Thoughts could be 


Barth to the Sphere of the fixed Stars, 
cpleniſned with the numerous Particles 


Multiply ed ſo as they might exceed the Summ 
betore: mentioned, as many more might be 
added to their Number : Jet every» par- 


dicular Thought would be ſeverally termi- 
nated by ſome Object of Senſe. On the 


contraryii. Tn Notion of >Infinite may rather 
paſs for a manner of Speaking than actually 
explicabl hy the Humane Intellect: And thus 
Immenſe, Infinite, and the like, are attribu- 


ted to God, nagt as their meaning is otherwiſe 
1 "A . a 
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to be underſtood than as they have Reference 
to the Works of the Almighty: ; of nc Y 
becauſe no account 1s to be given how the cy 
either began or are continued; our high 
Admirations, not to be expreſſed by Accents. 
of Speech, ought to exalt our Wonder, Incom- 
prehenſibly annexed to a Word of Infinite. 
Denomination. 
And this, in Subſtance, he ſoon . con- 
cedes; where he holds it very adviſable, that we 
fhould not Inquiſitively Reaſon of Natural Things, 
or the End to which they are Ordained, farther | 
has God and Natare have Conſtituted and Pro- 
posd them to our Obſervation, leaſt we ſhould 
ſeem to arrogate to our ſelves any participation 
with his Counſels : To which he judiciouſſy 
adds, That God is to be acknowledged the Effuci- 
ent Cauſe of all J. hings, yet fo, as that he has 
nor extinguiſhed the Natural Light of our Un- 
derflandings in being familiarly acquainted with- 
fuch Attributes and Hffects of his Omnipotent 
| Pomer, as he has. manifeſtly expoſed to our Ap- 
prohenſions : . All which aaa dy requr- 
fire to our Duty. 5 
Zut how does this cOnitnier Wich bis angle 
idea of God, as here he requires the concur- 
rence of our Reaſon: _ Senſes, to the uſe- 
1 fol 


OR 
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ful Expoſition of ſuch Objects as are mani- 
feſt to us? _ Li re 
And what can be implyed from thence, 
other than that the abundant Operations and 
wonderful Effects of a Supreme Cauſe are 
_ evident in the apparent 8 and Works, 
within the Compals of the Univerſe, that 
muſt neceſſarily depend on it; without which 
it were impoſſible for us to have the plenitude 
of a ſenſible Conviction? Inſomuch, that I 
think it not improper to inſert the Opinion 
of certain a Aſtrologer; who Affirms, That if 
the fixed Stars had not a conſtant Diſtance, 
or that the Diurnal Motion of the Celeſtial 
= Sphers did noòt perpetually move in Time, 
no Individual Thing would laſt a Moment; 
which Notion, of this Aſtrologer, if but con- 
jecturally Allowed, has a far more ſignificant 
Relation to the Proof of the Exiſtence of God, 
as a Supreme Cauſe, than can be appropriated 
dcs any Idea of the Mind that abſtracts the Im- 
menſe means and Facts of Providence from 
the obvious Concurrence they have with our 
Contemplation of the Being of the Al- 
mighty, and the ſuperlative Diſpoſer of 
whatſoever we can behold, or Imagine: 
And I ſhould be d if che contrary had 
i G 2 . 
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ſtandings; ig therefore cannot deceive ug, or at All. 
obnoxious o. Which is' undeniable, if by, the 


5 Conviction we have from the; Works and 5 
Operations of Providence, that confpicnouſly, 0 
aſſure us, That Omnipotence is their Supreme 


e bad beftowed on us a. peruerſe and falle Co 


God: had fo impowrd the Humane, Ming, 


chat it could, of it ſelf, ſerenely diſtinguiſh 
Truth from Falſchood: What Rcaſon can be; 


1 | 
not been the miſtake of che Leamed 'Dex- | | 
Carles. Corn ny; H- - 3 

His next Conſiderations is, That God iceſu - 
premely True, and the Illuminator of. our Under: | 


the Cauſe of thoſe Errors that we are of cur ſefues 


Enlightning of our Minds, he means the, 


Cauſe and Author. But if he explains fully, | 
his meaning, as he ſeems to do, by whas: fol; | 
laws in his next Particular; dis Sen; ib, 
That if we have a clear and diftinf diſcernment 
of any Object, by the Faculty: of Knowing) given, 
#s from God, we camot be deceived, ,, Infomuch 

that he Affirms, That God were: à Deceiver, if 


ception of Things, inſlead of true One. 
If This Opinion of his were found, and: that 


— 2s 1 ² . ²˙ . SE On 


given why All. Men thould not equaliy be. 
per ſpicuouſſy Intelligent, as moſt fyirable to 


the Capacious a e of the Almighty 4 
An 
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8 3 every ee 8 1 
Senſes: irreliſtably compliant: Since tis not 
Imaginable, That ſuch a. Gift, Authorized by 
God, could be leſs than Univerſal and lac] L 
ag it muſt:needs. affect the, Underſtangings of. 
All Ma kind ;: and next compleat an Equalt. 
ty of Knowledge and Goodneſs, with all other, 
requiſite Endowments of the Soul; The pc 
ſibility of which is ſtrenuouſly aſſerted by fy P 
kane his goth; Particular, where he Af. 
firms, I hat theſe admirable Gifts may be ac- 
complied as well, Sleeping, as Waking, if duely 
alverted hom gur clear Thoughts, may be diſtin- 
gailed from ſuch, as are confuſed, Which Di- 
rectiem of his, if rendered practicable, would 
— tend to Humane Felicity, * 2 ng, 
the Minds of jVicgus Perfons, cE 
Knaves ; ay abrogate the uſe 9 2 Bedlam, 
by a Recipe from che Pen of Des- Cartes: WhO 
Affirms, 'That. tis but being thoughtſully Indu- . 
| ftrious and Imggjnatively ſepai ate, either $ leeping, 
on Waking,;\the Purity ＋ ＋J bah from lach 4 


are conſuſed. 2 ', 1, \ 


þ Bur were irlpeerrogated, Whats any © For 
ol Men, (beforg mentioned) ſince none are 
excepted by him, might not Aſſert, with as 
much h Confidenc-ag he: undertakes t co direct. 


a. them: 2 
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them; That they had either Dreaming, or 
Waking, a clear Idea of Truth, in one Kind 
or other; which could not be miſtaken if 
avowed by them that the Notion was clear 
and diſtin, and therfore perfect? Becauſe | 
not atherwiſe, as he alledges, the Gift of i 
God, whereby the Mind of Mar, is Enabled | 
to ſeparate, by pare Imagination, Truth from 


Palſhood. © 


If Diſtinction of Thought, from Thought, 
by any Power of the Mind, can be termed a 
certain Repreſentation of Truth, and princt- 
pally meant of God, or whatſoever is ordain d 
by him; it muſt as has been already proved, 
be grounded on ſome admirable Proſpect of 
the Works of the Omniperent, and thence 
conclude as a mighty Truth, That he wonder- 
fully Exiſts, or it could fix on nothing. 

In Summ, ſhould a Man endeayour to Re- 


fine the cleareſt Conception 'that he could 


_ poſſibly have of a Spiritual Exiſtence; his Ima- | 


gination might not be ſo Immenſely dilated 
as to meet with no Corporeal Stop from the 
prone Concurrence of the Intellect with the 


Senſes, and the familiar Admittance that is 


yielded, by the Mind, to their Objects: Yer 


ſuch a Man might aſſure himſelf, That he as 
| ROO certainly 
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1 Part. IJ. New Philifopby. 47 
certainly diſcerns the Truth of Bodily Objects 
Entertained by his Imagination, as can be 
pretended, by any Method of Thinking, pre- 
ſeribed by this Author. 0 
And thus tis. too commonly the Fate of 
many to be ſeduced by the over-curiolity, 
and ſearch made by particular Perſons who 
would build their Eſteem on the Novelty of 
their Tenents ; the uſuab allurements of In- 
= conſtancy in the Humane Soul: Till rejected 
by Time they are held no farther uſeful. than: 
= Almanacks out of Date. e 

Whether the fame Succeſs may not be ex- 
pected, relating to ſome Parts of the Writings 
of Des- Cartes, where he undertakes to Improve 
Knowledge by Methods more Conſonant to 


pute of, other wiſe, his vaſt Abilities; L leave 
to the Reader to determine. _ 8541 
In his 9th page, he gives us this Caution 
That notwithſtanding God can be no Deceiver, yet, 
frequently it happens that we deceive our ſelves; 
which is no leſs Divine as to God, then certain 
that Mankind are diverſſy Erroneous; as more 


or leſs their Frailties are incident to their Diſpo- 
ſitions and Nature. TAY 8 
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But if granted according to his often re 
peated Maxim of Humane Knowledge, That 


Perfection of Thought is ſo clearly applicable 


to the Humane Mind, that the cumber of 
ſenſible Objects, may, by Idea, be totally 


empticd from it, and nothing remain but 


perfect Intelligence: How, according to that 


JTenent, can he Affirm, That the Mind does 


admit Deception If ſuitable to his common 7 
Notion, not ſeldome Inſtanced by him, the | 
Mind may beſo:netionally and wonderfully I-. | 
luminated, that it cannot beyythout Certain- 


ty; becauſe its perfect Apprehenſion muſt be 
given from ſomething more perfect, which is 


God: And no Body can think otherwiſe; it 


the means, that God has Ordained by his 


Works, be regardfully conſidered; On which 


account, tis not to be underſtood, how 
his manner of Thought can have elſe any 


contiguity with our, Reaſon, or Senſes. And 
which, I ſuppoſe, has been enough before Con- 


futed. In his following Words he endeavours 


to be plaiger underſtood by granting, I hat in 
the Intellect is Holition, as well as Imagination, 


- - 


which by its Impulſe on the. Humane. Mind, i ren- 
ders it erroneouſly obnoxious, | But can it be 


conſiſtent with the Notion, ſo much applauded 


by 


. —a 833 5 
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ſuch n. 
v hereby to diſtinguiſh Truth from Falſehood; 
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by him, of a perfect Idea of Truth eſſential, 
as he defines it, to the Humane Mind, and 


notwithſtanding that Perfection, to admit the 
poſſibility of being Impoſed on by the Will: 


Is, in effect, to acknowledge, That there is no 
perfect Determination in the Mind 


or if there were, how can it be ſuppoſed, That 
the Certainty of the Imagination, when fil- 
ling of the Mind, would not ſubject the Will 
to the reality of Truth conceived by it? 
Which to deny, were no leſs abſurd than to 


Aſſert, That the Soul, by its own conſent, did 


Rebel againſt its main Prerogative, and Re- 


nounce the higheſt Propriety of its Domini- 


on: So that no Notion of Truth, in a Na- 


tural Courſe, can have any ſtedfeſt Aſſurance 


in the Mind, if lyable to the Refractory Con- 


tradiction it may have from the Will: Inſo- 


much, That had he named the Notional Idea, 


he ſo much contends for, an Irreſiſtable In- 
ſpiration; he muſt have been more Divinelß 
underſtood by his Reader: By which he might 
have inferred, That by a zealous Contemplati- 


on of the Mind, there would have been wanting 
no perfect Certainty or Conception, of all 


Matters tending to Holy Religion and Life: 


Things 
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Things very neceſſary, and exceedingly con- 
ducing to Univerſal Satsfaction and Repoſe 
of the Soul, if ſuch an agrecable and unerra- 
ble Idea could manifeſtly have Iflued from the | 
meer Reſult of Thought; without being be- 
holding to any Intermediate Work, or Con- 
duct of Providence to ſublimate the Specula- 
tion. But enough has been before Inſerted, 
in Oppoſition to the manner of Thinking, 
preſcribed by his Pen; and for which, as his 
main fund, he requires no more than that a 
Man ſhould Imagine, That there is ſomething, in 
being, more Perfect then himſelf: All which 
he aſſures might be accompliſhed by all Man- 
kind, as a Gift, from above, conferred on the 
Soul; did not the peremptory, Sway of the 
Will reſiſt the clear diſcernment of Truth 
Inherent in the Mind. For whoſe ſingle and 
unconfinable Perfections, notwithſtanding he | 
had averred them before, he ſoon after- | 
Wards. acknowledges their Limitation in theſe | 
Words—— The Intelle4, ( ſaies he,) extends 
its preception but to few Things offered unto it. 
What he would mean by Things offered 
unto it, - utaleſs actual Objects, is not to be 
underitood; neither does he ſignifie how he 
would otherwife be! apprehended by the 
| _ Expreſſion; 
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Epreſſion; which can have no numerical, or 
ſpecifical Conſtruction, except he had Nomi- 


nated any real Thing or Object repreſented by 


the Imaginary Faculty of che Mind. From 


hence it may be concluded, That, he does, in 


this Place, in his own terms, however diſſen- 
taneous to what he had formerly Aſſerted, 


enough concede, That there can be no o- 


ther than a limited Idea to Things con- 
ſiſting of Matter, Form, and Bodily Parts: 


It being no leſs Unnatural than Impoſſible, That 
the Intellect ſnould, at one Time, be converſant 
with Objects of Senſe, and at another, be whol- 


ly intent on meer Speculation without them. 
Let he undertakes to Inform, How this unna- 


: tural repugnancyof Thoughtmay paſs on the Autho- 
rity of bis Tenent ; by Impeaching of the Humane 
Will, for Arbitrary Compelling of the Mind to be 


Confuſed and Finite ; whereas it would other- 


' wiſe diſlinguiſh by clear and diſtin Certainty 


whatſoever was imagined by it. 
And yet he could not but know that it 1s 
Inconſiſtent with the Eſſential Method of 


Rational Underſtanding, to averr, That the 


Judiciary Part of the Mind can be ſo compul- 


| ſively managed, or ſtreightned by the Will: 


Notwithſtanding that the contrary is far more 
3 Intel- 
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Intelligible, in reſpect that there can be no 
actual tendency of Thought, in the Soul of | 


Man, but muſt have a neceflary Conſent. of 


the Will: Ir being abſurd to Imagine, That a 


Man can Think of any Thing without its Aſ- 


ſent and Concurrence; which were no better 


Senſe, than if one could be ſaid to Think, and 
not be a voluntary Thinker. 1 8 


If duely conſidered, the Faculties by which 


the Underſtanding is compleatly Executed; 
tis very demonſtrable that the Mind is not 
more Annexed to the Will, than furniſned by 
the Memory; whoſe Office is to keep the 


main Records of the Soul, and from their nu- 
merous Catalogue preſent ſuch Memorials as | 


are occaſionally proper to Attract the com- 


plyance of the Underſtanding and Will. 


There being no real Thought on whatſoe- 
yer Object: imployed, other than what has 


been, in Subſtance, or Similitude, by the 


Memory precedently retain d. 


And therefore unwarrantably Aſſerted the 


Suppoſition of this Author; whereby he would 

Inferr the ſeparate Actings of the Faculties of 

che Soul, or the poſſibility of clear Perception 
without their Concurrence. COLT 


True 
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True it is, that Humane Underſtanding is 
too frequently Sway d, Impedited, and Cor- 
rupted, by the impetuouſneſs of the Will, as 
it conſpires with the Appetite and Senſes, which 

by their plauſible, and importunate Tempta- 
tions, ſo prevail on the Underſtanding, that 
its Rational Excellence is, in many Kinds de- 
baſed, as it allows their Senſual Admittance; 
but ſtill no otherwiſe than as it conſents with 
the Will: And therefore not, truly inferred 
= by this Author, that the Intellect is ſo wildly 
guided, and impoſed on by the Will, that it ab- 
ſolutely reſigns, or deſerts its Rational Throne; 
or any clear Intelligence that by the Gift of 
the Alnughty is naturally Inherent in the Mind 
of Man: But rather betrayed by the Trea- 
chery of the Will and Senſes, to impare by its 
frail complyance the requiſite Intelligence and 
Prerogative that ought to be inſeparable from 
its Supreme Dominion. 1 
Wherefore this Learned Monſieur; after he 
thoroughly labourd the moſt conciſe Criti- 
ciſms of his Brain, . by endeayouring to prove: 
That the Faculty of clear, and diſtin Perception 
was Inherent in the Mind; He does notwith- 
ſtanding acknowledge, in divers Paſſages of 
the Treatiſe Ideal with, That the Mind go” 
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ſo exert its Jurisdiction as t to be Perplexedly, MG 
= - or Confuſedly prevailed on by the Will: Which 
= he fully Attributes to the Inveiglement of the 
= Underſtanding cauſed by the Conſpiring of 
= the Will with the Senſes, and the natural Free- 
dome by which it Operates on the Intelligent 
BH Capacity of the Humane Soul: Which is, in 
Subſtance, the compleat Senſe of ſeveral Par- 
_ ticulars Written by him; but moſt eſpecially 
in his 38 Head, where he grants, That the 
perſpicuity of Diſcernment conferred on the Soul, 
by Divine Appointment is no farther Abſolute than 
as it meets with a voluntary Afſent, by which it is 
either made our perfect Apprehenſion, or on the 
contrary, evaded by the Actual Freedome of the 
Vill: For which he gives this Inſtance, in this 
manner Embelliſhd ; Ihe Wil, (ſaies he) roge- | 
ther with the Senſes, ought to compleat the Al. 
legiance they owe to the Sovereignty of the Hu- | 
mane Inte llect, as God's ſeleA and natural Vice- 
gerent over the Body and Members; which being 
frequently violated by the irregular Conduct of the 
#ill and prevalent Complyance it obtains from the 
Appetite and Senſes 5 the genuine Duty is re- 
nounced that ought to be perfectly paid to the native 
"Monarchy of the Mind; and inſtead thereof, 4 
Foreign and Senſual Uſarpation raiſed by the con- 
fas d Mobile of the Senſes. : This 


is 


Fart. 1 N Bbilofophy, 


35 
This Pina be Emphatically abb 
er. on his Words; nor can it be denyed, 
That the excellent Faculty, with which the 
Underſtanding is imbued is not by innumera- 
ble Depravations erroncoufly miſguided by 
the proneneſs of the Diſpenſation it gives to the 


Importunate Senſualities Incident to Humane 


Conſtitutions: Which is very manifeſt in the 
different Qualifications and Tempers of the 


Body and Mind; as by common Experience, 


ſome Individuals of Mankind excell in Pru- 
dence and Moralities of Life the L Diſpoſitions 
of others. Inſomuch, that it may be queſti- 
oned, Whether, or no, from a Natural Courſe 
of Providence the different temperatures of 
Body and Mind do not proceed #' And there. 
fore more befke. = not ah, Xo be 
Reited.; II bis 2: 10 - 
All which; phe the Shaker; is. Pwisdenth ; 
acknowledged by himſelf, where hovonfelcs 
That ate dende the Soul of Man is En- 
tightened, by God, with clear Perception, it is 
Hable to 2 Conduct of the 'Will and 
Senſes. But how he can exempt the Under- 
ſtanding fram ſuch a contiguous Depravation, 


and require ats feparate Intelligence; yet 


—_— as he Noc. That the e Mets” | 


3 4 
r e, 
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and Soul are Conjoyned and Exiſt, as all 
Things do, by the Ordination of God; tho no 
one Body and Soul but operatively different 
from others, and no leſs various than Corpo- 
real Features are ocularly diſtingu:ſhed. So that 


the Soul, tho given by God, has no abſolute 
aſſurance of unerrable Perfection; notwith- = 
ſtanding that, according to his Doctrine, it 


cannot be deſtitute of perfect Diſcernment 
tending to all requiſite Certainty in whatſo- 
ever it Determinee. 72715. STOR 

But had he been ask d, Why every Thinking 


Man who grants that he Exiſts, and all Things 


elſe, by the admirable Diſpenſation of the Om 
nipotent, ſhould not be proportionably com- 
pPleated by his Underſtanding and Senſes, where- 


by there might reſult an unerrable Percepti- 


on or Notion of Things evident from ſuch as 


are confus dly underſtood? The Quere would 


doubtleſs poſe as Learned a Thinker as was 
this Author. As alſo, if ſuppoſed ſuch a po- 


ſitive Certainty in Humane Underſtanding, 


as he undertakes to Aſſert, Why it ſhould be 


thought to be ſo inſufficient a Gift of God, f 


chat it ſhould not at all Times be able to over- 


rule, or not abſolutely ſuppreſs the Imperfect 


Aſſaults and erroncous Temptations of the 
Will and Senſes? _ Not- 


err. eng Y 


— 


9 
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And muſt, in his own Phrafe, tend to the 
defeating of the Amplitude of ' Knowledge 
beltavel by God on the Humane Mind, if 
rendered conditional, or ſubordinate ta our 
f IH GETS. 
Buy which manner of Difcuffions, he has 
confuſedly Involved the Serenity he would 
allye to bis Principles, in order to the 
unerrable Perception Attributed by him, 
to the Intellectual Faculty. Yet after ſeveral 
Paſſages. of this Nature, he feems to Recant 
them in his 43 Particular, where he perempto- 
rily Affirms, J hat it is as impoſſible to be miſtaken, 
if we yield our Aſent to ſuch Things as we clear- | 
ly underſignd, as to believe, That God is a | 
Pecerver. a 3) i - 
I this Tenent were true, the Brain of every 
Man would, as it were by Divine Decree, be 
filled with Certainties: But how aſſured of 
this Infallible Piſcernment; the Anſwer that 
muſt be given, from the Principle of Des- 
Cartes, is, by clearly diſtinguiſhing of Things 
by the perſpicuous Faculty of the Humane 
Intellect: Betauſe, (ſaies he) it rarely happens, 
That any Man will yield his ſpontaneous Aſtent 10 
any Thing of which he has not a veritable afſu- 
ance from his Underſtanding: But if ducly 
2) conſidered. 


conſidered how numeroufly the World is 

Repleniſhed with Mankind, of all Ages and 
S Complcxions, that give up their Aſſents to the 
Dictates of others, as they conceive them 
to be more Intelligible than themſelves; and 


vet, in ſo doing, however they erre, may not 


of their Tutors | 9 
Jo be plain, were there ſuch an abſolute 
Gift conferred on the Soul by Divine Appoint- 
ment; tis not to be denyed, That Men, Wo- 
men and Children, would be equally Gifted, 
and accordingly diſtinguiſh by the undeniable 
Clearneſs of their Intellects, all Notions of 
Things certainly to be apprehended, or du- 
biotiſſy to be rejected: Becauſe God, as he 
Affirms, Hes endued the Soul with a ſeparate 
Jurisdictian, awd perfect Determination without 
the Aﬀeflance or Concurrence of the Will and 
Senfes 3 and therefore as a compleat Donative 
from Above, might have a ripe Diſcernment 
before the Bodily Parts grow to Perfection. 
And if fo, there is more Reaſon to expect, 


be leſs confident of direct Perception than any 


# + " 


That it ſhould Actuate, alike perſpicuouſſy, 
the Intellectual Faculty in the Touth, Age, 
and Sexes of Mankind, than that they ſhould 
be differentiy Judicious, of diſagreeably ſub- 

1 WW 0 


— 


ject to the imbecilltic of their Niniral Com- 
poſitions, as they appear to common Ob- 
fervation : Vet this Concluſion has as near 
a Reſemblanec to his Premiſes as Graſs to 


Graſs. 4s - 


This Reflection may vl _ a pertinent 


Allowance ; if «conſidered with what confi- 


dence he Averrs, That God has ſo. ui poſed the 


Soul in the Body of Man, that it can exactiy di- 
ftinguiſh of T ruth and ale hood in every Con- 


ſtderaticn ; Whercas the contrary is rather 
manifeſt as our Corporeal Exiſteneies are pro- 
videntially ſuſtained: By which it appears, 
that, in Courſe of Nature, the Life is no-. o. 
therwiſe Enſouled in the Body, than as it 18 


Complicated with tlie Affeckion and Tin- 


ctures of the Senſes: And from whenice the 
Act ons of the Mind ſuitably Exert their 
Operations: And this is very apparent from 


che Natural Concourfe of Elernentary Ingredi- 
ents tlat mix with our Diſpoliti tions and Mora- 


lities of Life. So that 'tis not to be doubted, 


That by a Natural Conduct, and Capacity 
2pprof Triatck'! to their odily Conſtitutions, 


ſome Men are mote Seient! calls Intelligert, 


Diſcteer; and Temperate than of ers? ASchn- 
rrarily, the vaſt” Numbers of Inicönſiderate, 


Impru- 
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Imprudent Idiots, and Frantick Perſons in | 
ſeveral Kinds, are every where Evident; which: 
can have no other Cauſe than Iſſuing from the 


„ 


Irreſiſtible Sourſe of their Corporeal Tem- 
pers, together with the Tides of Commotion 
and Diſturbance, on which the Soul, as on 
ſo many Imperuous Billows, is more or leſs 

perpetually Fluctuated. Wherefore tis not a 

little bold in this Author, who peremptorilyx 

Affirms, I hat there is a clear and diſtin} Perœꝰ 
ception, on all Accounts, Reſident in the Under | 

| handing, if as he requires; the Prejudices we. 
have from our Conſtitutions, and Bodily Imper- 

fections mere diſtinflly avoided by ſeparating the 

Intelligence of the Mind from all Intermixture of 

the Senſes as a Fuculty, conferred. by God, on. 

the Humane Intellect: Which to deny, accor- 

ding to his Notion, were all one as to term God a: 

Deceiver. I calld this his Tenent N 

Ignorance, beyond expectation in ſo Learned. 
a Writer: Might he not as well have Affirmed? 
that a Man can have an uncrrable Proſpect: 
anti Conception of the manner of the Ex- 
iſtenceg of the Omnipotent, as alſo. of the. 

Original Being of the Univerſe, together with. 

Mankind, and every Individual Animal and. 
Rx ö;(( On Thing 
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Thing within its total Extent; had there been 
ſuch a Divine Gift beſtowed on the Intellectu- 
al Faculty: And muſt have been far more 
Infallibly manifeſt in the Uniting of Religion 
tending to the Worſhip of God ; which 
doubtſeſs, as the moſt neceſlary Intelligence, 
would have been Conferred by the Almighty, 
whereby he might be more unanimouſly 
Adored by all Mankind. But this is not ſo 
Decreed by God, nor in the Power of Man | 
to accompliſh by Reſiſting, as he Inſinuates, | 
the Prejudices and Incapacities incident to ow i 
Innate Tempers of Body and Mind, Not that 
J deny, that there is a conſtant viſible Con- 
viction palpably diſcernable in the Works ß « 
the Almighty, by which the total World is |] 
Miraculouſly Conſtituted; from whence may f 
be fully concluded, without any help of the 0 
Method, or Idea of Thought delivered bs Þ | 
Des- Cartes; that God does Exiſt, and is to be a 
4 
t 
C 
b 
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Worſhipd: And he that otherwiſe Inferrs 

muſt Repine againſt the Meaſures of Know- 

ledge Providentially Ordained; which were all 

one with the Incongruous and Exorbitantly 

abfurd Aﬀertion of this Author, That implyes 

a Deceptiom in God, if, in effet, he did not de-. 

ceive the determin d Progreſſion of his Providence, d 
| _ in 
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= wm its Natural Conduct and Operation; by diſpen- 
ing to All Mankind an #nerrable Apprehenſion 
of every Truth, that ought to be moſt requiſitely 
underſtood, however diſproportion d to the Tempers 
of Mind and Body ; or experimentally repugnant 
to the Ordain'd Courfe of Nature, differently ma- 
niſeſt in the Faculties of the Soul, Science, and 
= Gifts; as they are varioafly ſpecified and propor- 
tioned in Humane Perſons. Not that the Intel. 
lectual Capacity is thereby fo generally ot 
naturally Diſproportioned as not palpably to 
= diſcern all requiſite Truths expanded in the 
Miraculous Works of the Omnipotent; which 
= otherwife had been Impertinently expoſed to 
the fenſible Conviction of our Underſtanding: 
Inſomuch, that every vulgar Senſe, if not Sloth-. 
ful, or Regardleſs, or not naturally deprived 
of their Intellectual Faculty, or not made fo 
Happy as to be induced by proper Inſtruction, 
and 3 cannot but acknowledge from 
the Facts and Conduct of Providence, that 
they are the Effects of an Infinite Cauſe; and 
confequently no other than ſo many Infalli- 
ble Convictions that the Deity does Exiſt, and 
ae 4 1 
And whoſbever Affirms to the contrary, 
does in effect Arraign Providence, or term 
: IE: 
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it A Deceiyer: together with ſuch viſible Won- 


ders as are Externally manifeſt, and whereby 
we receive ſenſible Apprehenſion of the Being 
of a God, tho Inviſible to our Eyes. 


- * 0 * . 


WMherefore the Tenent of this Author, That 
there is a Power in the Mind of Man to di- 
Nlinguiſh, by meer Idea, Truth from Falſehood, 
muſt be a very Imperfect Notion ; there 
being nothing more difficult, if not Impoſſi- 
ble, than for the Humane Soul to be fo far 
Diſrobd of its habitual Impediments, the 
Senſes; as clearly to diſcern at all Times, the 
moſt requiſite Truths: Becauſe, if at any one 
time the Idea of the Mind, as he defines it, 
be leſs Perfect than at another; it is impoſſi- 
ble for any Man, by that manner of Specula- 
tion, to be ſecure, That he does not Erroneouſly 
Contemplate, by not effectually ſeparating 
the Purity of meer Imagination from all the 
Defects Incident to Humane Nature. 


.. Notwithſtanding, if you will rely upon the 
Notion of Des. Cartes, he tells you, I hat Gd 
were a Deceiver, unleſs the Soul of Man, given 
from above, were not, by Executing his Max- 
ner of Idea, an Infallible Diſcerner of Truth 
from Error. Which he is no more able to 
prove, than if he had undertaken to convince 


the 
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the World That by Imagination the Soul may 
diſcharge it ſelf from its Co-habitation with 
the Senſes; or that in a Notional Conception 
both Parts of a Contradiction may be deter- 
mined true: Which is the ſame with his pe- 
remptory Contradiction of the open and pow- 
erful Truth of God's Exiſtence, manifelt in the 
Being of the Univerſe, and all it contains, by 
Affirming, That nis poſſible, by meer Thinking 
to ' apprehend that there is a Deity ; without the 
wonderful Objects and Means of Providence evi- 
dently. conveyed to the Eyes of our Reaſon and 


oy 
= 


True it is, That the Intelligible Faculty has 
a fervent and Indefatigable Deſire of appre- 
hending in the moſt Spiritual and divineſt Con- 
ception, ſuch Things as might ſublimely ac- 
compliſh the Underſtanding: Which reſtleſs 
Endeavour in the Humane Soul is no leſs 
apparent than endleſsly continued in vari- 
ous Searches and Inquiſitions whereby to De- 
termine, on the molt conſiderable Accounts, 
whatſoever, the divided Tenents and No- 
tions of Men would moſt ſatisfactorily Re- 
But ſuch is the Infelicity of the Soul, that as 
it is Incumbered or Clogg d with the Senſes; it 
n K Y cannot, 
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cannot, by its beſt Conceptions, be abſolutely 
divided from them; and therefore uncapable 


of acquieſcing in agreeable Concord, otherwiſe 


than as the Soul is United with them in the 
moſt | ſenſible and familiar way of Con- 
— oa, noma} tte! 
Had Des- Cartes been asked Whether or no 
was not far more facile to Demonſtrate the 
Geometrical Meaſure of ſo many Acres of 
Land, than Mathematically to Compute the 
Immenſe Diſtance, from us, of the Sphere of 


7 


the fixed Stars? He would ſoonhave granted, | 
That an Account of the Former was much ca- 


ſier to be performed than of the Later. How 


much more remote, from the moſt accurate 
Profſpects of our Underſtanding, are the Inft- | 


nite Attributes of the Omnipotent ! Or not 
poſſibly to be diſcerned. by any Idea of Mind, 


_ otherwife than as they are effectually Pu 
bliſhed, to our Uſeful and Holy Admiration, 


in the Miraculous and Immenſe Conſiſtency | 


The next conſiderable Undertaking of this 


Author is, briefly to deliver fuch Notions of 
which All our Thoughts are moſt. eſpeci- 


ally producd or compounded : And how by 
them are ro be diſtinguiſhed ſuch as arc Clear, 
from 


59 deceived,” 


TO which ourpoſe bis main Maxi 1 


48 Particular, he thus expreſſes, —— har 
ſoeder they are (ſaies he,) that Nelate 10 our 


Perception, are to be conſidered as Things, or as 


certain Affections of Things, or as eternal herities 


heving no Exiſtente without our Cogitation. | Of 


thoſe that are to be conſidered as I. hinge, the 10 


general are to be comprehended by the Denomi- 


| nat ions of © Subſtance, Duration, Order, Number 


and the- like," as they may be underſtood to appere = 
tain to All other Things,” And theſe he annexcth 


unto two Generalities, the One of which 
he defines, in reference to Things as they are only 


terms them, wholly belonging to 4 Bing Sub. 
fance; the Ocher, avit reſpefts Materialay, y, or 


Body: But Perception, Volition, with all their 


Molelities, he'refers to what, he calls the Sub. 
flance of T hinking, either as to Magnitude, or Ex- 
tenfion 3 as they may be conſidered in Length, 
Breadth, Height, Finure and Motion; Situa- 
tion, Droifebility, and- the like. Other Things 
There are which by experience we find, that do 
neither ſolely appertain to the Mind, nor to the 
Oo) ; and which gg from rhe fri Intimacy 

K 2 


and 


Pare I. n Philo phy,” A 6575 
from othets Obſeure or by which ve "are 
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conceived by | Thought” of the Mind, , as he 
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and Union that the Mind has with the Body); 
as the Diverſities of our Appetites and Pac 
ours, which: have no Conſiſtence with ſole Co- 
0˖öö5ßöm:”' i: 5 of nigrn © 
Aud this is the full Senſe, of the Place I 
treat on, as near as his Words can be pro- 
perly ff.. 
The firſt Remark that ought. to be Judici- 
ouſly tender d on this Part of his Treatiſe, is, 
Whether according to ſound Reaſon, or eſ- 
ſential Rules of Philoſophy, he has duly de- 
fined. what he calls Subſtantial Thinking, - by tbe 
Epithet he gives it, appropriated to the Mind? 
But if to a Thinking Subſtance be annex d, 
according to him, the Eſſence or Propriety 
of Thought; the Quere may be, How any 
Thing that is Subſtantial can be genuinely 
ſuppoſed to Imploy Thought, otherwiſe than 
on ſomething that is alſo Subſtantial ? And if 
1o, why not hkewiſe Corporeal? Except he 
could ſenſchly make it appear, That Subſtancecce - 
can be ſeparated from Corporeal Exiſtence: : 
Which he has not been able to Explicate, 
notwithſtanding that he has attempted to do 
it with the moſt Refined Method of his 
Philoſophical Science; as may be ſcen in this 
Tract of his, which has occaſioned my Rc- 
5 marks 
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marks, and I doubt not, in the Senſe of 


Proven X RSG 


| But to g with- him ee 29 This Aſertions | 
require ʒ and next ſuppoſe; That the Humane 


Soul is 2. Subſtance; but in what manner 
Subſtantial, is not Defined by this Author, in 


are in the Body entirely United. 
The Proof that he offers for giving to it a 


Subltantial Denomination ãs grounded on the 


Froprieties or Qualities, he annexeth to iti: 
Becauſe whatſoever i is not - ſomething can neither 


have thoſe nort any other Attributes: All which. 


im his 13 Nartirular, he farther: eee ng | 
3 


Explain; and here he expreſſes— 
- Subſtance is not to be ande uf but as it Relates 
to ſome Attribute or other, which: chiefly declare 
its Watare and Elence ; and to. mhichithæy ap. 


pertain: Adding, That as Length, Bieadth — * 


Depth, conſlitute the Nature of Body; , ſo by 

Thought is Conſtituted the Nature of Sal lertial 
Thinking. i From hence he concludes, Thar 
whatſoever cun be Atiributed to Body preſuppoſeth 


Extenſs bon, or the manner only of ſomething Exten- 
| ded 3 


a Judicious Reader,  prodedetuly by me dif. 


any Kind, either as Incorę rporeal;: fuitable to- 
the Dialecr of he v5 wo "aig or otherwiſe. as 
the Rational, Senſitive and Vegetative S 


ns. 


70 — De Cartes, Pare) | 
ed; but whit are to lr fond thei Minds bre ſo 
many various Modalities of Cogitation. The Ex- 
ample he gives is, That Corporeal Figure cannot 
be. underſtood but. in the Thing that is Futended ; 
vor Motion'but al Whafornet i is moved; cmnratily, 
Extenſion may be underſtood, n wed Mind, with- 
out either Figure, or Motion. | 
Iklis Paragraph tho written by: ab Pen 
= of © — cannot have ſo favourable an 
Interpretation as might render it Congtruou 1 
to common Underſtandin = 
That the Rational rome: AE be Subſtahrial : 
is nor Philoſophically to be denied: Nor fo 
Defined does it leſſen the poſſibiliey it has of 
being Immortal ;: becauſe equally in the Pow- | 
er of the Almighty co give the Souls of al! 
Mankind Immortality, together with the 
compleating of the Duſt of rotten Carcaſſes, 
according to the Doctrine of the Reſur- 
rection, unto the ſame Bodies they Ani- 
mated in Lifetime, and to Reſtore to them, 
each Individual Soul that Was -precodenely 
_ thars.' > 
But to Affrm, wich this Author, That 
ner itation, is a Subftance of it ſelf in 
the Humane: Intellect, is a very Irrational = 
Conjecture: For how can aſt have any 
Similitude 


2 
v5 


; | | | =. i : - 
* 5 * | 2 5 6 * b 8 . N ; i 
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Similitude with Senſe, cut as. thereby it m ay 
be Imagined to Relate to ſome fenſible Ob- 
| ject? Nor can it Actuate in any other Kind; 
if the Soul be Subſtantial; it being Impoſſible, 
That Subſtantial Cogitation, whatever Phraſe 
he gives it, can, other wiſe, be Impioyed than . 
on ſomething that muſt Aſſimilate its own. 
Nature: And thut muſt he either Conſiſtet 
of Bedily arts af of Subſtance cquiualent e 
to it. Nor is iti poſſible to apprehend, how 
any Thing called Subſtance can be diſtin- 
gquiſbed from what is quantitively Corporeall; 
= ox, not have ſuitable Attributes, in every 


Conſideration. So that his Idea of a meer 
Thinking Subſtance, in the Soul of Man, can 
have no ſignifcant Congruity with Thought: 
Ir peing totally Irration n 7 
deliberate Conception of the Mind ſhould be 
fed en ho Obje&t ru 1 e ah.» 
Should a Man Contemplate on France, or 
Holland, Who had never been perſonally in 
either of thoſe Countries; he muſt diſtin- 
guiſh, as he had received Information, or 
Roe i We them, e 
Cana e neg: requiſite fœi him t 
underſtand; or lte coul notrhaav e-. Ahy Intel- 
1 e Er ligible. 
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ligible Apprehenſion of any of thoſe Places: 
So that the Poſition of this Author, That 
— is in the Soul fuch an abſtracted manher 
of Cogitation;orThread-bare way of Thought, 
which by his Notion, is Defined 4 Thinking 
Subſtance; were mo other than to Allow che 
Soul a Subſtantial Nature, but a very Imper- 
tinent· or Idle Being in che: Body : Or Which 
is much the lame; to br capa — to Think, 
tho without Cogitatiòn deny: Thing beſides 
it ſelf : Let: on this ſepùrate way of Thought, 
depends the whole Structure of his Idea, 
whereby he would promi the. Untellect to di- 
ſtinguiſb betwixt Thoughts Confuſed, on -ſuch as 
Intrigue with the Senſes, e e have a |: 
| ſole and pure Reſidence in the Mind.. 
As frivolous; If duely" Examined; are the | 
Modalities of meer Cogitation delivered by | 
hmm, where he Intimates, That whatſoever 
can be Corporeally apply <d, muſt be under- 
ſtood to have Extenſion "hol Bodily Parts; 
and muſt therefore Relate, in one Kind or o 
_ ther, tothe Thing moved or extended. And 
i is.ir-poſſible. to Imagine, That che Soul ſhould 
q Do-enduediwith Speculative Thinbing, yet un- 
ꝓrrceptible of hny proper Object entertain 
as wanne Contemplation 2. All which is re- 
e uired 


vent l N, Philoſophy... i ling. | 
quir'd by Des-Cartes, who poſitively Affirms, 
1 hat Extenſion may be anderflood by the Mind, 
without Figure, or Motion: By which he would 
imply, That clear Cogitation may be appre- 
hended without Application to any Ima- 
gin d Thing or Conception by the Senſe, That 
It is really ſachs Which Words of his, if 
rightly conſider d, imply a very ſingular - 
Contradiction; it not being in the Power of 
Thought exactly to Judge of any Thing but 
as it appears in Extenſion, Figure, or, if 
moyd, in Motion: How elſe can any of theſe 
Particulars be Mathemarically computed ; 
which could not but be known to ſo great a 
Geometrician as was this Author? } Fc | 
In his 14 Particular, heconfidently enough. 5 
offers to Explain his moſt ſublimated Notion + 
of Thinking, in theſe Words, —— It is very © 
facile, (ſaies he) to diſtinguiſh betwixt two clear 
and diflind Ideas; the One relating to a cogita- 
tive Created Subſtance, the Other to a Corporeal 
Subſtance ; if diſtinction be made of all At- 
tributes of Cogitation, from thoſe of Exten- 
ſion: And. thus he ſuppoſes, That a Man may 
2 have a perſpicuous and diſlinct Idea of an uncreated - 
aud independent Thinking Subſtance, by which he 
 K weans God. But —_— [ Interpret, according 
> * — 


oo” 
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Cogitation: And 
the Refind Caution given by Des- 
can have no other than a Corporeal Notion 
of God, or in Reſemblance to Bodily 8 Ab- 
ſtance; becauſe; in any other Conſiderati- 
on, it were Incompatible with the Humane 
Soul, as it Acts its Cognition by the aid of 
the Senſes. © _ 6909, 5.24 
I may therefore well admire, Why he De 
fincs the Deity an Uncreated Subſtance, and: 
not Explicate to his Reader what Kind of Sub- 
ſtance he intends by the Definition : Which- 
can be no otherwiſe Interpreted than that he 
took care to avoid the Critical Objection, or 
Abſurdity, in the Opinion of not a few Eru- 
ditely accompliſn d; by not ſuppoſing, That 
there may be ſuch an Exiſtence that can be 
tt Denominated both Incorporeal and Sub- 
ſtantial: By reafon that Matter and Form, 
Extenſion, and Parts, are the Propricties of 
Subſtance, as it can be conceiv d by Thought; 
and whatſoever is ſaid to be Incorpareal can 
have none of thaſe Attributes; becauſe no- 
thing but Body is capable of them. © 
: = Whercfore: 


n 
. 
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- Wherefore tis no lefs naturally Improper 
to Aſſert the Being of an Incorporeal Sub- 
ſtance, than to Affirm, That there may be ſuch 
a Thing as Body, without Body; which how ' 
far repugnant to the common Dictates of 
Reaſon and Senſe, is obvious to every Man's 
VUnderſtanding. And which could not but 
be foreſeen by Des-Cartes, who, to avoid that 
grand Reflection, covers his Idea of God with 
the general Notion of an Uncreated Subſtance ; 
- notwithſtanding that it is equally Impoſſible 
to Imagine a Subſtantial Exiſtence, however 
it came to'paſs; without the Qualifications of 
Body, before mentioned. Becauſe the Term 
given by him, of Subſtance Uncreated, takes 
nothing from any Corporeal Propriety that 


might appertain to it. Inſomuch, That whe” 


ther Subſtance be deem d Created, or U- 
_ created, it may be Denominated Corporeal, 
for ought that, by this Author, is provd to 
the contrary: Who, by his Undertaking to 
call the Soul of Man a ſeparate Thinking Sub- 

Nance, tho' confin'd to the Body, and pet- 
fectly Impower d to diſtinguiſh, after his Me- 
thod, Truth from Falſehood; does in effect 


appropriate to God, whom he ſuppoſes to 


have committed that Animated Subſtance in- 
. : Ga £© 


5 


22 — 
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to the Body of Man; no other difference of 
Epithet than by denominating the Deity an 
Uncreated Subſtance: The groſsneſs of which 
Tenent, if uncenſur d, were enough to Infect 
the Brain of Man; by Inſinuating, That neither 
the Almighty, or any Humane Individual, 
with whatſoever may be nam d Animal, or 
Vegetal, is other than 1 Exiſting: 


The Reaſons already given being of ſufficient 
Validity to Convict Mankind, That there can 
be no evident Diſt inction made, betwixt the 
Word Subſtance and Bode. l 
How much more Fudtcioufly ſafe, had it W 
then been, for the Learned Des-Cartes, hadhe 1 
Aſſerted the Infinite Conſiſtence of the Omni. C 
| potent, rather by the Epithet of Incompre- = 
| henſible Admiration; than to have deliver d, ti 
| its more than wonderful Being, by the Philo- 10 
| ſophical Notion ot ſomething ſubſtantially p. 
8 Exiſting ? Becauſe the Word Szbſlance takes 0 
from the Immenſe Nature of the Almighty; 4 
as it may relate to Body and Commenſurable | 
Parts, whereby he has expos d it, to ne-fmall C 
conteſt; for Reaſons already Inſerted: It being An 
a-far ſurer Aphoriſm 10. define what the Deit7 H. 
is not, than by any Term of Science to expreſs It 
a 


us 


what it is, or any clear Idea of its Miraculo 


Being. 
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In his next Head, which is the 58 of his Dif- 
cuſſions, he farther dilates on his Theſis of 
meer Cogitation as he would ſeparate it from 
all Corporeal or ſenſible Concomitancy: 
And this he attempts to Explain, by Affirming, 
= That Duration, Order, and Number, may 2 

dliſtinguiſbd without anne xing of them to any 

conceiv d Subſtance. Which 5 duely conſider d, 
are but ſo many Inſignificant Varations of his 
former Poſitions : For how can any Corporeal 
= Thing be ſaid, perfectly to endure, or to- 
have Orderly, or Numerical Being; unldls. 
the Subſtance, or Body, to which they ap- 
pertain, be alſo underſtood in cvery of theſe 
Conse 
= Canit be properly Juſtified, That any quan- 
titive Thing is to be apprehended as to the time 
of its continuing ſuch; but as there may be 
perceptibly deduc'd from it, a real Intelli- 
gence why it ſo long in that manner Remain d. 
ar was Alter d, or Chang d into another? 

Ist poſſible to perceive the Flame of a: 
Candle extinguiſhd, and not at the fame. 
ume Diſcern, That the Matter that fed the 
Flame.is alterable with it? Yes certainly, did. 
it burn by Hours or Minutes accounted from 


a Watch or Dial. 
. L And. 
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And is it not plainly manifeſt, by the prece- 

dent Example, that Duration, Order, and Num- 

ber, eſſentially appertain to the entire Conſiſt- 
ency, or Alterative Nature and Qualification 
of the Matter unto which they belong? 


=. A Tree may be older than I can Compute, 
ZE tho' not to the Man who, in paſt time, did 
1 plant it: But if its Decay, or Withering, in any 
| Of its Parts, be viſible to me: I may be able 
| ro account the Day or Seaſon in which I per- 


ceivd it did Alter. Wherefore to conclude, 
| as does this Author, That Duration, Order, 
= and Number, are but the Modalities of Sub- 
fſltance, is a very fantaſtical Conceit; ſince | 
1 they muſt have an Inſeparable Tendency, | 
| more or leſs, by their Co-herent Attributes, 
to the Perfection, or Imperfection of what- 
Foever does Exiſt : | 
If a Six-pence be broken into two Parts, 
there will remain in either of thoſe Pieces, a 
different Proportion in Number, Orderly 
Figure, and Duration, than when it was 
whole. And tho this is but an Artificial In- 
ſtance, as it may have Reference to an 
Thing broken or ſever d; tis not impoſſible 
that, by Time, might naturally be produc d 
che ſame Effect; becauſe whatſoever does 
. Corporcally 


8 | _ | | SEE 


Part. I. | New Philifojby. 1 5 
Corporcally ſubſiſt, muſt be ſubject to Alte- 


ration in all its Capacities. 
So that what he fimply calls the Modalities: 
of Being, is indeed Eſſential to Subſtance and 
its Bodily Parts; or no other than neceſſita- 
ted Change, ſooner or later, of all Individu- 
al Things that are extant to Humane Obſer- 
vation. The Stars that Illuſtrate, as the moſt 
Refin d Jewels of Illumination, the Firma- 
ment above, and leaſt apprehended, by 
Thought, to vary in any of their Proprieties 
cannot be certainly exempted from Preſent or 
Future Alteration; either as they have, or 
may vary in their Order, Influence, Motion, 
or what beſides may be Incident to their E- 
(ſenoe and Nature ni 36] 
Ho Inſignificantly then is argu d by this 
Author, That neither Order, Number, or 
Continuation, in any Thing that Exiſts, is 
otherwiſe to be underſtood, than as fo many; 
| © Modalities of Subſtance > Tho to every Man's. 
KReaſon there can be no Variation or Change 
J | 
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in any of Theſe, but there muſt be alſo a 
ſubſtantial Alteration in whatſoever may. be 
aalld Body, or Subſtance. e 
In his 56 Particular he undertakes to make 
: cout what he farther means by the Modalities. 
4 


o 


- he: 
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he gives to Things; which he grants, In ſome re- 
ſpects, may be Interpreted Attributes, or Qualities; 
and as Subſtance may be ſaid to be Afected or Vary d 
by them not Improperly calld Modalities : Bur 
moſt generally, he allows them, when conſider d 
as Inherent in Subſtance, the Terms of Attributes. 
And what would he infer from this puzzle 
of Words, and perplexing of Terms, other- | 
wiſe than he has precedently mention'd? For | 
if Modalities, Qualities, and Attributes, may be 
apply d to Subſtance in all its Capacities, Propri- 
eties, and poſſible Variations; how is he able 
to make good his former Aſſertion, where he | 
denominates them the meer Modalities of Cogita- | 
tion? So that whatſocver Alteration is either 
Naturally, or Eſſentially Incident to Sub- 
ſtance, is no farther Real, in the Judgment 
of Des- Cartes, than what may have the empty 
Notion of Modality; tho both in ſubſtance 
and manner of Being, the Thing does not 
continue the ſame as it was before: Which is 
a perfect Contradiction to ſenſible Evidence, 
if duely apprehended the precedent Inſtan- 
ces; which, as 1 conceive, are amply ſa- 


tisfactory. 5 35 ͤ 9 
There yet remains a Part of this Head that f 
may well be Interpreted ſomewhat Crazy. | - 


Norwith- 


14.47 Hiandung that he undertakes / to expli. 
cu the ſoundneſs of its Importance as he 
lien ds 1 Po; Which N purpoſe | His Ex preſſion 
{tands briefly thus. In God, (ſaies he) can 
uct be any Modalities or Qualities, but only dt. 
tributes ; becauſe in him, there can be ng #aria+ 
tion: And no leſs Excellency. of Subſiſtence, 
does he appropriate to Things Created; if 10 
diſſerent Modalities, or Diverſity of Exiſtence and 
Duration is y0 be found in them; and conſe- 
_ quently exempts from thom all Qualifications 
and Modalities, and inſtead of thoſe, he Dig- 
nifies their Being by the Name of Attributes 
annex d to their Natures. Oo 
lf this Doctrine could be verified, there 
might be no diſtinction betwixt the Subſtance 
of God, as Defin'd by this Author, and any 
other Thing of - whoſe Exiſtence and Durati- 
on we have no variable Proſpect + Of which 
the Univerſe, for ought can be prov'd to the 
s | contrary, affords many. And who can doubt, 
>, but it may be fo Affirm'd, not only of Stars, 
that have unchangeable Magnitudes above 
* us; but alſo of the moſt Durable Rocks of 
Adamant, which by their Permanency and la- 
at | {ing Continuance, admit of no certain Com- 
putation, whereby may be Imply'd their Tem- 
5 mn porary 
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Be Remarks on Des. Cartes? Part. I. 
porary Alteration, or Change? And 'tis no 
wonder, if with the Modern Philoſophical 
Mine, pretendedly difcover'd by this Author, 
there be diſcern d fome Rubbiſh amongſt the 
Diamonds which he endeavours to poliſh by 
his Brain. Z NS SLRIEHORITELY 

For what is more groſs, than to render, as 
he does, the Attributes of an Uncreated Sub- 
ftance, or of God, the ſame with Created; and next 
to grant, That there is no other Piſtinction be- 
twixt Subſtance and Subſtance but as they differ 
in Attributes; which if true, there could be 
no exact diſtinguiſhing of Uncreated, and 
Created Exiſtence : By reaſon that a Corpo- 
real Being might, according to his Affirma- 
ion, have the fame Attributes. Nor is there 
any Diſcuſſion more Philoſophically difficult, 
than to explicate, how Subſtance and Body 
may be differently apprehended by any Intel- 
ligible Diſtinction of Science: But whoſocver 

will rely upon the Opinion of Des- Cartes, ; 
muſt wipe out of the Eſſence of his Intellect DB 
all actual Perception of Objects repreſented 
by the Senſes; and next be ſo far reconcild 
to his Idea, as to Denominate the Humane 
Soul a pecuhar Subſtance committed to the 
Body by God, but nothing ally d to Corpo- 
_— _ __  _. real 
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real Nature; tho naturally actuating the Bode 
of Man: As if it were no Contradiction to de- 
termine, That Subſtance, not to beunderſtood 
Body, can operate on Body. To evade which 
obvious Objection, he frequently labours, as 
may be obſervd by the Remarks precedently 
made on his Treatiſe, to ſublimate his con- 
 ceivd Idea, by ſuppoling, That the Faculty of 
= ſeparate Thought was ſo diſpos d by God as 4 
= perfed Thinking Subſtance Inherent in the Mind: 
To which, as a Giſt of Perfection, he Imputes 
= -unerrable Conception; asking no other Conditions, 
= whereby to remove the Miſapprehenſions and Frail- 
ties of Thought, than very conſiderative, and 
diſcreet Thinking : Which is the utmoſt perfor- 
mance that can be rationally attain d by any 
Contemplative Act; but not with that com- 
pleat Aſſurance requir'd by him, whereby 
| Thought may arrive to ſuch a Veritable Certainty, 
That it may not at all be Complicated with the 
| Senſes, or beholding to them for any Object of their 
Conveyance to the fudgment- Seat of the Under- 
flanding : Which is no leſs Inconſiſtent with 
Humane Capacity, than to believe with Des- 
Cartes, That it is poſſiblè ſo to Diſcipline the 
Mind, as to be one of his Thinking Proſelytes : 
Tho' not able to Demonſtrate, That there 1s 
1 N M 2 any 
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any ſenſible Certainty in that ſpeculative Mode 
of Thought, which by a main Artifice of his 
Brain he endeavours to promote. | 
Nor leſs diſcrepant from the ſoundeſt Opi- 


nion grounded on Divine and Philoſophical 
Science, is the Denomination he gives to the 


Deity, which he defines, an Uncreated Thinking 
Subſtance; or as he would intend, the Almighty 
an eternal Thinker : Which is very like a Con- 
tradiction in Terms: It being impoſſible to al- 
low to Thought, by common Acceptation, o- 
cher than a temporary Attribute; or not to be 
otherwiſe Defin'd than Exerted in Paſt, or 
Preſent Time : Which, if applyd to- God, 


were all one as to Impute to the Deity a tem- 
porary Thought; and muſt Imyly Solicitude 


and Care ſuitable to the Nature of Com 
templating on ſomething to be Improv'd or 


Perfected by Thinking, that was not before 


exactly conſider d: Which how far deſtructive 
to the Attribute of Omnipotent Perfection, 
I fuppoſe was not dueſy weigh d, by this Author, 


when he penn'd this Paragraph. I find a Con- 
ceit in Plato much more paſſable, than what is 


written by Des-Cartes, who being ask d, What 
God did? His anſwer was, That the Deity ex- 
ercis d Geometry. On which, the Learned 
| Lo Gaſſendus. 
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Gaſſendus, has this Comment, That Geometry as 
it Relates either to Contemplation, or Act ion, 
may not be incongruouſiy underſtood of God; as 
he may be ſali to Contemplate, and chiefly conſi- 

der himſelf in that Act, Emphatically expreſs d, 
in the Being given: by the Omnipotent to the 
Univerſe ; together. with the proportional Conſer-- 
dation it has from Supreme Power and Conduct. 
Which is a better Expoſition than that of a 
thoughtful Deity, deliver'd by this French 
Philoſopher ; who makes no ſuch ſublime 
Diſtinction betwixt an Uncreated and Created 
thinking Subſtance, as does in any kind Attri- 
bute to God, what he means by. Uncreated 
Thinking,. or how, or in what manner to be 
apprehended; as it may be apply d to the Dei- 
ty: So that according to the Latitude of this 
Author's Idea of Thinking ; perfect Thiought 
may be Inherently Attributed to the Humane 
Mind, no leſs than to the Almighty ; with 
this only difference, That Man. is not an Ori- 
ginal but a Created Thinker: And tis as 
poſſible, if granted, as this Writer determines, 
That perfect. Thought, beſtow d on the Soul 
by God, may be fill d with Perfection, as it 
ſolely reſides in the Intellect, no leſs Created 
than if it had been eternally ſuch. 5 

9 = — To 
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To conclude, it is far more congruous to 
the Propriety of the Diety, if ſaid, That he has 
for ever determin d, than by any Notion Af, 
firnvd a Thinker : It being not to be deny'd, 
That Thought can have other Conſtruction 
but as Imply d, by its Paſt, Preſent, or Future 

Contemplation on ſomething in Being : 
Which cannot be an Object of Omnipotent 
Thinking; becauſe nothing could really Exiſt 
that was not, by him, ſo foreſeen and E- 
Whercas Humane Reaſoning mult neceſſa- 
rily proceed from Principles deduc'd from ap- 
polite Concluſions gradually made and de- 
pending on Antecedents and Conſequents of 
Proof in every Conſideration : Which can | 
have no reſemblance to the Science of God; | 
whoſe perfect Knowledge is perpetually the 
ſame: And therefore admits of no ſucceſſive 
Degrees, or Qualifications, tending to the 
Method of Argumentative Confirmation. 

In his 60 Particular he attempts to ſurpriſe 
his Reader, but how Improperly may be ga- 
ther'd from the Expreſſion he delivers in theſe 

Words. Whoſoever ( faies he) does ac- 
Knowledge, That God could make us certainly In- 
telligent of whatſoever we may diſtinctly —m_ 
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hend; muſt, for Example, grant, That we may 
have an Idea of Subſtance extended, or Corpo- 
real; although we do not, as yet, afſuredly know 
that any ſuch Thing does really Exiſt; tho cer- 
tain of the poſſibility of its Exiflence,  _ 
And I may well Reply, That tis as far from 
my expectation to find in Des-Cartes, ſo weak 
an Argument, in order to the Grandeur of the 
Matter, he would prove; by his Aﬀirming,. 
That we can have no abſolute Aſſurance, 
unleſs the Intellect be immediately Im- 
power d by God, that Bodily Subſtance and. 
Extenſion have other than a poſhbility of be- 
ing ſuch: Which has ſo very oppoſite a di- 
ſparity to natural and ſenſible Conviction; . 
that it appears no leſs Irrational, than if he had 
undertaken to Argue Mankind into the Belief, 
That it is poſſible to have Senſes and yet be de- 
ſtitute of their Uſe. 
Can a Man live and not be ſenſible, That 
Subſtance, in its Bodily ſignification, has a 


AAA 


proper Being? Or can he feel, and cat the 
- | Food.that nouriſhes his Corporeal Compoſi- 
> | tion, and not be Knowing, otherwiſe than by 
— meer Cogitation, that he ſubſiſts by it, or 


that there is any ſuch Thing, but in poſſibili- 
ty Exiſting? Yet fo determin d, by the _— 
"Oe | pg T1 
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of this Author, however Contradictory to 


common Senſe ; or as Unſound, in his Way 


of Reaſoning, as if he had declar d, That a 


Man might have Corporeal Life, but be 


dcad as to all Bodily Conſideration; whilſt 


by ſole Ccogitation in the Mind, he may have 
only a. living Notion of the poſſibility of the 


Being of Subſtance and Body; as they may 


be diſtinguiſhd by their natural Capacities. 


Which Opinion of his he would Confirm, 
as he preſumes, with no greater difficulty, 


Than as any Man may judge that he is. a real 


Thinker, and by that Thought exclude from him- 

| ſelf all other Subſtance, either Thinking or Ex- 
tended. On which Suppoſition or Conſiſtency 
of Thought, as he intends it, he certainly 


concludes, That every Man may diſtinguiſh him- 
ſelf, not only from every Thinking Subſtance, 
but alſo from all others of Corporeal Denomi- 


Had a Poet been Author of this Conceir, 
he had not farther ſurpaſs'd the Exceſſes of 


Fiction, than tius French Writer has done by 
the liberty heallows:to his Invention, deviated 


from Principles of Reaſon and Philoſophy : 
For what is more prepoſterous to Both, than 
to conclude as he docs, That it is poſſible fora 


Thinking 
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Thinking Man to ſeparate himſelf, by meer 
Thought, from the ſubſtantial Similitude he 
has to all others of Humane Nature; as alſo 
from whatſoever can be ſaid Corporeally to 
Exiſt. And may not the fame Perſon by as 
good conſequence Determine, That he is a 
Thinker in Body, without being ſenſible, 
that any Bodily Life, Compoſition, or Parts, 
appertain to him? Which requires no plainer 
Contutation than what has been already ob- 

ſerv d on Paſſages of this Author, precedent- 

ly rn to the ſame purpoſe ; as may be 
diſcern d by whomſoever ſhall heedfully in- 
ſpect hee Ä 
; All which, in effect, is conceded by him- 
ſelf, before he comes to a Period of the Head 
I Treat of; where he thus Expreſſes, ——— 
That although we ſuppoſe, That God has ſo ſtrictly 
Jan d to the Cogitative Subſtance other Corpo- 
real Subſtance, that they cannot be more firmly 
Connected; and from their Conjunction Conflitu- 
ted their Union : Notwithſlanding they may re- 
main abſolutely diſtin, becauſe God may reſerve. 
a Power to ſeparate their Beings, tho Corporeally. 

Inclos'd : Or to confer Conſervation on both as 
United, or ſeparated; however they participate, 

by Exiſtence, with the Extent of the Body. 

N NN . Tas 
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Theſe words, in Summ, can have no other 
Signification than what may be conſter'd a 
D iſtinction without an apparent Difference, 
and therefore Logically Unintelligible; there 
being no Notion more perplexd than his 
manner of Uniting Subſtance to Subſtance, 
in a Corporeal Figure, and yet expect, that 
they ought to be requiſitcly diſtinguiſi d. 
"The Reaſon he gives in Summ, 15, That it 
may be fo Ordain'd by God, That whatſoever are 
TConjoyn d by him takes not from his Power to diſ- 
unite their Conjunction, by capacitating their 
Separation; or as the Soul may ſingly At without 
any Aſſiſtance or Concurrence of the Senſes appro- 
priared ig the Body. . N 
If chis be the beſt Argument that he can 
Alledge, by which he would heighten the 
Notion, ſo much Celebrated by him, of the 
Mind's operating by a diſtinct and clear Idea 
from all Corporeal Concomitancy; it is 
more than Intricately, in this Place, urg d by 
him; who grants the firm Union, Conſtitu- 
ted by God, of Soul and Body; yet will 
needs Imagine; that their Separation is alſo 
determin'd by God: And thus, by De Cartes, 
the Act of God 1s render d contradictory to 
. S 
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But how does he undertake to Explain his 


Propoſition ? Why verily, by no better Alu- 


rance than that it is poſſible for the Almighty 
ſo to diſpoſe the Humane Mind, that it may 
operate divided from the Body and ſenſible 
Parts; tho' naturally United to all of them: 

Which, in effect, does annex Contradiction 
to the Act of God; it being palpably evident, 
That the Underſtanding Faculty does actuate 
its Intelligence with the Concurrence of the 
Senſes: But no ſuch manifeſt Aſſurance, that 
by any ſeparate Power of the Mind the ſame. 
can be Effected. Let a Man Imagine, by his 
utmoſt Force of meer Thought, That by the 


Speculative Act of the Mind, is repreſented the 


Shape, Proportion, Likeneſs, and Colour,of any 
Object, whether it be Moving, Standing, or 
Lying; tis not in his Power fo perfectly to 
diſcern all their ſeveral Proprieties, as if they 
were viſibly N by him, and conſider d 
as proper Objects to entertain all other re- 


quiſite Parts of his Senſes : But very Impoj- 


{ible ro Contemplate, of any of theſe, by a- 
ny feparate Act of the Underſtanding diſtinct 
from Senſation : Becauſe there could be no 
| Idea or Notion of ſuch Things that had ne- 

ver been convey'd to the Intellect by the 
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conſent of the Senſes; as by Seeing, Feeling, 
Smelling, Taſting and Hearing, are occaſional- 
ly compleated the uſeful Appurtenances to the 
Humane Intellect: Wherefore it might be 
well admir d, Why the uſeage of Eyes, Hands, 
and Ears, with other of the Senſes, ſnould be na- 
turally Incident to the Bodily Parts and Com- 
poſition of Man; if the Mind could ſolely be 
perfectly apprehenſive without them? And 
doubtleſs theſe Excellent Gifts had been Inſig- 
nificantly conferr d on Mankind; if Thought, 
abſtracted from Senſation, might be alone 
exactly apprehenſiv e. Nor can ſufficient Rea- 
ſon be given, Why the Mind ſhould not have 

been folely beſtow'd, however Ordaind to 
_ Exiſt; if by its fingle Intelligence it could 
have perform'd the divers Operations, and 
Actual Capacities that are joyntly Exerted by 
the Soul and Senſes? LR 

Tis not to be deny d that the Exiſtence of 
the Mind, unconfin'd to Body, had been as 
calily accompliſh'd by Providence, had it been 


ſo determin d, as it is now Reſident with the 


Society of the Senſes: And queſtionleſs, if ſo 
eſtabliſh d, had, exalted Humane Felicity to 
a paramount degree : Nothing tending 
more to the detriment of Mankind, than 
e the 
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the complicated and prone Inveiglement of 


= the Soul by the Allurement of the Senſes: 


So that could the Mind have been exempred 
from Corporeal Conjunction, it had certainly, 
by ſa glorious Act of Providence, been diſ- 
chargd from its Bodily Confinement; to- 
gether with the exorbitant, and wicked. 
Temptations, it receives from the Appetites 
and Senſes. But this being repugnant to its 
| Decreed, and natural Station in the Body of 
Man; no room is to be found there for the 
Idea of Des- Cartes, by which he does incom- 
patibly infer, That the Humane Soul is of a di- 
ſtinct Subſtance, tho Co-herent to the Body 
of Man, and actually concomitant with Cor- 
poreal Operatio s 4 V fin BA 
In his 64 Particular, he farther attempts to 
Explain what he would mean by his Definition 
of a diſtinct Thinking Subſtance; his Allega- 
tion is, That Cogitation and Extenſion may be 
| underflood as 'one and the ſame Mind may have 
diverſity of I houghts; or as one and the ſame 
Body, retaining its own Quantity, may be diverſe- 
Extended; at one time in Longitude, at ano- 
ther in Latitude, or contrarily leſs in Latitude 
than in Depth, and the like, by which they may 
be diſtinguiſbd; as alſo conſider d as Modalities 
of the Subſlance to which they belong. Can 


E 
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Can this be Judg'd a proper Method, in 
order to the Improving of Humane Under- 
ſtanding, according to the | undertaking of 
this Author; as he Defines the yaried Propri- 
eties of Subſtance, whether in Length, Breadch, Þ| 
or Depth, no. other than different Modalities | 
applicable to the ſame Subſtance? Whereas | 
the contrary is Mathematically certain; be- 
cauſe the Extent and Proportions, in one 
and the ſame Body, muſt neceſſarily have a 
Af che Baſis of a ſolid Subſtance be ſuppos d 
to be lengthened one Foot more than it was 
before; the Latitude and Depth of the ſame 
Body cannot but have as to its Proportion, an 

Eſſential Variation: Which evidently proves, 
That vhat he Terms meer Modality, or acci- 
dental Change of local Parts in the ſame Sub- 
ſtance, is neither Arithmetically, or Geometri- 
cally true: It being no leſs abſurd to Affirm, 
That the half of a Number is all one with the 
whole; or that the different Situation, Mea- 
ſure, and Being of Subſtance, were neither 
a quantitative or formal Alteration in refe- 
rence to the reality of Place, Figure, or Mo- 
tion; as they ought to be apprehended in all 
their Capacities On which en, 

s 8 1 


the Idea of this French Writer, is fo fat from 
tending to a ſignificant Modality, as he would 
apply it; that it rather vaniſhes as a fictiti- 


ous Comment, or Shadow of his Brath. 
To be plain, ſhould a Man Collect a nu- 


merous Summ of Refin d Notions, with the 
moſt Artful Curioſity that could imploy his 


Imagination, whereby he would dignifie the 


Humane QIntellect; he might find the Under- 
taking no leſs difficult, to the fineſt Thread 
of his Reaſoning ; than to Invent a more 


wonderful Paſſage into an obſcure Labryinth: 
than could be ever attain'd by rational Con- 


duct: There being no paſſabler or clearer 


Proſpect by which the Soul of Man may 


diſeern the Manner of its actual Being and 


Exerciſing of the Intellectual Faculty; than 
as it is operatively Conjoyn d, with the temper 
of the Body and Senſcs: To whoſe united 
Concurrence may be Attributed, more or 
leſs, the qualified Abilities of the Underſtand- 


ing in every Conſideration. Do we not Ex- 
perimentally know, That Judgment, Wit, 


Paſſions, Affeckions, vertuous or vicious In- 
clinations, witli all the Moralities of Life, 


are Influenc d by the Mind; as it does partici- 
pate with the Elementary Compoſition Inge- 


rent. 
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rent in the Body and Senſes: Inſomuch, That 

their ſeveral Inclinations may be term d the 
Effects of Heat, Cold, Moiſture, or Drought, 
as they adhere to our Nature. 
Is not a Wiſe Man diſtinguiſhd by the Ju- 
dicious Temper of his Thoughs; the vain by 
their Levity and inſipid Converſation? No leſs 
diſcernable than one Man's ſtrength of Mind, 
or, Corporeal Vigour, has a natural Variation 
from another : To which may be Emphati- 

cally added, the experimental Obſervation as 

it reſpects the Intellectual Faculties; of which 

ſome are Impowerd with a more confidera- 
ble vivacity of Apprehenſion, Judgment and 


Wit, in Age; than was manifeſt in Youth : 


But in others, contrarily, a Decay, or Wi- 
thering of their Underſtandings no leſs appa- 
rent than the Wrinkles of their Brows and 
Cheeks: Which could proceed from no other 
Cauſe but as the Vigour of the Mind does na- 


turally Impair, in divers examples of Age; 


with the Strength and Temper of the Arteries, 
Nerves, Members and Senſes, that appertain 


to the Body: Jet not univerſally ſo, becauſe, 


not ſeldom obſerv d, That ſome Perſons, who 
have livd to Antiquity of Years, have rather 
been compleated, in all Kinds, by their In- 

r tellectual 


Fart. . 


given Ao. better Reaſon, than, that notwich- 
ſtanding they have ſome Corporeal Deficien- 


cies incident to Age; yet none in the Principal 


Aſſiſtants of the Brain, and its Contiginty 
with the Senſs . 


All which is far more evidently, demonſtra- 
ble than a ſuppos d Thinking Subſtance, ſepa- 


rately acting in the Body of Man, according 
to the Tenent of Des- Cartes; together with 


his Imaginary Modalities, by which he would 


inſinuate a diſtinct Thinking Faculty, to the 


Humane Soul, without any-ſpecifical Aſſiſtance 
receivd from the Senſes : A Notion no leſs 


abſurd, than tis impoſſible to Think, and not 
be exactly ſenſible of the Thing, or Object 
Thought on: Either as it had been at the 
fame time convey d to the Underſtanding by 


ſome One, or more of the Senſes ; or their 
Impreſſion, by the Memory before retain d. 
Which fully Confirms the Philoſophical 


Maxim; That nothing is in the Intellect, but 
what was before in the Senſes: Yet not ſo to 


be Apply d, or Inſtanc'd here, as might, in 
any reſpect, derogate from the Excellency of 
the Humane Soul, or its Immortal Eſtate, 
when Teen ae the Body; it being 
iS | | „ MA: 
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telectual Abilities; for which there can be 
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in the Power of the Almight to Eterhalize its 
Being; howſoever it 5 mpos di ot the 
manner of its Exiftence when : Reſident in the 

Body of Mann. eee 
1 Rnd no other Piſcuſſior ons ih this: Trenife 
of Des-Cartes, that require a more pertinent 
or accurate Obſervationghan may be Imply d 
from what is already: Written: Wherefore 
to avoid unneceſſary Repetition, Ideſcend to 
his Concluſion; where he briefly Summs the 
moſt conf derable Principles on which he had 
founded his precedent! Arguments; commit- 
ting them, as very adviſable, to the peruſal 
of his Reader.” * 
The Firſt of his Counts! is, 7 8 we ſhould 
be wery cautibus, how-we adhere to Former Opini- 
ons that' have” vr been Arfeliy Catechizd and 
fornd true; by : 4 ſubſequent Eramination: Which 

I confeſs is plauſibly Advis d. 

But how / does he make good theſe Admo- 
niſnments? Why, by beedfully regarding, * 
he prompts us, ſurl> Nörions we have in our 
ſelves, by which, he would ſuppoſe, We are 
enough enabled 10 arrive” to. nw and aiftint? 
hn wledge. 22 65 94) 
Here he padde the! main Piet and 
Application of his Former Ideas, in order to 
8 erect 


— 3 rund A oc 


eręct perfect: Underſtanding in the 3 
Intellect; and by which = undertakes o 
Clearſe it, chat the Senſes may have nothing 
to do with its orderly Perception: As if pl 
Determination made by | the Intellect, wit 
= the Afiftanceof the Senſes ; were no leſs de- 
= trimental to the Principality of the Mind, 
BY chan the looſe Advice of a City. Mobb would 
beo their Monarch: Whereas, by a ſuper 
Inference, the bare Idea of the Mind, intro- 
du d by Des- Cartes; if ducly conlider d; dogs | 
Imply ſuch 1 of Thought as is no way = 
conſiſtent with the orderly Rule of Mans 
Undlerſtanding: It being ae That che 
Ho dy- Politick of Reaſon, or perſpicuity of 
Thought, in its orderly Method, ſhould be 
perform d without the Concurrence of the 
Senſes; no more than a Man can be aſſur d, 
he lives, and not ſenſibly demonſtrate, both 
in Soul and Senſe, that he does ſo. But ſo 
fully, I conceive, has been, by what is Writ- 
ten before, refell d the fect of this Au- 
thor, relating to his ſo often Inſetted, or 
rather devisd Tenent, or Manner of certain 
Thinking, under the Notion of an Idea; 
that i i, Ps £00 ole Wale Invented by 
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Towards the Cloſe of his Treatiſe which 
he takes to be, on divers accounts, a very Irre- 
fragrable Advancement to Humane Under- 


ſtanding. * eng en 117. 
Nie much Celebrates this Inſtance, 27. 
. That amongſi all the Notions, by which Man is 
enabled to diſcern Propoſitions of Eternal Verity; 
there is none more ſignally applicable than the 

certain Affirmation, That out of Nothing, comes 

Nothing : Which Allegation, of his, if ma- 
turely conſider d. will be found Improper, 
may, abſurd: As what can be more oppoſite 

to Reafon and Senſe, than to- ſuppoſe, That a 
Notion, or Thought of the Mind, can have 

nothing for its Object? Becauſe whatſoever 

is conceiv d, by Intellectual Thinking, muſt be 
really Exiſtent; it being all one as to Imagine, 

That Non entity, or Vacuity, has a Natural 

and Certain Being, notwithſtanding that the 

Univerſal World is repleniſhd with Bodies of 

divers Kinds, and no room left either in the 

Univerſe, or Brain of Man for the Concepti- 
on of Nothing. So that to derive a Notion 

from what can be Interpreted by no Word, 

Etymology, or fubſtantia} Thought; is no 


other than as if Monſteur Des-Cartes had Ima- | 
gin d himſelf Nothing, in Body and Mind. : E 


when 


E 
NG 
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when in order to manifeſt a certain Truth, 
he Penn d his Contemplation of Nothing. 
And 'tis much to be admir d, That this 


Author, who endeavours to Embelliſn his Opi- 


nion by a new Way of Reaſoning, ſhould 
comply with the Obſolete, and no leſs Imper- 
tinent Poſition of ſome Former Philoſophers; 

by which they would Infer, That the Term or 
Accent of Speech, that Verbally did Relate 

to Nothing, was contradictory to whatſoever 


had Eſſential Being: Whereas there can be no 


Contraricty or Oppoſition, betwixt Nothing 
and any Tning that may be ſaid, either as a 


Cauſe, or Effect, to have real Exiſtence. 
On which ground it may aptly be requir d, 


That the pretended Philoſophical Tenent, that 


would Aſſert, That out of Nothing, comes No. 


thing; ſhould be as clearly Expung d out of 
all Diſcuſſions of that Nature, as if a Man 


ſhould undertake to Argue, that one Impoſſi- 


bility could produce another: Or Celebrate a 


Non-entity, under the Notion of Eternal 


Truth, and Crown it on the Pate of Non- 


ſenſe. Beſides all which Abſurdities, tis very 


apparent, That this ſuppoſed Principle is abſo- 


lutely Inconſiſtent with the moſt general Be- 


lief of Mankind, that allows Perfect Creation, | 


from 
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AHE 3 of the Tide ap- 
pertaining to the Second Part of 
the Philoſophy of Des- Cartes, cre- 
gates in h. — 5 an Egregious 
ExpaQacion of a ſuperlative Method, and un- 
donbred Aſſurance; whereby the Humane 
Mind might ſatisfactorily apprehend the ad- 
mirable Conliſtence of the Material World, 


provi- 
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providentially Diſpos'd for the vaſt Habitati- 


- 9 


Which is ſo Important a Knowledge, That 
the Miſdemeanour of the Intellectual Faculty 
cannot be excus d from being Impeach'd by 
the Aſſembly of the Senſes; if negligently 
Regardleſs, or not induſtriouſly Apprehenſive, 
as far as can be Extended its Solid Contem- 


plation; How Mankind is ſenſibly Suſtain'd by 


the peaceable Order and Conduct of Nature: 


And next to that Philoſophical Speculation, L 


the Soul of Man ought to bewail its Infelicity, 
in Bodily Life; when perniciouſly allur d by 


Covetous, or Ambitious Deſires, to Poſſeſs 
more of the Earth he treads on, than ought 


to be his, to the Detriment or Ruin of others: 


Inſtead of deducing from the regular Con- 


ſtitution of the World, in which he Subſiſts, 
How unnaturally he Lives, by Infringing the 


Rights of Humane Society: Which ought to 


have an Impreſſion on the Soul, in a Philo- 
ſophical, and Moral Conception. This is as 


a Progmium fitly annex d to the enſuing 


Treatiſe, I thought not Improper to Inſert ; 


before I come to the Firſt Particular of Des- 
Cartes, which as a Platform or main Fund 


to his ſubſequent Notions, he Compiles; by 
VE | undertaking 


1 
Io Ps 
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undeftaling to Explain the Reaſons 0 which 
the Exiſtence of Material I. hings aur be cer. 
tainly underſtood. 
| 1 firſt. Words are theſe, — Although 
there is no Man that does not fully convince him. 
ſelf, That Material Things do really Exiſt, not- 
withſtanding that it has been -dubioufly render d 
by me, in the precedent Diſcuſſions, or accounted. 
among the Prejudices incident to the Childhood, 
or Greenneſs of aur Tears ;, it is now Incumbent,” © 
on me, to ſearch for the Reaſons that may prodigy = 
its perfect Intelligence : To which 8 
infers, Ihat whatſoever-we appre hend, muſt neceſ- 


5 ſarily proceed from ſomething, that. is not the 


ſame with the Humane Mind; nor is it in our 
Power, as he Affirms, to think of one Thing more 
than another; but as from ſome other Thing we 

are Afefed, or receive Impreſſion on the Senſes: 

And makes this Quere, Whether that I. bing be 
not God, or differently to be concetiꝰ ? 
This Part of this Head, may be pertinent- 
ly Anſwer d, by demanding, On what ground 
Hes. Cartes undertakes to conclude, that the 
Soul is ſo diſpos'd,' as it operates on the Senſes 
by the Idea it has from God? Which perfectly 
cContradicts the Notion deliver d by him in the 
= Ah Particular of his 1 Part, and Remark d 


by 
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by me, accordinghy;. where he declares, 
That it is in our Power to reject 2 
doubt of, or- feign that it is falſe 5 and thus we 
may ſuppoſe, that there is no God, no Heaven, u 
Bodies, and that we hade no Hands, 710. Foes, or 
Bodies Conſtituted. 

But in his Second Part which E now diak 


dieated before, to the uſes of the Mind. By 
which it- appears, that he was conſcious. of his 
former Miſtake; and chat tis not poſſible to 
diſcourſe, as he does, in this Part; aerial 
Principles; without allowing, 
the Mind to its ſenfible Diſcerament. | 

— he Reaſon that he mentions is, That be- 


tauſe we ſenſibly, and diſtinctij percetve, from the 


 Ipulfe of the Senfes, any cortain Matter ex- 
tended into Length, Rreadth and Depth, whoſe Parts. 
are diverſly Figur d. and variouſly 


of: ſuch Extended Murter, ard afterward ſhould- 
cauſe any other Thing 4 te diſpoſe the - Humane 


lxreliect, that might fix lis Imagination on mh | 


had neither Extenſion, Figure, ox Motion; no rea- 


ſom can be given, 1 * ebe thought. 4 
Weceiver,. 5 — 


with, he reſtores the Senſes, chat he had Ab. 


the Aſſociation of 


Mov d; as alſo. 
how they affet 1s wien different Conceptions- that 
me hase of theit & olaurs, Smells, Griefs, and the 
like :. ed ſboula Imbue-the Mind. with an Idea 


This baſſage can have no excuſable Defence, 
if judiciouſſy Examin d: The Queſtion he 
offers being ſo ill stated, or Inconſiſtent with 
the accurate Part of Reaſoning, That it can- 
not amount to Refm d Sophiſtry. For how- 
ever he might conceive, That the Soul, toge- 
ther with its Mental Idea, might be placed 
in the Body by God; it could not be without 
aſſurance, that the World is repleniſh d with 
Corporeal Beings thar cannot be Denomina- 
ted ſuch, but as Length, Breadch and Depth, 
Colour, Taſte and Smell, are their natural Pro- 
prieties: So that where the Intellect and Sen- 
ſes are joyntly Illuminated, in whatſocvet 
| Method, by the Act of God; they muſt be 

far more certain than to admit any room for 
Miſconception, or the If, or Quere, Inſerted 
by Des- Cartes; by which he would Infer, That 
could a Man, Enſoul'd by God, Imagine by 
any other means, that chere is no ſuch Thing 
as Longitude, Latitude, Depth and the like, 
appertamning to Corporeal Subſtance; he 
might call God a Deceiver: Which were all 
one as to ſuppoſe, That a Man duely apprchen- 
ſive, of any Object, ſhould by the Will of God, 
voluntarily Determine, that he is not; which 
is no leſs Irrational, than Impoſſible to all of 
. . „ competent 
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competent Underſtanding: But no diſallow- 
able Tenent if apply d to other Particulars of 
Mankind, whoſe Intellects are not of ſuffici- 
ent Ability, if not naturally ſtupid, or acci- 
dentally unſound, or phrenetically diſtemper d; 
as is. the condition of ſuch as are Diſtracted, 
and, in a manner, totally deſtitute of the Uſe 
af: their Rational; Faculty: And who can 
doubt, that not a few of theſe, want Capacity 
to define Length; Breadth and Depth, as 
Inſeparable to Bodily Exiſtence? Which could 
not have been, if Mankind were Univerſally 
endu d by an Impartial Courſe of Nature, Or- 
dain d by God, and ſo committed to the Hu- 
mane Body: W here it muſt have had a more 
excellent Reſidence than could be impedited, 
ar debas'd by Corporcal Attributes; and muſt. 
have likewiſe been compleated with as perfect 
an Idea, in every reſpect, as this Author endea- 
vours to prove: But not being perform d, his 
manner of. Argument turns the point. of; a Di- 
lemma againſt his Aſſertion, by which he would 
annex a more general and perfect Idea to the 
Saul of. Man, than is experimentally Certain; 
and whereby, in effect, he Terms God a De- 
Civer; becauſe, according to his Doctrine, c- 
very. Soul, within a Humane Body has not a pa- 
rallel idea of exact Knowledge. A. 
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A Bleſſing much to be wiſh d, or rather 
Implord by Prayer, were it not repugnant to 
the Methods of Providence omnipotently de- 
termin d; by which the Intellectual Faculty 
is differently Impowrd, as its Corporcal Do- 
minion is more or leſs Abſolute ; either as it 
commands, or is weaken'd in Rule, by the 
Conſpiracy of the Senſes: Which cannot be 
otherwiſe, the Mind being ſurrounded and 
continually endanger'd by the frail Compoſi- 
tion and Temperatures of the Bodily Parts, 
in which it operatively Reſides. 1 
On the contrary, were there ſuch a clear 
Idea, from above, infus'd' into the Soul of 
Man, as is Inſtanc'd by Des-Cartes; by which: 
every. requiſite Notion, or Truth, might 
be perfectly apprehended: It were. not con- 
ſiſtent with the Juſtice of the Almighty, if 

every Individual of Mankind were not equally 
Intelligible; on which account, one Man, 
might be as wiſe, in every Conſideration, as 
any other : And if fo, there would be leſs 
neceſſity for Superior Magiſtracy, or Rule; 
could every Man be alike Diſcreet in govern- 
ing of Hime 56-4 ne 
In the mean time, Des-Cartes has introducd 
a new Character, on the Stage of Phulotophy, 

To = „ 
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more compleat in Thotight than is univocally 


Conlſiſtent with the Figure of Humane Com 
polition; by which rs Perſonated the Dreſs 


and Mode of the Mind, as it is Clochd by:che | 
Senſes: From whence tis apparently manitctt, 


Thar the Powers of the Rational Soul are fre- 


quently exerted ſuitable to the diverſity of 


Tempers that ſenſibly Exiſt, Improve, or 
Decay, in the Body of Man. I 


And this as Naturally Certain as Animal 1 
Creatures of the fame Kind, vigorouſly Grow. 
or Impair ; or are more Subtil, Active and 


Strong, proportionable to the Elementary 


Mixtures by which they Subſiſt. And there 


fore as highly preſumptuous, as to Argue a- 
gainſt the Methods of Providence, if diſcufsd, 
Why Men and Creatures are ſo Conſtituted in 
their Several Capacities of Being, and Life ? 
Which is above the ſearch of Mans Reaſoning, 


and only known to the Om nipotent Diſp ofer 
of whatfoever the Univerſe contains. All 


which, if duely conſtder'd, ſufficiently ex- 


plodes the Novel Scene of this Part of the 


Philoſophy of this Author, together with the 

Actual Character he gives to Mankind, in his 

Modalities of Intellectual Apprchenſion, as 
. is Perſonated by his fen 
.”) 5 His 
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but ends with a Falſehood: Where he grants, 
That the Mind, or Soul of Man, is more ſtrictly 
Dyited to its peculiar Body, than to all other 


Bodies: The Reaſon he offers is, Becauſe we 
hade an Apprehenſion of Griefs, and other ſenſi- 
ble Advertencies that happen unthought an by us; 
of which the Mind, he concetves, could not be: 


_ Intelligent, as it is meerly Cogitative, but as it 
is Conjoyn d to a Certain extended and moveable: 


Subflance call d the Humane Body. =» 
The Antecedent Part of this Head is un- 


doubtedly true; which ſignifies no more, than 


that our Souls have more to do with our own 


Bodies, chan with any other: And who could 


have expected, that Des. Cartes could have: 


pre ſented fis Reader with ſo vulgar a Specu- 


lation? Which has no other Tendency, thans 
that every Man is as far apprehenſive as the 
Comphment af his Soul and Senſes will: ex- 


end; and thus. are Griefs, Paſſions, Affecti- 
| ans, ſtnſibly diſtingniſh d 


by us, when Ap 


1 


pertaining to others: Becaufe the Rational Fa- 

cult ſy o pathetically coriplics witch the Sen- 
ſozcin Conyexing their Intalligence to Things, 
of that Kind, withourius ;) as hu that has felt a 
Waundor Pain in an ofihis Corporcal Parts. 


wall. 
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all one as to Afficm, That we may 


- 


will judge of the ſame in others. Bur how 
to think of any Thing that appertains to our 
ſelves, and not to perform it by help of the | 
Mind, as a ſenſible Thinker; is a Riddle | 
not to be unfolded by the Writings of Des- 
Com ER - e 

In his Third Particular he attempts to clear 


the Point; but, in effect weakens it, by this 


Feeble Propoſition of his: The Perception of 
the Senſes does not direct us to Diſcover what is 
really in Things, but as they are render d profita- 
ble, or detrimental to Humane Compoſition : Un- 


leſs ſometimes, or by accident, we are Taught by 


the Senſes what thoſe Bodies are, and how they 
Exiſt. And therefore ( ſaies he,) we muſt Depoſe 
the Senſes, and ſolely Fudge by help of the In- 
tellect according to the Ideas that are Incident to 


It, by Nature. © 


Whoſoever is Maſter of a Grain of Reaſon, 


muſt be convinc d, That a Contradiction is 
Imply'd by the manner of Argument, here 


urg d by this Author: 1 Who grants, That by 
the Conjunction of rhe Soul and Senſes, we 


perfectly Diſcern what is Beneficial, or Hurt- 


ful to us; but in that Act, do not certainly 
apprehend what thoſe Things are: Which is 
be Intel- 

ligent, 


S* 
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ligent, yet not undoubtedly aſſur d of what 
we underſtand: Unleſs the Intelle& be Refin d 
by Idea, after his manner, as the moſt natu- 


ral Way of being clearly Apprehenſive; and 
with ſuch diſparagement to the Senſes, That 


they may be, in his Opinion, neglected: Tho 


common Experience might have convinc d 


him, that they are, by Nature, Conſtituted 
Aſſiſtants and real Proofs of whatſocver is 


openly and demonſtratively underſtood. 


But it ſeems he omitted theſe Conſiderati- 
ons: And therefore in his next Particular, 


which is his Ath, he poſitively directs, as he 


would intend the Ufe of his Idea, by which 
he Argues, That the Nature of Matter, or Body, 
does not Con ſiſt in that it is Hard, Ponderous, or 
any other Manner alfecting the Senſes; but only 
4s it is a Thing extended in Length, Breadth and 
Depth: And for durition, or hardneſs, the Senſe 
diſcovers it no farther, than as the Parts of a 


Hard Body Reſiſt the Motion of our Hands meeting 


with it. CET” Is 
Here he would exalt his Idea to the height 


of Dominion in the Mind, and level the 
Senſes below the Capacities that Nature has 


allow'd them : Nothing being more Philoſo- 
phically Irrational than the Suppoſition he 
„ Inſerts, 
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Inſerts, That the Nature of Body is only to be 
underſtood as it has Longitude, Latitude and 
Depth; and why not alfo as it is Weighty, 
Hard and Colour'd ? Is not Air as much a 


Body as Iron, and yet perfectly diſtinguiſhd | 


by the compact Durition of the Latter, as its 
Eſſential Propriety? And as abſolutely diffe- 
rent in Colour, could the diaphanous Subſtance 
of Ait be as viſible to the Eye; and although 


it be not, we may conceive the Diſtinction, 
much furer, than we could by intruding on 


the Mind a conceited Idea; becauſe we are 


ſenſibly Aſſur d, That no Corporeal Thing 


can have Being in Nature, without its coloura- 
ble Property: And this as familiarly Certain, 
as that a Bay-Horſe cannot be Denominated 
a2 Horſe, if his natural Colour could be ſepa- 
rated from his Subſtance. = 
I here are many Things that may be ſaid 
to have Colour, that are not genuinely their 
own : And fo a painted Cheek, whether in 
Man or Woman, is no Dye or Complexion 
of Nature, but Artificically Colourd : And 


vue Judge of Pictures as they Reſemble the 


Life by the Colours apply d to them by the 
Skill of the Painter. 5 


And 


„ 


l 


And tis no leſs evident, that Des- Cartes has 
preſented his Reader with a very Fictitious 


= Varniſh of his Pen; if he meant no other 


diſtinction of Colours, Relating, or Apply d 
ro Material Subſtances, than in this Place he 
mentions : And in Summ concludes, That 


Weight, Colour and ſuch like Corporeal Qualities 


may be ſeparated from-their Inherence in Matter ; 


fo that the Nature of the Subflance, to which 


they belong, does not depend on any of them. 


And is not this a conciſe Manner of Idea, 


in this Author, by which he would have us 


believe, That Bodily Subſtance may have Ex- 
itence, and be ſenſibly perceiv d without being 


diſcerd by its genume Shape, and Figure? 


If Colour, Hardneſs and Weight, with other 


Qualities appertaining to Matter, are defin d 
Accidents in a Philoſophical Senſe; yet allow- 
able ſuch as, when natural, are inſeparable 


Proprieties from Bodies ro which they apper- 


tain? And tis ſome wonder, that this Learned 


Monſieur ſhould forget, on this ac: lion, That 


ey 


noted Logical Maxim, 2424 
= Qued omni ſola et ſemper accidit ſubjecto. 
So that the Idea of this Author, as it is here 


Apply d by him, is ſo far from a Werghty, or 
99 = . indeed 
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indeed a Colourable Notion, That tis as ſure- 
ly Confuted as a White Plum may be di- 
finguiſh'd by the Act of en from a 
Black one. 

The next Step he takes, is to preſent his 
Reader with the Doubts of ſome Perſons, who 
Determine, That Bodies may be ſo Rarified, or, 
Condens'd, that they may have, by Rarifaftion 
more Extenſion than when Condens d. To which 
Number of Dubitants I deſire to be added: 
Becauſe I conceive nothing more clear than 
the doubt he Delivers. 

Is it not very evident, That Snow when 4 
ſoly d, by Rarifaction, into Water is ſubſtan- 
tially Ext. dw farther than before ; as it may 
be obſerv d falling from a Hill into a River? 
And is it not as manifeſt, That ſome Parts of 
Wood, when Thinn'd and Rarified by Fire, 
convert to Smoak ? So that 'tis impoſſible to 
deny, that Corporeal Alteration is not Incident 
to. Rarifaction, which gives it a variable and 
different Extenſion, if compar'd-to the ſpace 
it Precedently fill'd; and this amounts to De- 
wonſtration, inſtead of Opinion. 
But he that will be Proſelyted, by the Do- 
ctrine of Des- Cartes, muſt, in this Caſe be 
fuch a. complablc Sceprick as to Renounce his 


ſenſible 
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ſenſible Conviction, and accord with him 
where he contends to Argue, That who- 
| ſoever, will attentively Think and admit no- 
thing but what he clearly underſtands, will 
Judge, That no more is Effected by Rarifacti- 
on and Condenſation than Change of the 
Corporcal Figure. And this, in few words, 
is the ſumm of what is contain d in his Fifth 
and Sixth Particular, that is worth a Remark. 
The Reaſon he offers is, That Rarified Bo- 
dies, having many Pores, are there Repleniſhd 
with other Subſtances; and by that means be- 
come Condens's. M ð ͤ ge 185 
This Conceit of his is as diſtant from Proof, 
as Fiction is from Truth: And nothing more 
obviouſly Anſwer d; ſince tis Philoſophical- 
ly Certam, That Condenſation is added to Bo- 
dies which are made more or leſs Solid, as 
their thinner Parts are proportionately. expell'd 
by Rarifaction: And thus a tenuous. Sub- 
ſtance is gradually render d more compact, 
and barden'd by the Fire; as is, in divers 
Kinds, Experimentally Obſervable: Which =_ 
however producing Alteration of Figure in 7 
their Carporeal Extent; tis as they receive So- 
lidity or Durition from the Capacity that 
their tenuous Parts have in order to Rarifacti- 
| 1995747) | | | „ 
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from any Intervals, or Cranics in Bodies, 
fill d with other Bodies, that cauſes Con den- 
ſation; but ſo much of the Tenuity of 
cher Compoſitions as being vaniſh d by 
Rarifaction, leaves them more compactly 


Suppoſe he had been ask d,. Whether the thin 


Subſtance of Air, or Fluid Body of Water, 
did Exiſt with any ſuch Pores or Inlets in them 
that might be Receptacles for other Bodies? 

He could not probably have ſolv d the Queſti- 
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on: So that tis not, as this Writer Infers, 


on, notwithſtanding tis very apparent, That 
Air is Thicken d by Moiſture that exhal'd, by | 


the Sun, is mingled with it. But Water being 


a groſſer Subſtance, is Condens d as its Thinner 


Parts are by Heat extracted from it; and 
this may be diſcern d in every ſtanding Pool, 


or Puddle. 5 

All whichis Equivalently acknowledg'd by 
him in his Entrance to his Seventh Head, 
Where he grants, That there are no Pores in 


Air, or Water, that may add in their Amplitude, 


by pining Reception to other Bodies whereby 


they: May be . more " Repleniſh'd : Yer would 


have it paſs, in being ſuppos d, for a Ratio- 


nal Fiction; but I expected his Proof, and 


therefore 
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therefore muſt be excuvd, if I reject his 
Fable. | I . 
As for Corporeal Extent, causd by Rari- 
faction; he ſeems to allow none otherwiſe 
than as he would a new Body fo Extended: 
Which is not Univerſally true; and may be ſo 
underſtood from the Example given already. 
of Snow Diſlolvd, by Rarifaction, to Wa- 
ter; which, when Snow, was but Water Con- 
= gcald: So that it cannot be properly ſaid to 
have a new Body but alter d to the Fluid Sub- 
ſtance which it had before. ä | 
= The like may be Affirm d of Lead, or o- 
ther Materials, that when melted, and en- 
| largd by Extenſion, do not loſe the Deno- 
mination of the ſame Corporeal Subſtance, 
in which Senſe, Lead, when Diffolv'd, is as 
truely Lead, as it was in its precedent Ex- 
iſtence. 1 pb | 
Examples might be added, on this Subject, 
did the Reply that I have made require far- 
ther Illuſtration; wherefore I proceed to his 
next Point, which he thus States: Quantity 
and Number differ, only in Reaſon, from the 
quantitative or number'd Thing 5 This Poſition. 
he proceeds to Explicate by Affirming, That 
the whole Nature of Corporeal Sabſtance, 
MM LE may 
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may be conſider d, as contian'd in the ſpace of ten 
Feet, altho we attend not the Meaſure of any 
ſuch'Number-of Feet: And by Converſe, (ſaies 
he,) the Number Jen may be underſtood, as well 
as a Quantity of jo many Feet, although we are 
regardleſs of its Determinate Subſlance. yo 
Here the gentile Monſieur renews his Ad- 
dreſs, to his Miſtecſs of Thought, under the 
Notion of Idea: Which he endeavours ro 
Compleat by ſuch a refin'd Mode of Philoſo- [| 
- phical Courtſhip, That like a Platonick Lover, 
he ſeparates Senſe from the Motives he En- 
dears. But J preſume, that his Amour. has 
met with divers coy Reprimands from Rea- 
fon, the moſt Celebrated Miſtreſs and Beauty 
of the Underſtanding. 
And tis no preſumption, I conceive, if I 
Attribute a rational Succeſs to my Pen, which 
has, more than often, refelPd the Carteſian 
Idea in divers preceding Diſcuſſions : Where- 
fore I might refer my Reply to what J have 
already Written : Did not the reſpect that 
have to the Abilities of this Author, tho none 
to his Miſtakes,” oblige me to prolong my In- 
ſpection 3:1 rogerhet with an carneſt Delire of 
being convinced, might I find Cauſe, from his 
Propoſals But inſtead of meeting with any 
| Motivcs 
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Motives of his, ſufficient to reconcile me to 
his Aſſertions, I may juſtly obſerve an Errone- 
ous Relapſe to his former Principles. 
And thus in his, Sth Particular, that oc- 
caſions my Debate; He ſuppoſes, That 
the whole Nature of Corporeal Subſtance contaimd 
in a ſpace of Ten, or any Number of Feet, may 
be underſtood without any Computation of it, as 
lotally Commenſurable; and this to be accom- 
pliſb'd by a ſole Idea of the Mind, in his Opinion. 

But is it poſſible to promote meer Thought, 
by an Inſenſible Act, ſuitable to the purpoſe 
he intends it? Can a Man that never under- 

ſtood how a Plain Superficies may contain 
Body, or is produc'd according to his Exam- 
ple, to a ſpace of Ten Feet; Conceive, or 
Delineate ſuch a Figure, without know- 
ing that it is Compleated by Multiplying 
co g cbh ya? d ET | 
Should a Mathematical Tutor Inform his 
- Pupil, That it would be ſufficient for his In- 
ſtruction, if by Mental. Speculation he Ima- 
gin d that there was, in Nature, ſuch a Thing 
as a: Plain Superficies, tho he did not appre- 
hend that Longitude and Latitude were its 
Numerical Propricties: Could Science be 
Improy'd by ſuch an Impertinent and Idle 
ä "Xa Idea 
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Idea that can ſignifie nothing either to Theory, 
or Prafnce? dts, 2 
On the contrary, every Man muſt be as 
.competently Intelligent, as was this Author, 
of the Qualifications of Lines that appertain 
to ſuperficial Content; and as certainly too, 
as the Dimenſions of any Number of Acres 
may be figuratively Included in a Square or 
Parallelogram, or he will profit little on this 
Queſtion, by Reading of Des-Cartes: | 
Who next proceeds to inform us, That 
votwithſtanding tis a certain Truth, (and ſo I 
think too, hat nothing can be taken from Quan- 
_ tity, or Extenſion, but the Subſtance, to which 
they belong, muſt alſo be Leſlen d: And converti- 
bly, not the leaſi Part of Subftance can be exempt- 
ed; but as much of Quantity and Extenſion will 
be talen from it. JF 
Ihis Opinion of his he alledges as oppo- 
fice to the Tenent of others, of whom he faics. 
| there are (ome that conſider Corporeal Subſtance 
es diſtinct from its Quantity: Which Conception 
of theirs cauſes them confuſedly to think, that the 
fame Subſtance may be term d Incorporeal. 
Whether there was ever Man of fuch a 
wide Imagination may well be queſtion'd : 
Since nothing can be more abſurd than to 
: Imagine, 
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Imagine, That Subſtance might remain, in 

any Kind Subſtance, without its proper 
Quantity; and next, notwithſtanding that 
Contradiction, or as he calls it confuſion of 

Thought, to ſuppoſe, the ſame Subſtance 
Metamorphos d, by a myſterious Way of 
Thinking, to Incorporeal; which is no leſs 
contradictory to the natural Being and Defi- 
nition of Subſtance, than if a Man thould: 
determine, that Body could ceaſe to be Body : 
Becauſe Subſtance 18 infeparable from Quan- 
rity, as its Corporeal Propriety; and therefore 
by no Notion, or Object of Senſe, can be 
deem'd Incorporeal. But notwithſtanding. 
that the Incomprehenſible Idea of Incorporeal 
Subſtance is reprovd by Des-Cartes, as No- 
tionally Confus d; the Senſe that he delivers 
in the 64th Particular of his Firſt Part, or Trea- 
tiſe of Humane Cognition, is ally d to the ſame 
Abſurdity, as may be obſerv d from my Re- 
marks on that Head: Where he ſuppoſes 
That Cogitaion and Extenſion may be confider d 
as Modalities of Subſtance; becauſe, as he Af. 
firms, The Humans Mind muy have diverſity f 
Thoughts; -by\whichithe Cogitatide Subſtance, as 
he Deſines it, may at one time Imploy its Iden of 

Things, cr) doftinguiſt d Abe the + 


R 2 ſiſtance 
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J lance of the Senſes; at another, operate in 
Conjunction with the ſenſible Parts of the Body: 


Is not this ſuch. a manner of Idea as ——_ 
render the Thinking, Subſtance. of the Mind 
with, or- without Quantity; as pleaſes the 
Thinker > Which little differs from the Irra- 
tional Notion of Incorporeal Subſtance; if 
any Thing, by excluding of Quantity, might 


= poſſibly Imagin'd ſubſtantial. | 
From whence it may be inferr d, That the 


TCrrticiſme offer d by Bes. Cartes, in this Place, 


in order to refell the Opinion of others, does 


conſiderably reflect on his own. 


And thus I proceed to ſuch of 3 | ag 
riculars as occalion my Remarks; which 1 
ſhall Inſert no ofcner than. the Subject re- 


quires. 


all that is not Eſential to the Nature of Body : 
As if a Stone be melted, or pulverisd, it does 


not therefore ceaſe to be Corporeal : We may alſo 


reject 0 oloar, becauſe we frequently obſerpe,S ones 


fg very pellucidly ſbine, as if they were without. 
Colour. And ſo we may rejeft Gravity, Lightmeſs, 


Heat ane C Wd, with All arher r val 3 becauſe. 


ISS 1% 1 A | = : 1. 


In his 11th Head, he. reminds us of the 
Idea that we may have of Body, by the Exam- 
ple he gives of a Stone, from which we may re ject 
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they are either not conſider d in the Stone, or be- 
ning Chang d, the Corporeal Nature of the Stone 
= rs not alter d with them.  —_ 1E IS | 
= Here methinks he makes a great Pudder 
= to little purpoſe ; or no other than to prove - 
that which no Man ever deny d: If there can be _ 
any Thing more Experimentally manifeſt than © Bl 
That Subſtance; by. what means ſoever varied 

or Chang d. will ſtill retain Quantity, as its = 
Corporcal Propriety, not to be ſeparated from, ; 
it by Force or Fire: So that the Eſſential Na. 
ture of Body cannot be deſtroy d, tho' it be | 
leſſend or dwided into Innumerable Particles = 
of the ſame Subſtance : But not ſo continue; 9 
in the Qualities of. Colour, Weight, Heat, Y 
Cold, Moiſture, or the like, that were its. 

former Appurtenances: Becauſe Alteration 
muſt neceſſarily Change its accidental Quali- 
fications, conſonant to the Philoſophical Max. 
im, a non efſe tale ad eſſe tale: Which ſignifies, 
that it is otherwiſe, than it was in Figure or Di- 
menſion, together with ſuch like External 
Qualifications as it precedently had, and are 
naturally diverſified according to Corporcal, 


But amongſt the Examples which he pre- 
ſents to his Reader, as ſo many felect Jewels 
„ W 2 
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of Thought, I cannot but obſerve the blemiſh | 


that ] find in the Diamond of his Idea; where 


he ſuppoſes, That the Subſtance of ſuch a 


Stone may be ſo Tranſparent that its Colour 
might not be viſible : But how any Thing 
can be fo refinedly ſplendid as not at all per- 


_ ceptible by its Colour; is not leſs abſurd, than 
to Affirm, that ſomething is ſeen without being 
diſcern d: It being Optically, and Phyſically, 


impoſſible to be ſenſible of any Object of 


with its Subſtance. 1-39 
True it is, That a Diamond may be feverd 

into Parcels of its Subſtance, and that its Splen- 

dours will proportionably leſſen with its Corpo- 


Sight, unleſs its Colour be ſufficiently viſible 


real Parts: But not ſuitable to the Altera- 


tions made as to Figure, Colour, or Extent, 


in Bodies of weaker Complexion and Sub- 


ſtance: For Example, Straw, or Stubble, will 
ſooner yield, in all their Capacities, to the 


Alteration enforc'd by Fire, | or to any natural | 
Method of Change; than Wood or Coal. So 


that tis not provable, as Affirmd by Des- 
Cartes, That with every Corporeal Mutation 


may equally, be rejected the above- mentiond 


External Attributes, that did ap pectain to their 
Subſtance; and nothing continue withthem 
2 ES: - 


with 1. 1 21 
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bur Length, Breadth and Depth, the com- 
mon Proprieties of Bod. 5 
To which he adds this A pro- 
de tion; That by Idea of Space, not Corporeally 
Kepler d, may be comprehended an Idea of 
what is calld Vacuity. Was ever Fiction ſo 
perfect i Coppola as to Fancy, That Space 
had a Being, and not the Local Continent a 
Subſtance?; Or that the Univerſe, the vaſt 
Womb of Nature, might, by its miſcarrying 
admit of Vacuity? Which, properly Con- 
ſter d, amounts to the Production of nothing. 
Wheretore the Appellation, or Word Vacui- 
ty: can fignifie no more than a curfory Accent 
of Speech: Or fach an empty Idea, as I may 
— fay, is not ſeldom obtruded into 
the Writings of this Author. 
Some of his ſubſequent Particulars, where 
he differenceth Space from Place, are indeed 
more nice, if not frivolous, than could be 
Thought to drop from the pen of the Learned 
Ve- Cartes, who takes it for granted, [hat if 
any Corporeal Thing be removd from the Lo- 
cal Being, in which it was; we are not there- 
foe conceiod, that its Extenſion « _ depart 


| Which 
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M Which Poſitibn of his may be pertinendly 
\ va d, by Affirming the contrary to be true: 
1 As what is more Eſſentially annex d to the 
1 Comprehenſion of Body; than its due and 
5 proportionable Extenſion as it Relates to the 
Place by which it is contain d? Wherefore if 
5 a Stone be movd from the Local Situation it 
precedently had; its Extenſion or proper 
Space, as its natural Capacity, does Inſepara- 
bly remove with it; and not remain, as this 
Author would Imply, as the ſame Extenſion, 
or Place, might be poſſeſs d with other Bo- 
dies: Or under the confus d Notion of Space 
not fill'd, with any Thing readily: Imagin d, 
we may be ſo vain to ſuppoſe, as he gives 
Licenſe to the Conception, That Indeterminate 
Space, it ſo Apprehended, may be thought 
Veckier Which he Infers, by Reflecting on 
the miſapprehenſion we may have, that the ſame 
1 Local Extenſion does not Remain, tho the Body, 
_ M to which it appertain d, be Remoꝛ ll. 
| - A manner of Inference Philoſophically un- 
| ſound; becauſc, no Corporeal Subſtance can 
be taken from its due Place, unleſs its pro- 
per Extenſion, and Space, to hich it belongs, 
4 be movable with it: Not that it may not 
4 cave behind, or after its Removal, the like 
"Bis s 5 Local 
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within her ſpacious Dominion. 


dame Paragraph, Of a Perſon ſuppos d to be 


Fun a as it may at 3 ks 
ſaid to have been contiguous to that Sub- 
tance : Or inſtead of its continuance there, 
the Space, that it before poſſeſs d, is imme- 
diately repleniſhd by the "Accedl on of ſome 
one, or more Bodies: And this perpetually 
Executed by the Act of Nature, touch'd by 
the Scepter of Eternal Providence: Which 
otherwiſe, muſt ceaſe to be, or vaniſh with 
the World, her Univerſal Habitation, by An- 
nihilating her Exiſtence. And therefore ex- 
orbitantiy Impoſſible to allow any Epithet to 
Vacuity. That by all the Repreſentatives of 
Nature is determin d to have no Propriety 


As improper is the Example he gives, i inthe 


ſeated in a Ship, and moves not although the Ship 
removes whilſt he ſits ſtil. | 

But were his ſole Corporeal Extenſions, i nm 
„Length, Breadth and Depth, in Motion, as 
he late in the Ship; his Local Space would 
Remove with him, without e on the 
Sailing of the Ship. 

Before he makes a Cloſe on this Head, he 
gives a more than ordinary Inſtance of a Ship 
under Sail, and the Earth in Motion, at the 

* Jame Lg 


ſame time, which, according to the Copernican 
Syflem he would Inſinuate; but in general Af 
firms, That if a Ship ſailes as far from Eafl 10 
Weſt as the Earth Revolves from Weſt to Eaſl, ac- 
cording to its Motion in the Ecliptick, as the 
Copernicans Imagine, 4 Man fitting in the 
Ship does not Change his Place, becauſe the 
Local Determination both of the Motion of the 


Ship and Earth is to be conſider d as relating to 


fome Immovable Points of Heaven. 


his Ship according to his Suppoſition of 


the Earth's Motion, muſt be committed to the 
defperate Conduct of a Copernican Pilot: For 
if the Ocean, together with alt the Rivers and 


Streams that the World affords, be Affirmd I 
to compleat in Conjunction with the Earth, 
one Globulous Circumference and Figure; 


95 


as is the Opinion of many Learned Plnloſo- 


phers: The rapid and mounting Motion that 


the Sea muſt have, in being contiguous to the 


Earth's Revolution, conſidering that it is 


naturally Lighter, and therefore Higher than 


the Farth, would foon overwhelm the Ship, 
with vaſt Mountains of boiſterous Waves, 


in ſpite of the beſt Marriners Skill and Com. 


paſs ; and doubtleſs, in that Irreſiſtible Storm 
the Man he fuppoſes ſeated in the Ship would 
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be totally toſs d from his Station. So that, 
if granted the Copernican Hypotheſis as it Im- 
plys the Conjoynd and Revolving Motion 
of the Superficies of the Earth and Ocean, 
tis impoſſible to conceive how a Naval bs 5 | 
age could be at any time perform'd ; or the 
Intercourſe and Trade of Nations by Sea at 
this Day, or heretofore practicable 3 an Ob- 

jection that gives no Inconſiderable Confuta- 
tion to the Copernican Syflem : Which whether 

odr no perceiv'd by this Author, he ſeems, at 
leaſt, in this Place to be Indifferent, as to that 
Opinion, by granting, where he Concludes 
this Particular, That it may be Thought if be 

pleaſe, that in the Compaſs of the Univerſe there 

are no ſuch Imaginary Points, and conſequently 
no Permanent Place as to the Being of any © 
Thing z otherwiſe than by Thought we ſo de- 

Termine. - 5 
To which it may be Anſwer'd, That as to 
any fix d Points, in any Cæleſtial Orb, there 

is no Cauſe to Imagine them, but as they Re- 
late to the Commenſurable Motion of ſome 
other Thing, or by conceiving Imaginary 
Points in the Orbits of the Sun and Planets: 
Yet not at all true, if otherwiſe Applied; be- 
cauſe it is Philoſophucally certain, That Motion, 

/ "$3 Ts 
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| | - e 1 5 11 2 F ; 
generally Conſider d, muſt be made from 


Point to Point gradually Mov d with whatſo- 


ever is Moving; otherwiſe there could be 
no Mathematical Computation, or Time, 


eſtimated as Proprieties of Motion: In which 


x N 2 ; o 


Senſe it may be likewife Aſſerted, That the 


Sun and Stars no leſs than every other Thing, 
may be judg d to Remove with fach Mova- 
ble Spaces as naturally appertain to the Mea- 


fure of their Extenſions, however their Diur- 


nal, or Annual Revolutions, may be termi- 


nated by ſuch Points as may be deem d fix'd 
in Orbits above. In ſumm whatſoever is 
Mov'd, muſt have an actual Beginning and 


determinate Period, or in a Philoſophical 


Senſe, a quo, et ad quem: Which is no other 
chan the Movable Progreſſion, from Space, 
to Space, of any Individual Thing with all 
its Parts: Yer ſo as it may be ſaid, tho in 
Motion, ſtill to continue the Place Incident to 
its proper Extent: And therefore incongru- 


ouſly Conceded by Des Cartes, That by Li- 


cenſè of Thought we may Think, that there 
is no fuch Thing as Permanent Place apper- 
c.nng to any Thing; which in ſome Senſe is 
as unnaturally Abſurd, as if one ſhould under- 
take to Contemplate, that there is no Come 

. real 
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real Being: Since Body cannot be underſtood. 
either Moving. or not Moving, but as con- 
tain d by Black nor Place without Local c 
and Bodily Exiſtencſcſe. 
The difference that he makes in his rach 
Particular, betwixt Place, and Space, is, That in 
= his Senſe Locality more expreſly ſignifies Situati- 
on, than Magnitude or Figure; and contrarily, 
= theſe are more noted by us, when we ſpeak of 
Space: And thus we frequently mention one 
| Thing as ſucceeding to the Placè of another, 
although it be not of the ſame. Wee or 
Figure. 

All which, amounts to no more than a 
Quibble of 0 many Words, that ought to 
have one and the ſame ordinary Application: 

And therefore very incongruouſly Aſſerted by 
this Author, That by ' Place is more appoſitely 
8 zwnderſtood Situation, 5 Magnitude or Figure 
But how can any Thing be ſaid to be duely 
Situated, unleſs its natural propricties be Lo- 
cally underſtood? Nor leſs diſſentaneous is 
it to common Experience, ſhould his Notion 
be allow d, or manner of Thought; by which 
might be ſupposd, That one Subſtance could 
genuinely ſupply che room of another, tho 
not of the ſame — or ae Which 
L 1s 
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s a contradictory Suppeſition 3 becauſe na- 
turally repugnant, or rather Impoſſible, that 
any one Thing ſhould be ſaid to poſſeſs the 
Local Being of another, and not have its 
proper Attributes. =P 

In his 12th Head, he had allow'd, That if 
any Corporeal Thing were remov'd from the Space, 
or Place, in which it was ; that we may believe 
the Local Being that it had before, poſſeſs d by 
fome other Body, or Bodies, or termd Vacuity: 
Which as a Notion fit to be Enroll'd a- 

mongſt Modern Abſurdities was Remark d 

__zT_A , _- . 
But in his 17th Particular, having prece- 
dently granted, That in a Philoſophical Con- 
ception there could be no ſuch Thing as Vacuity, 
or where no Subſtance does Exifl: He ſeems in 
few words, to Recant what he Inſcrib d in 
this 12th Head; acknowledging That by 
cCuflomary Manner of Speaking, is not to be un- 
 eferflood by the Term, or Word Vacuity, That Place, 
or Space can be Apprehended by it, in which there 
is nothing; but in which there are none of theſe 
Things that we conclude ought to be there: And 
thus a Veſſel is ſaid to be empty, that appointed 
o contain ſome other Thing, is fill d only with 
Air ; or a Fiſh-Pool empty, though full of Water, 
becauſe no Fiſh in it. . „ 
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So that in effect, he grants, That the Curſo- 

ry wording of Emptineſs, or Vacuity, under the 
Pͤyhraſe of nothing, ought to be referr d to the 
Predicament of Non: ſenſe. 
But vulgar uſage of Words is, and will 
be more practicably Retaind, by the gene- 
= rality of Mankind, than any Conciſe, or 
= Philoſophical Language of the Schools: 
= Whercfore this Author might have ſpar d 
= much of che Inſtructions of his Pen on this 
Subject; becauſe furer known to Men of 
= Science than any Reception it may proba- 
= bly meet with in the Dialect of common 
= Perſons. ] | . 
It was ever an undoubted Maxim; That 
Vacuity is Inconſiſtent with the Eſſential Be- 
ing of Nature; becauſe Subſtance muſt be 
Attributed to whatſoever Exiſts by her Prero- 
gative; and this as an old Truth, is ſufficient- 
N ackno 1 by Des-Cartes : Notwith- | 
ſtanding that throughout his New Model of 
| Philoſophy, there are few Tenents of the 
- Erudite Ancients, however Celebrated by 
2 that he does not undertake to Con- 
But where he Refells the obſolete Opinion, 
or rather Conceit of Epicurus, and ſome = 
Is 
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his Predeceſſors, concerning the World's Ori- 
ginal from the accidental Concourſe. of In- 
diviſible Atoms, his Pen Conſpires with the 
Vogue of Learned Antiquity; which unani- 
mouſly determin d, That there could be no na- 
tural Exiſtence but in Quantitative and Corpo- 
real Beings. So that the Opinion of Innume- 
rable Atoms, or Thing next to nothing, 
as they were deem'd Inconſiſtent, or Ex. 
empted from Having diviſible Parts; in Future 
Time became the Subject of Invention, or 
ſuch Poetical Alluſions, as by the fantaſtical 
Poem of Lucretius are committed to Peruſal. 
There we may Read how, by admirable Con- 
ceit, Things, call'd Atoms, deſtitute of Cor- 


poreal Proprieties, had Motion and Flight as 


their Wings were Imp'd by the Artifice of 
Fiction: And next, to fill the World with 
their ſupposd procreative Faculty, -how they 
met and embrac'd like Male and Female. 
I confeſs, That a fabulous Proceſs of the 
Original of the Univerſe may be more excu- 
Mable z becauſe the moſt exquiſite, and pen 
trating Ingenuities of Mankind have been to 
wonder, posd in the account they have gi- 
ven of the Worlds Beginning; inſomuch 
That the utmoſt Inquiſition they could _ 
—, _ 
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has led them to ſuch an Extaſie, or Stand of 
Thought, That they have only been able to 
admire the Conſtituted Perfection of the 
World, they Inhabit, inſtead of diſcerning in 
what manner it was producd. ms If 
Whether the Imagination or Principles of 
Des-Cartes, as they have Reference to this 
ſtupendous Subject, will expand a proſpect 
co the Eye of the Intellect more requiſitely o- 
pen than hath, as yet, been explicated by the 
profoundeſt Induſtry of Humane Science; will 
be ſeen; in ſuch of his following Particulars, 
where he Treats of the vaſt Conliſtency and 
Appurtenances of the Viſible World. 
And thus I come to his 2 1ſt Particular, by. 
which he would have us underſtand, That the 
World we Inhabit is boundleſs in Extenſion : Be- 
cauſe, as he ſtates his Argument, whereſoeyer 
we ſuppoſe its Limits, we muſt neceſſarily 
grant, That beyond thoſe Imaginary Limitati- 
ons are real Spaces, and ſuch as contain Cor- 
poreal Subſtances indefinitely Extended. 
Againſt which, I offer a brief and obvious 
Exception, by ſenſibly proving, That as we 
cannot Imagine any Indefinite Extenſion or 
Space' in-the World 'in which we have Be- 
ing, ſo were another World equally Vaſt and 
1 1515 * Contiguous 


Dr Y . we 
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Contiguous to this, ie were impoſſible to ap- 
prchend a boundlefs Cerporeal Space within 
ns total Continent : By reaſon that uncircum- 
fcrib'd Space cannot be the Receptaele of Ma- 
terial Subſtance; becauſe whatever includes 
Body muſt have commenſurable Attributes, 
or ſuch as, in a Geometrical Senfe, may be 
defin'd a Superficies terminated by Length and 
Breadth: Which demonſtrably profligates. 
Dis pretended Idea of Indefinite Space or Ex- 
tenſion So little is, in this. Caſe, the Do- 
Qrine of Nature beholding to the Philoſophy 
of Des Cartes. 1 4 
His next Conception, produc'd by his fruit- 
ful Idea, is, That Heaven and Barth are of one 
aud the ſame Matter, and thut there is uo poſſible 
eig of more than one Work One 
The firſt of this Head he no otherwiſe: 
proves, than as he takes it for granted, Tha 
K there were Infinite, or Innumerable Worlds, 
they would be all of the ſame Matter; where- 
ſore he concludes there can be but One. 
The Objection that may be made againſt his 
Affirmation, that the Matter of Heaven and 
Earth is the fame; is, becauſe Heaven can be 
na other wiſe underſtood tkan as it has a Select 
and Primary Diſtinction from all Bodies of 
85 1 N Elementary 


univerſally diffus d: To theſe may be added 
the Authority of Jamblichus, à very con- 
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Elementary Compoſition Which is appa- 
rently manifeſt in its Figure, Motion and 
Height, abſolutely different, and far more 
Excellent than can be e. with other 

c 


Subſtance: Wherefore Z, 
Works of God, gi 

and Refind Perfection, a ſpiritual Epither ; to 
which purpoſe the Learned Pena, in his Pre- 
face to Euclid, deſines it an Animated Spirit 


anchius, writing of the 


ſiderable Author, who in admiration of 
its Subſtance, allows to its Perfections, 


the nearcſt Attributes to Incorporeal Exiſt- 


encè. | 


And whocan doubt that the Judgment, of 


any one of theſe erudite Perſons, in being more 


ſpeculatively Refin'd, and naturally ſuitable 
to the wonderful Objects, Immenſly diſtant 
from the Earth we tread on, ſhould not have 


a deference from our Underſtandings highly 
m 


Superior to the _— Definition given t 
by Des-Cartes? Who determines, That the Sub- 


ſtance of Heaven and Earth alike proceeds 
. the Heap of Nature's common Ma- 
nils 4 = 


And 
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And whereas he Aſſerts, in the latter Part 
of this Head, That it is not poſſible to Imagine 
VW kr. 
I think the contrary may be as certainly 
Affirm d, as that the Werl we reſide in, has 
a natural Confinement: A Truth no leſs fa- 
cile to Thought, than tis caſie to delineate a 
Circle that in any Point ſhall touch another, 
and yet leave, betwixt them, no Intervening 
Space that is not ſubſtantially repleted. 
But this Speculation, however readily exert- 
ed, cannot be the proper Entertainment of the 
Mind; unleſs I imagine a Similitude of Things 
and Beings, Correſpondent to the World in 
which Jam: As by the diligence of Thought 
J might obſerve, in a devisd World, the 
fame . Perſons, Creatures, Trees, and Fields, 
with ſuch other Objects, that had been viſible - 
to me in this. Whercfore I take liberty to 
think, contrary to the Opinion of this Author, 
That the Intellect ſtrengthned by the Senſes, 
is ſuthciently enabled to Tranſport its Pro- 
ſpect to the plurality of Worlds. To avoid 
which Imaginative Power of the Mind, he 
annexes to his Idea of Matter undeterminate 
Extent: A Notion abſolutely Inconſiſtent 
with the Nature of Subſtance in all its Capaci- 
Ss (les ; 


ties; which cannot have an Indefinite Being: 
And therefore no leſs abſurd than if ſuppos d, 
that Matter, or Subſtance, could be actual- 

lx Inſinito. : „ e month Bahn bar 

In ſome of his following Particulars, he be- 
ſtows many Words on the Motion of what- 
ever may be deem d Matter, or Subſtance; 


but finding nothing of Conſequence to oh. 


ſerve in moſt of them, or that occaſion any 
conſiderable Remark in being Diſſentaneous 
to what he delivers: I paſs to his 25th Parti- 
cular, in which he Comprehends the main 
Fund of what he intends by Corporeal Move- 
ment; the Inſtance which he gives, is, That 
any one Body, or Subſtance, in his Senſe, may 
be ſaid to Move out of the Vicinity of other Bo- 
dies, that were contiguous 4 it before, and as. 
at reſt, into the Vicinity of others. 
By this Definition, he proclaims an endleſs 
War in the Campains of Nature; where the. 
oppoſite Commotions and Powers of Indivi- 
dual Bodies, endeavour to poſſeſs the natural 
Beings of their quiet Neighbours, From 
which Problem, could it be prov d, might be 
deducd a better Diſciplin d Argument, in 
| behalf of Exorbitant Potentates, when Mo- 


leſting, or Intruding into the peaceable Vici- 
NC of nltiles, 


nities, and Provinces of others, than has, as 
yet, been urg d on their Part: Becauſe it might 
be dextrouſly 1 on the Toleration 
and Conduct diſpens d, by Imperial Nature, 
amongſt her ſubordinate Dominion 
I his War of Nature, denounc'd by fo Emi- 
nent a Philoſophical Herald as Des-Cartes, 
could not but Incenſe many Combats in the 
Schools of Science: But how far proſperous 
there, or diſallow d, is not requiſite, in this 
Place, to Diſcuſs. e 
I ſpall therefore Imploy the Force of my 
Underſtanding, without being oblig d to the 


Aſſiſtance of any Tribe or Scholaſtical Aﬀoci- 


ation, to attack his Arguments, where they 
deſcrve the moſt Emphatical Oppoſition. 
My firſt Aſſault, on this Head, ſhall be a- 
gainſt the main Fort of his New-Modell d 
Fortification; where, to defend his Principles, 
he Exerts the Artillery of his Idea, which, 
according to the Level of his Notions, muſt 
batter to pieces the entire Confederacies of Na- 
ture; and ſo ſeparate theic Societies and 
_ Kooms in the Univerſe: That unleſs a more 

pathetical Expedicnt can be found than what 
he offers; Towns and Countries, with what- 
ever they contain, may as ſoon be Remov'd 
| = out 


cout of this World, and Situated in another, 
as one Corporeal Subſtance can Uſurp the 
Provinee, or Being of another: Becauſe no 
itatixe Matter but muſt, if Movd into 
e Place of any other, poſſefs the Space that 
naturally appertaind to its Exiſtence. 
And whether, could he ſuppoſe, That a 
odily Thing could Remove, that is, by any 
means, Expell'd, by the Motion of another 
Subſtance from its proper Appartment? Since 
neither his Brain, or any other Man's, can by 
an empty Idea fo diminiſh the World as that 
any Particle of it might be conceiv d to va- 
niſn to Vacuity. Nor ks Intolerably oppoſite 
to the Propricties of Nature, is the Maxim he 
Inſerts of the Tranſlation of Material Things, 
into the proper Reſidence or Place of others. 
Not that tis deniable, that Bodies are alte- 
rably Moy'd, er Chang d by Effects of Rari- 
faction or Condenſation, and other ordinary 
Metheds of Nature, as to their manner of Ex 
tenſion and Figure; but not as to the Space 
that Circumſerib d their Subſtances; becauſe 
it is Impoſſible for them, for Kcaſons before 
mention d, to be naturally provided for, by any 
other Room, for their Exiſtence: And thus if 
any Recepracle, or Veſſel, be ſupposd 3 | 
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with Earth, or Water, and thoſe Materials 
afterwards Removd; the Air will as com- 
pleatly repleniſh the ſame Compals or Space, 
as if it had been fill'd by the others before. 
he laſt Example, given by me, ought to 
be underſtood of a preternatural, or violent 
Motion, enforc'd by the Hand of Man, or 
other Accident; by which a Subſtance that 
might be precedently in its proper Sphere, or 
Place of Reſt, is forcibly diſpoſſeſs'd of its 
Room by ſome other; when Nature to pre- 
vent Vacuity, her main Abhorrence, ſupplys 
che Place of the Body, Irreſiſtibly Remov d. 
with another Subſtance: Which in her natu- 
ral Method is never effected by her ordinary 
Alterations caus d by Generation, Corrupti- | 
on, Rarifaction, Condenſation, and the like; 1 
or by which the more Weighty Body is Ex- 
pell'd by the Lighter: No more poſſible then 
that the Earth, or any Part of it, ſhould 
mount from its Center unto the, Ambient 
» f db, onde 
W herefore the general Maxim of Des-Cartes, 
by which he would Infer the Tranſition of 
Bodies into the Vicinities and- Spaces of others; 
is no leſs abſurd than contradictory to the E- 
ſtabliſn d Courſe and Laws of Nature in order 
| = + 


3 F 


&- 
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to her Preſervation of Things either as they 


Move or Reſt : Which ſhould ſhe otherwiſe 


admit, or according to this Author, there 
muſt be a Confus d Interruption, if not a 
Penetration of Bodies, Philoſophically impoſ- 


ſible, not only of thoſe that ſurround the 


Earth we Inhabit, but alſo of the Celeſtial Lumi- 


naries that Immenſely Move above our Heads; 
if they Revolvd into higher or lower Vicinities 
and Orbs than are naturally their own. 


So perplexedly Inconſiſtent is the Opinion 


of this Writer, with the Beings of whatſo- 
ever the World contains. As Incompatible, to 
common Underſtanding is the Notion that he 
delivers in his 26th Particular, where he un- 


dertakes to prove, That there is not more Action 
requir d to Motion than to Reſt: Which ſcems, 


at firſt ſight, a Paradox of a Novel Edition. 
But had he ſeriouſſy conſider d, after the In- 


ſcribing of this Sentiment; and next had 
been ask d, whether his Pen had not been more 
commodiouſly Inclos d in his Desk, and his 


Hand in his Pocket, than acttually Imploy d 
when he Writ this uneaſie Senſe? he would 
have clearly diſtinguiſh'd berwixt Motion and 
Reſt 3 as Words that Imply their difference 
both in Name and Nature. 


_—_ And 
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And tis ſome wonder, that Des-Cartes, who 
e abounds with Fanciful Niceties, ſhould 
have ſo narrow a Perception as not to diſcern 
the broad Contrariety that Interprets Motion 
and Reſt ſenſibly oppoſite. To which pur- 
pole, Ariſtotle defines Reſt as the privation of 
Motion in whatſoever is naturally apt to 
Move. W )herefore the proper tendency that 
Things, in Motion, have to acquieſce in their 
genuine Place, is render d by ſome Philofo- 
phers, as their final Perfection: Becauſe no- 
rhing can be ſaid to Move, but it does alſo to 
des utmoſt Power, expedite its Innate Propen- 
ſity to be ſedate in its due Station. 
If a Stone falls from any conliderab/c 
Height, Experience aſſures, that it ſwifteſt 
Moves when neareſt to the Earth, the Center 

of its Being: But of its ſelf incapable of 
Active Movement when it comes to its reſting 
Place; all which is Heterogeneous to the 
Doctrine of this Author, who allows to the 
Acquieſence of any Thing no leſs. Motion 

than it had when er d. 
Ihe Inſtance he gives is, Beriddſe we per- 
ſwhde our ſelves, t our Bodies, at our Wil, 
Mode and Reſt, for no other Reaſon than that 
they adhere to the ground in being hey: And 
continues 
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contimues to ſay; That our Corporeal 'Weight, 
aud other C aufes, .:not: Animadverted by us, re- 
fifling the Motion that we would incite in our 
Members,” efeft our Faligues or Wearineſs, whilf 
we Imprte more Action, or greater Force to Infti- 
gate our Motion, than to cauſe it to Ceaſe.  _ 
Here he creates an Idea, not unlike to the 
Poerical Fable of Lxioz's, embracing of a Cloud 
inſtead of uno; for what can be more obſcure 
to ſenſible Conception, than co Infer, as he 
does, That the Body by ſuſpending of its 
Motion, does as indetatigably Move as when 
tir d by Action? Which is much the ſame as 
if he had undertook to prove, that tis poſſible 
for a Man to feel as uneaſie a Movement ſit- 
ting ſtill as when he was weary! af Walking. 
Nor is the Weight of the Animated Body, as 
co it ſelf: or as x may be Diſeas d by Motion, 
the only Cauſe of the Appetite it has to be 
reliev d or eas dcby Reſt; but as Nature com- 
pells it, in being ponderous, to promote its 
loweſt Acquieſcence in its Immoveable Place 
Eſſentially Center d in the Boſome of the 
Earth, as the Body has Room or Capacity to 
Deſcend:; Nor woukl its Motion, till thither 
arriv d, be Impedited or Fatigu d by the La- 
bour of its Corporeal Parts, any more than 
DW U 2 — a 
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a Stone, as it falls downward, can be weary 
of the Motion of its Subſtance. So totally 
Irreſiſtible is the Power of Nature, that no 
longer appropriates either Reſt, or Life, to 
any Individual Thing, than is neceſſarily con- 
ſiſtent with its Place and Being. © © 

If by her Indulgence ſhe has Impower'd 
Mankind and other Animated Creatures with 
Corporeal Faculties and Parts, whereby they 
may diyerſly Execute their Local Movements, 
as her gracious Diſtinction and neceſſary En- 
dearments peculiarly conferr d for the conve- 
nient Support and continual Subſiſtence of 
Living Individuals; tis contrary to the groſs 
Allay of their Bodily Compoſitions. Thus 
the Body of Man or Animal, may Move on the 
Surface of the Earth, or by the extraordinary 
Energency of Life be exalted towards a 
Mountains top, when their Corporeal Sub- 
ſtances, could they depart from the Conduct 
of Life, would with far more Acceleration 
eee drr 
Let a Man, of the moſt expert and vigorous 
Agility, take a' Leap upwards, his Perſon 
ſhail come to the ground by ſwifter and eaſier 
Degrees than his Activity, by its utmoſt Force, 
could Aſcend. eee 23% e 


W herc- 
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W herefore tis no painful Action, as this 
Author Inſinuates, by which a living Sub- 
ſtance acquires its Reſt; but rather a natural 
and Irreſiſtible Motion that inclines it to at- 
rain its proper Reſidence: Which proceeds 
from no other Cauſe than the Quantitative 
Magnitude and Weight that Impoſes the 
Deſcent of every Corporeal Thing, as near 
as it can be promoted, to the Inferior Place 
of, i Nh ied wu 1 REES 
If a Feather falls from any Height, allow- 
ing for the hinderance that its Levity may 
receive from the Commotion of the Air; it 
will Deſcend no leſs proportionably to its 
Weight than a Lump of Lead muſt do if 
dropt from the ſame Altitude. And this is 
Mathematically certain, becauſe no Subſtance, 
whatever, can be ſaid to Move but as it has 
Commenſurable Parts. a 


Iheſe Examples are ſufficient to Totter his 


Arguments on the Fund he erects for them: 
Ot which there remaineth One that he con- 

cludes this Head wich, and in his Senſe, ve- 

ry appoſite to his purpofe. I with that 1 
had ſo found it, becauſe I love not to Diſpute 
where it can reaſonably be avoided. His 
Words are theſe, — There is as much Adti- 
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on requir'd to the Removing of 4 Ship, that 


flands Ftil on Water any Length Forward, as 


it is to Mode it as far Backward. From 
whethict he would eonclude, That a Corporeal 
Subſtance, in being Mov d from and to the 
Place where it Reſted before, is equally Active. 


Who could have expected that a Notion fo 
Counter to direct Senſe ſhould be Inſcribd 
by Hes Cartes: Since tis not the Motion of 
the Ship, as he puts the Caſe, but the force of 


Hands that compells its Movement from and 
to the Place where it remain d before. And 


therefore a pretty kind of Suppoſition; or if 


Term d a Ridicule, the Application might 
well be excusd, by which he would Intrigue 
his Reader to be Conceited with him, that 
any Corporeal Thing might Philoſophi- 


cally Move, tho naturally it did not Move 


at . 


Which perfect Contradiction, to approv,d | 


Reaſon and Principles of Science, is very 
apparent in the Example he gives of the Ship 


enforc d to Remove; which, of it ſelf, might 
have ſtood Still; or contrarily, had it not 


been ſupported by Water, would have ſunk, 
min being ponderous, as far downwards as it 
could Deſcend. 164 0 


Which 


PSII EE” © 


„an New n., 1 is 


Movi Z, Or as it ceaſes co Move. 
But had it been demanded of ENS Whe⸗ 
ther, if ſuppos' d he were faſt af] 


Sp 
he 1 of this Tenent, his Body had 


no leſs Action chan as if he had Imagin d it 
te be really Walking or Running? 1 believe 


he would have otherwiſe. diſtinguiſh'd Moti- 
on and Reſt than fancy d, by him. in l 


| Ixeatiſe. 


Nor is * Similitude Incompatible | 
at the End © 9 


che Explanation he offers 
Pag e e 9 . he lh, us, 40 0 
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every Individual Subſtance ; tho' not, in 
common Underſtanding, actually True: Be- 
cauſe no Corporeal Thing can properly 
Move, unleſs its Commenſurable Place does 
Remove with it. nn 
In which Senſe, no Subſtance can be con- 
ceivd to Move into the Vicinity, as he 
Terms it, of another, but it muſt neceſſari- 
ly carry its Bodily Space and Comprehen- 
ſion with it : No otherwiſe than a Man can 
be ſaid to ſep into his Neighbour's Ground 
out of his own, and not Transfer with him 
the Inſeparable Space that before Circum- 
ſcribd his Body; tho' the Ground, that con- 
tain'd his Perſon, could not Remove with 
him into his Neighbour's. 4,702 BD 
Yet nothing can be deducd, from any 
of theſe Inſtances, that Implies, That Reſt and 
Motion are equally Active, and not Con- 
trarieties; or only different Modalities, ac= 
cording to him, of whatſoever does Move 
or ceaſe its Motion. | 1 
But if his Idea of Corporeal Movement 
be follow d to the Vicinity unto which he 
guides it; tis poſſible it might have acquie- 
ſcence there; ſince he undertakes not to 
prove, that it actually Moyd after it came 
Other 


2 


thither. 


4 
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Other Particulars I find of his, relating to 
his preceeding Notions of the Motion of 
Bodies; and to which he has annex d the de- 
lineating of a few Schemes, or Diagrams. But 
finding in them no Demonſtrative Proof, or 
bother concernment than what I have before 
D iſcuſsd, or Anſwer'd : I therefore avoid the 
perplexing my. Reader with ſuch obſcure Di- 
verſities, which in my Judgment, he delivers 
on this Subject, or as extravagantly diſtant 
from either Philoſophical, or Mathematical = 
thus I come to his 31ſt Head, which I had 
alſo omitted, had 1 not obſerv'd, that he there | 
artempts to unvail mare ſpeciouſly his Myſte- i 
rious Idea, than he had formerly done: The 
Propoſition ae endeavours to prove, is, That 
in one and the ſame Body there may be Innume- 
rable diverſuties of Motion. | 


„ 


dividual Body can be underſtood, 10 have. more 
than one proper Motion; becauſe, as he Affirms, 
it muſt be underſtood, when Moving, to recede 
am ſeveral Bodies veſting contiguous #0 It 
" | Howener it may participate of Innumerable Mo- 
\ | rf it be part of other Bodies, that have di- 


* 
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The Example he gives, is, Of 4 Man walking 
mm a'Ship, having a Watch in bis Pocket ; 100 
Wheels of the Watch Moxe but by one pro 
Motion, but participate of another, whilſe being 
Conjoyn'd to the Perſon that walks they compoſe 
one 1425 of Matter, and another as they are Ad- 
jon d to'the Ship, as alſo to the Ship uctuating 
on the Water, and likewiſe as it is 22 10 the 
Seu, a . laſtly. as it is Jo 10 the ee if the 
I Earth be Mod. 7 10 
To which, if Reply d, Thai in the entrance 

makes 15 this Partitular, he ſtarts a R- 
Sament agalfiſt hir Welk rhe Conſequence will 


make t re 1H * 3 - JTICCIC) C) 4 
For it be true, That a Corporea „ 
whether Ainet Gr Airlnirrräte, of poj 


ro Comipoſitions, have 4 natural ies 
Hclination to Move dewhwards; But not 
their ſole, motional Property? A Man by the 
Power and Fac y-hat enables hirn locally 0 b 
Mode, can ſtep upWards as well as downwards; 
| and by inibrine?3ble Actions And 'Motions' 'of 
his Parts can abundantly vary his Poſtures, 
together wich his Feet Limbs, and Fin gers: 
ImpPOWF d wirkt ful diverſitics'that admit. 
bly proceed. from the Provenderttial Support, 
char IS, to. wonder, _—_ — E 
FITTED which 


which could not without thoſe accompliſh: 


ments, conveniently Subfiſt: To which pur- 
dent Remarks. ji w Th 1152 
hut as to the other Part of this Head, where 
he inſiſts, inſtead of other Proof, on the Ex- 


poſe, enough his been Inſerted in my precc- 


_ ample he gives of the Inſtrumental Movement 


of the Wheels of a Watch in the Pocket of a 
Man, as participating of the Motion of the 
Perſon, and alſo of the Ship: Is ſufficient 


without troubling my Reader with other of 
his Inſtances of like ſignification, to terminate 


my Reply : Which briefly is thus. The 


Argument he offers, is neither rationally, or 


Philoſophically ——_ to what he A. 
ſerts; if conſider d, That the Motion of the 


Parts and Wheels of the Watch are totally 


Artificial, and therefore cannot be naturally 
Contiguous to the Motion of the Man or 


Ship: No more than Invention attain d by 
Art can be certainly deem' d the Method of 
Nature, that allows no participation to the 
Motion of Things, but as they are genuinely 


diſpos d and influence d by her proper Conduct: 
Which cannot be equialently Counterfeited 
by Humane Artifice, no more than tis poſſi- 


ble for the Brain of Man to create a Fabrick 


3 ſuitable 


ſerv d by the ſamè determin d Method, that-every 


on 
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ſuitable to the Structure of the World; to- 
gether with the Innumerable Materials and 
their TRY Capacitics and Opinions con- 
tain'd by = 

A 3 of ſuch undeniable Exceilen- 
ey, That had it been thought on by Des- Cartes, 
his Reaſon and Abilitics in Science had other- 
wiſe diſpos d the Credit of his Pen, than to 
have Inſerted the Incongruous Compariſon 
by which he would Parallel, in his Senſe of 
een che Performance of Art, with the 
Action produc'd by Nature. Which is very 
different from the Epithet he gives to Motion 
and Reſt in his 38th Paragraph,where he deter- 
mines, That, by the-Ordainment of God, Matter 
; zogether with Motion and Reſi-were, as ro their, 
ordinary Courſe, originally Conſtituted. From 
whence he concludes, That all Parts of Mate- 
rial Things, were primarily fo diſpos d by the Will 
of the Almighty , as by their divers Conſervations, 
the World;s total Matter might be continually, pre- 


of its Particulars receid d when ſinſt Camed.. | 
From which Immutable Decree of cht 

Omnipotent he derives ſeyeral Lays or Rules 

of Nature. 5 | | act. 


The” 
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The Fiſtof which be conſiders as: her ronflant 
Induſtry and Prerogative, mhereby. ſhe. would, as, 
far as her Regalia s, extend, wnalterably continue 
every particular Thing. in 11s Mauner of Being: 
And thus, ; whatſoever Mo d, ſhould, by her In. 
' rention; be always Mor d. So that if any, Part 
c Mutter repreſented its Motion in. a, Square, or, 

other ſuitable Figure, it mould ſo perpetually cox 51 
tinue, did not. Jome. other J. hing. ks its 
Merement. r 
All which. might be concedecl, wre not 
Nature oblig d to diſpenſe with, for U Univerſal, 
Convenience, ſuch Alterations, . in her Me; 

thods of Rule, that ſhe accommodates to the 
frail Diſpoſition of her Ae Subjects; 

whoſe Diſtempers, unleſs ſo-prepentol Foul, "2 
be more diforderly,, or-contusd: ..;, ...: -. W 
For which Reaſon, ſhe —— waves her. 

Original Intention as to the permanent conti: 
nuance of her Subordinate ul ee by 

Exerciſi ng: in a manner, againſt, ll a Teo 
Tyrannick Power, by which. the, k 

Beings, to give Life and Repoſe. fo oem: 
Which could not wnegte⸗ 9 dom 

Exiſt; were the Compaß o Fad. 25 
greater RIG concciy d Verben 6 
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And thus we ought to apprehend che vari- 
ous Effects of Motion, as alſo ſuch Alterati- 
ons as relate to Generation and Corruption, 
by which Thi ps ceaſe to be, and others have 
Being. Tho neither Motion, or auy of its 
Concomitants, or Tendencies, here menti- 

oon d, can be reaſonably ſuppos d, according 

- 4018 Opinion of this Se; to endeavour: 
inceſſant Movement, did not ſome other in- 
tervening Thing put an end to their Motion 
by obſttucting it farther progreſs: Which 
were to: Aﬀirni;: That. Motion were void of 
Deſign, if any Thing Moy'd W n of its 

proper Reſiden ee. 

I granted, That the Motion of one Thing 
may cauſe the Motion of another to ceaſe; tis 
not to be underſtood as any hindrance that its 

natural Capacity can receive, or the Intendment 
at has to Arrive where it ought to remain; 
It being abſutd to ſuppoſe, That Motion, as 
it is i hops iated ro Material 'Compolition, 
ally, 


—_ we can be ſetiſible, ſhould be 
r 
rb] morienal Faculty; which were to allow | 
it Inderertinate, and Awrwn Infinite 4 con- 

trary to the undoubted Philoſophiaal koi 


non datur Infinitum actu in rerum aig And 
44 1 ä 
as 


entially Inibu'd with a perpe- 


ture, he thus delivers, 


— which he muſt intennd hy ſuch a. 
lineal Movement as might be neither Mixoct. 


kind of oblique e as cannot be co 


Clans id ſolel) Artt 
rabe lh Hyperbbiu, Ind E ehe Rades, 
; they give 1s by demonfirating;!: That no other 


adde Rio RH 


as e certainy/as chata a Man can. 
not always Run, or Walk. 

Ihe Second Law: which he Angus 1 Ne 

de Motion, of it” ſelf, . 

is in 4 freight Line, and therefore whatſoewer - 


circularly Moves, alwa ys endeavours' 10 depart” 


from the Center of ibe C Farele it deſcribes; 
Before I enter my Replication to this Head; 
whieh;in ſome reſpects, ĩs vety queſtionable ;. 


I think fit to Inform the Reader, How he dees 
here Diſſent from wat he deliver d in his uw 


Particular, where he grants," Thar Motion is 
be, hor-feldom; exceedingly 2 ontbytech I. "wifled; 


of Circular. And therefore is muſt hire facht 


prehended by the Definition of regular Quev's; | 
or ſuch as ray betermid Geomecrically om 
menſurable ; which by Learned! Mathetiati: 


ibated doe rhe CArele SY 


Curyn nenn, 5 of their Pomts; have 
pe rh phe inds; a8 At * 
be edc INE. (10% 213 2c 


109 2d For noh to wing 22 
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On which Mathematical Certainty is 
grounded their rejecting of all other Curvs, 
as Mechanical; becauſe, in particular, they 
cannot be Geometrical by right Lines ap- 
pflied to ſuch Figures; and therefore not 
to motional Things and Parts, by Indiſtincet 
Commenſurations; and ſuch as may expreſs 
their common equality. 77. 

Whoſdever deſires to be aſſur d by Geo- 


metrical Delineament and Proof, to this 
purpoſe, he may Inſpect the Commentary of 
Van-Schooten, a. Dutch Mathematician, on the 
Geometry of this Author. In the mean time 
this Obſervation is ſufficient; to explain the 
egregious Miſtake of this Writer, as to the 
Place before - mention d: Where contrary to 
the actual Performance and Method of Na- 
ture, that allows to every Thing Mov'd Com- 
menſurable Space and Parts; he Allys the 
poſſibility of Motion to ſuch a perverſe and 
irregular Figure, as would render it abſolutely = 
with the: Certainty of Meaſure. |, 
But now in the aboye-mention'd Se- 
.cond Law of Nature, as he defines it, he 
thinks tis very | That Motion, by 
its ſimplicity of Operation, ſhould be - | 
18 1 dinu 


. 
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its ſimplicity of Operation, ſhould: be con- 


- tinu'd in a ſtreight Line, but never in a 


crooked... --- 25 4.0.9 
Which is true, if meant of ſuch Things, 


that by their Inherent Proprieties of Length 
or Weight, Aſcend, or Deſcend; which are 


always continu'd in a ſtreight Line: But are 
not ſo in every Thing that Moves, as may be 
evidently perceiv'd in that admirable Provi- 
dence by whoſe Conduct the Celeſtial Moti- 
ons of the Sun and Planets have a conſtant 
Circular Revolution. Which ſublime Man- 
ner, and excellency of Motion, is no o- 
therwiſe naturally theirs; than ſuitable 
Gravity, or Lightneſs, is the Cauſe that 
Things ſo compos d Move upwards, or 
downwards. , 1 


Theſe Examples are ſufficient to refell his 
general Hypotheſis, by which he would limit 
the genuine Action, of whatſoever does Move, 


to a direct Line; without excepting the Orbs 


above, That he well underſtood did Move 
other w Iſc. \ | 8 1 8 | | yy | 8 N „ 
e 28 Las N IT 5 A 15 11 De 
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To viich parpoe, he ddliteanese pere 
the ſame in Effect, with this that follows. 


F — 
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let a Stone be ſuppes'd to Move by any Force, 
according to his Example, in a Sling, as EA 
Gireularly Mowdi in- the ſame inſtant in which it 
iin the Point A letermin d to Move, any mh. 
ther, in a Night Line towards C; ſo es: the Right 
Line may be the Tangent of the Circle, It can- 
abot be imagin d to-terminate Motionally Contorted, 
2ho' it fir ſi comes from L to A, by a crooked Line; 
becauſe nothing of that Curvitude can be under- 
ſtood to remain in it whilſt it is in the Point A. 
But ſhould it then be out of the Sling, it would not 
| 1 Move 
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Move forward towards B, but towards C. From 
whence he concludes, That whatſoever does Cir- 


cularly Move, would always endeavour to depart 


from its Center. 


Here he undertakes to give Nature a Law 
againſt her natural Legalities; if not ſuch a 
fictious Swing as would whisk her ordinary 
Operations, out of their uſual Courſe, into 


the Region of Fables. 


It being very Demonſtrable that both 


Parts of the Propoſition, to which this Dia- 
gram Relates, are crroncouſly Applied. 


As to the Firſt by which he would prove, 


| That all Motion does of it ſelf proceed in a right 
Line; tis broadly untrue, if conſider d, that 
tis no leſs Naturally than Mathematically 


Certain, That whatſoever Moves, muſt be 


progreſſive with the Proper Superficies and 


Space, in every Kinde, that appertains to its 


| Subſtance : When a Man Walks docs he not 
ſuitably Move to the Height, Breadth, and 


* 


Depth, which, at that Inſtant, exposd the 


Proportions of his Figure ? The ſame may be 


« * * ip 


Affirm d of the Motion of Animate, or Una- 


U ” 


nimated Bodies. 
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On which ground, Geometricians determine, 
That a Line, of it ſelf, has no Commenſurable 
Proportion compard to a Superficies; and 


therefore to no ſubſtantial Velocity, or Moti- 


on, in any Conſideration; otherwiſe than as, 
betwixt two different ſuperficies, lines may 
be allow d a Relative Proportion; as in Squares, 
Parallelograms, and other Figures, that aſſi- 
milate in Height, and Breadth. Wherefore 
to Aſſert as he does, That by Intendment of 
Nature, all Corporeal Motion is comprehen- 
ded in a ſtreight Line; were all one as to 
Affirm, that a Mathematical Line, which, by 
Euclid is defin d to conſiſt meerly of Points, 
that have no Parts, otherwiſe then ſuppos d, 
 hould ſingly Meaſure a Superfic ies the Conti- 
nent of Body. Not but in a genuine Philo- 
ſophical Senfe, a Material Compoſition may 


have a direct Motion, allowing its requiſite 


Extenſion, Place, and Superficies transferr d 
with it, either upwards or downwards, accor- 
ding to the Nature of its Subſtance, but 
no other lineal Rectitude, as is already De- 
monſtrated : Where I Inſtancd the natural 
Tendencies that Things Light, or Ponderous, 
have to their proper Stations; and therefore 
lnconſiſtent with the Example he gives in the 
© q 


— 


) 
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Diagram of a Stone Enforc'd, by other Mate- 
rial Thing, or in a manner ſling d from its di- 
rect Movement into the obliquity of a winding 
Figure which muſt fo detain it as never to | 
depart, or tis not to be doubted, that te 

Weight of the Stone would cauſe it to Move 0 
downward towards its reſting Place: On 
which account, the Stone may be ſuppos di to 
be taken from the Sling and flung at the 

Head of his Argument. eh | 
As intolerably extravagant is his other = 
Principle, or rather Conceit that he annexes 9 
to the Law of Nature; whereby he would | 
take it for granted, That whatſoever does 
circularly Move, has, in its ſelf, an Inherent 
proneneſs to Recede from its Center: Whieh 
is totally oppoſite to the Supreme Perfection 
of Circular Motion, if compard with what 
ſoever is directly Lineal: Becauſe it is the 
Mcaſure of Lineal Movement without ſepa- 
rating its Terminations as the other does. 
W hich is obviouſly evident in the Motion of 
a Wheel, where the Terms of its Motion are 
not fo diſtinct that any one can be thought ſe- 
parated from the other. But when a weighty 
Thing directly Moves from a Superior Place 
to an- Inferior, it may truly be Affirm d, that 
| ” VVT 
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the | Terms, of any ſuch direct Motion, Are 
by their Interval and Diſtance conſiderably 


ſeparated ; which Separation Imports Com- 
- poſition of Terms; but none to be found in 


Circular Movement, as is manifeſt by the pre- 


cedent Example. 18 my 

| Wherefore Ariſtotle acutely Defines the 
excellency of Circular Motion, by conſidering, 
that it is more Abſolute, ot ſimply Compleat, 
than can be Attributed to any other Figure; 


by reaſon it is more Equal, and therefore leſs 


obnoxions to Irregularity, and conſequently 


more durable: From whence he concludes, 
That it was the moſt perfect and firfl of Moti- 
ons: As likewiſe a poſſibility of Being Eter- 


nal; becauſe no Part of a Circle can be ſaid 
to be its Beginning or Period; and where 


neither the Firſt and Laſt, of any Thing, is 
diſcernible; it may be allow d, in a manner, 
Eternal. To which purpoſe, the Poet Virgil 


compendiouſſy expreſſes the admirable Re- 
volution of the Hours, Days, and Seaſons of 


the Tear, by no more Words than, In fe cir- 
oamwvoluitur  Annus. 1 0 | | 


_ Which ſhews, that Circular Motion is not 
effected by any forcible Cauſe or Inclination 


that any Thing Moy'd can, by chat mcarr, 


The Third Law that he gives to Nature, 
is, That any one Subſtance, meeting with ai 
CHA Re Stronger 
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be endu d With, whereby to depart from its 


Center, according to the devis d Maxim of 
this Author: But rather a continu'd Provi- 


dent ial and Natural Method in order to the 
Computation of Time, together with the 
Innumerable Benefits that from thence at- 
crew to Mankind, with whatſoever the World 
Comprehends. And if otherwiſe "reputed; 


*twere as eaſie to believe that Providence 


might receive a forcible Period; or that the 


sun and Planets have as natural a propenſity- 


to drop from the Orbs in which they Revolve. 


as the Stone might have to fall out of the 

Sling, in the precedent Diagram. So that the 
Principle which he would Entitle to the Law 
of Nature, docs more concenter with the 


Tenent of a Philoſophical Renegado-,- out- 


law'd by her reguülr Ordainments, than 
could be expected from the Pen of Des- 


1 „5114149 W- þ L 4 


CE. eee P1 
I endeavo qd to be as piquant, a as E might 


be, in my Remark on this Subject, becauſe 


he owns it for a main foundation on Which 
he Erects not a few of his enſuing Diſcuſ⸗ 
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Stronger, loſeth nothing of its Motion by its 
Occurrence to one of greater ſtrength, but leſſens its 
Motion by as much as it Transfers tothe other. 
Here he continues a perpetual - War a- 
mongſt the Subjects of Nature; and with 
that exorbitant violence, that he allows Vi- 
tory to the Stronger on all conſiderations: 
Whereby he Interprets the ordinary Courſe of 
Things, tending to the Univerſal Preſervation © 
and Conduct of Nature, no other than ſo 
many Hoſtilities Executed by the Strong a- 
gainſt the Weak. ed rid in 
If Bodies are alter d by the movable Ef- 
fects of Rarifaction and Condenfation , they 
are not ſo Movd, or Produc'd by a preter- 
natural and varied Violence; but rather uſe- 
fully Convey d and Diſpos'd to ſuch Recepra- 
cles of Nature where their Beings were 
wanted, and could not be ſapplyd without 
the convenient Alterations of Material Things. 
The like may be ſaid of Generation and 
Corruption Incident to all Elementary Com 
poſitions. | | - JH 
And tho Nature, in ſome Senſe, may 
have the Artribute of Perpetuity; there can 
not be the ſame permanency allowd to Par- 
ticulars within her Dominion, whereby they 
| ” migth 
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might be <qually Everlaſting with her ſelf ; 
which would level her Inceſſant Prerogative, 
in common with her Subjects, or imply the 
Diſſolution of her ſuperlative Dominion: 
Io profound to be fathom d by the moſt 
skilful Brain of Man, or be diſorder d by any 
pPpeculation inconſiſtent with her Perfections: 
Which had this Author requiſitely conſider d, 
he would not have enterpriz d the Imbroyl- 
ing of her Rule with ſo many turbulent Di- 
verſities, or Anarchical Violence, that may 
be Imputed to his Principles as they derogate 
from her operative Contrivements, and Mo- =_ 
tion of Thivgs in Reference to their due con- 
tinuations and apt diſpoſure, agreeable to the 


Capacities of their Exiſtence. = 

But notwithſtanding he has frequentlyßx 
Catechis d Nature according to the Model of 
his invented Principles, and eſpecially, in this 
Place, where he attempts to enact Laws as if 
Confirm'd by the touch of her Scepter: As = 
alſo to preſent his Reader with ſeveral ſubſe- ; q 
| quent Rules, by which he would be under- = 

y | fiood to have prevented what might be at 


, 
2 
— — N ras rey. —— "nd 
7 — , « * — 
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n | ledg'd againſt them. 
„ All which I inpected with the cleareſt Eye 
ys 1 of my Underſtanding, being no leſs deſirous 
tn . EY : es 


E . 
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that my Pen ſhould have been convincd by 
his, chan he endeavours the Eſtimation of 
W 
But finding, by the ſtricteſt Inquiſition 1 
could apply to his offer d Probations, That! 
was led into a Wilderneſs of Notions, out 
of which no Thought of mine could give me 
Paflage :- I concluded, That it would. be no- 
mall caſe to my Reader, and my ſelf, if 
J omitted ſuch of his Intricate Diſcuſſions, 
and delineated Schemes, as-might have per- 
plex d the utmoſt Diligence of the conſiderate: 
Perufer. For which I have, in ſome Part, 
lis own conſent; as may be ſeen in his. 5 3d 
Particular, where he acknowledges that his. 
precedent Rules, as to the Nature and Mo- 
tion of Corporeal- Subſtances, are not eaſily 
underſtood: And where there 1s not a facili- 
ty of Perception, relating to the intended. 
purpoſe ; it can have no other Conſtruction. 
chan Impertinent, or Trivial; ar at leaſt, not 
worth a labour d Explanation. „ 
And. thus J paſs to his Concluſion, where 
Lobſcrve, in. general, That he is more confi- 
dent of his Premiſſes than was to be expected 
from ſo Ingenious a Writer. TH: 


| 


= 


In the Aſſert ion he cloſes with, he delivers 

this Affirmation, That no other Principles are 
admitted by him than are both Phyſical and Ma- 
thematical Certainties; becauſe by them not on- 
ty all the Phænomenas of Nature are explain d, 
but alſo Certain Demonſtrations given from 


_ them 


If this peremptory Aſſurance be true; the 


Author of theſe Remarks has taken no ſmall 
pains to little 4 f. but if not ſo, the 
commendation he has beſtow'd upon his Un- 


dertaking will be as little to his advantage, as 
the Indulgent Applauſe, uſually is, that Men 


Attribute to their peculiar Wit or Science: 
To which I might Reply, without diſreſpect- 
ing this Author, or the Modeſty that becomes 
my Pen, That I ami not more in the Right 
than he is in the Wrong, whereſoever I have 


differ d from him, either on the Philoſopht- 
cal or Mathematical Account: As in refe- 
refice to both, I may, without Oſtentation, 


Aver, That his Idea's, Propoſitions and Allega- 
tions, as they are tax d by me; are rather Im- 
probabilities, if not fictitiouſſy introduc d by 


ing of Things. 


him than naturally Ally d to Proof or the Be- 
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1 For 
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For tho Mathematical Operations cannot 
be Refindly Contemplated, but as they have. 
an Immaterial, or Spiritual Eminency re- 
ating to the proportionable Dimenſions. 
which they unerrably give to whatſoever 
may be regularly Defin'd of ſubſtantial Ex- 
iſtence: Yet by a diſtinct Excellence, par- 
take not at all of Matter howſocver Com- 
menſurated by them. And thus may a Pro- 
poſition in Euclid be provd, if only, in. 
Thought, delineated: But when apply d. to 
any Material Being, the Subſtance unto. which 5 
it Relates, muſt as really, and in the ſame. 


A F Ef 4: 2; 7 * in WE 
manner Exiſt, as is ſuitable to the Certainty 


of its Demonſtration, „ 
But not to be fo underſtood by the Do-— 
ctrrine of Des-Cartes, who ſets Nature at 
Work as he fancy's her Operations. Inſo- 
much that a Subitance cannot directly Move 
towards its. proper Place of Being, but he. 
conceives it more or lefs obſtructed by ſome 
other Body, or whirt'd in a Line, of a diffe- 
rent Denomination, to another Point of the 
Compaſs, or not to be Imagin d whether: 
Much of the fame Similitude, with the Figure. 
(3- Tt 5 Par A 
of the Stone in the Sling, as it is inſerted in 


che precedn'g Diagram. 
5 wo nn 


C 
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All which exorbitant Modalities and Mo- 
tions of Things, as he fuppoſes them to 
Act as they are either Hard, Flexible, Con- 
dens d, or Fluid; are rather ſingular Fiftions, 
or forcible Contrarieties, Complicated by his 
Brain, than concentring with the prone Faci- 
lity of Natural Operations: Abſolutehy In- 


conſiſtent, by a Philoſophical Maxim, wit 


the prodigious and continual Violence im- 
pos d on Cauſcs and Effects; as by this 
Author is devis d the Conduct of Nature. 
Yet after all, he is no leſs confident than to 
Affirm, that his Philoſophical Aypotheſis is 
Mathematically Certain in every Conſidera- 


tion: Which, without other rebuke to tge 


Phrafe of his Boaſting, is as far from being 

provd by Rules of Science, as Fiction may 
be from undoubted Truth: Or as if he 
had undertook to have delineated, out of 


Euclid, a Coat for the Moon, that ſhould 


have demonſtrably fitted her Figure in every 
Change of her Appearance. . 


lf I have dealt freely with Des- Cartes where 
his Notions and Proofs were queſtionable; 
tis agrecable to his Example, who ſpares. 


no Author where he thought him Taxable. 
„„ oops 
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a5 n occaſion: Which I ho 
will excuſe, or think himſelf obligd ; be- 
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| Tho I have been favourable in not extend- 


my Exceptions ſo far as 1 might have 
the Reader 


cauſe I Entertain d him with no more Words 


than I thought ſufficient to give a Period 
to my — on the Second Kam _ the Phi- 
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F :dmirable, even to extaſie of Thought, 

by: what manner of natural Operation, 
or ſuperlative Ack of Providence, the 
: _— Hino Compoſition, in Soul and Bo-- 
dy, was Originally: produc d to that tranſcen- 
dent Degree, That his Intelk &tual Faculty, 
by lineal Deſcent and Right, continues him 


an abſolute Monarch of Underſtanding, in 
| Reference. 
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Reference to the Government of himſelf 
and other Creatures: Tis highly incumbent 
on Man, to be not only gratefully conſide- 
rate of. huis being ſuch ; but alſo to acknow- 
ledge his utmoſt. Celebration of the Supreme 
Cauſe of his wonderful Exiſtence. Which 
-m'ghty Conſiderat on ought to tranſport the 
proſpect of Thought far beyond the Excel- 
lency conferr'd on Mankind in Soul and 
Perſon: Which can be but narrowly com- 
par d with the vaſt complex of the Univerſal 
World and the Innumerable Wonders ſur- 
rounded by it EE do 
WMhexefore, if the beſt Inſpection made 
by the Humane Intellect, in Contemplating 
the manner of its rational Being, be pos d, 
by its own Riddle, above its Power to unfold: 
How ſtupendiouſly muſt then be Involv'd the 
moſt elaborate Attempt of Mans Under- 
ſtanding ; when to the peculiar Wonder that 
is Exerted from his own Exiſtence, he adds 
the Innumerable Miracles conſpicuouſly viſi- 
ble in the Structure of the Univerſe? And 
what is yet more Tranſcendent, the admira- 
ble Author ef what we are, and all we bchold, 
ſcems Envelop'd, from the Eye, by his won- 
dertul Fabrick and Works. 74 
* 7 


— 
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If the Learned Des- Cartes, in the beginning 
of this Treatiſe, ſeems not a little fond of 
his own Applauſe, by ſignifying to his Rea- 
der, Ihat he has Invented certain Principles, by 
which, he conceives, That Nature is undrild 
in her, as yet, unknown Receſſes: He is far 
more modeſt, in his ſubſequent Expreſſions, 
where he bows the Iinee of his Philoſophy to the 
Infinite Power, Amplitude,and Beauty,of the Works 
of the Almighty: Concluding withall, That it 
is highly requiſite to avoid all ſuch confident Ima- 
ginations, whereby we might andertake, by un- 
certain Suppoſitions, to limit Omnipotent Power, 
or Abftract in any Kind, from its Incomprehenſible 
Performance. = e 
This Concluſion I ſubmit to, but cannot 
approve the confidence of his Introduction 
contain d in the Entrance he makes into this 
Paragraph ; as the Reader may perceive by 
the Remarks I have made on his Firſt and Se- 
cond Treatiſe z where, I preſume, I have 
effectually demonſtrated, That his Principles 
could not have an entire Birth right from the 
Womb of Nature: Which, in ſubſtance, he 
does acknowledge by the Advice he gives, 
before he ends this Page, That we ought not to 
believe, That, by Divine Determination, the World 
—— aa „„ 


yield to him. was Lok 22620 
In his 4th Particular of this Third Part 
of his Philoſophy, he confidently aflures us, 
That his Principles are ſo vaſt, and fruitful, 
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was Created meerly for our ſakes; or that it is 
poſſible, by any Thought of ours, to apprehend 
the End for which it was Ordain'd: Adding 


this Reaſon, That many Things are now in 


Being, and heretofore, that were never ſeen 
or underſtood by Man, or any Uſe they could 


that they not only Imply many more than are 
To be percervd in the World we behold ; but al. 


ſo far more numeroms than we can Imagine: 


To which purpoſe, he begins, in his Method, 


with the Phanomena, or the main natural ap- 


 pearances ; the Cauſes of which he commits to 


his ſubſequent Invefligations, or as, he intends 


them, Proofs of ſach Effects as be, in this Place 


mentions. = | LE 

And next, he pernnently Rebukes the too 
common Ignorante of ſuch that by their ocu- 
lar fimplicity erroneouſly judge, that the Sun 
and Moon, as they ſeem to appear, are there- 


fore much bigger than other Stars. Which vul. 
gar Miflate is eaſily prevented by duely appre- 


hending the Diſtance of the San and Moon 
from the Earth, and comparing of their Diame- 


t 1 ters 
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ters as they are now obſerd d; to all which I 
fully agree. | EL ® 

Wherefore to recount how far remote the 
more than wonderful Celeſtial Luminaries 
are from our Earthly Habitation ; I will 
not diſpute the Computation, he delivers, 
by oppoſing againſt his Account, the Elder 
Obſervations of Learned Aſtronomers : But 
rather ſo to compare Ancient and Modern 
Calculations, as thence may be apprehended = 
the Indefatigable Endeavour and Induſtry of 
Men to render a ſublime Account of the wons 
derful Height, Figure, Beings, and Motions, 
that, to the amazement of our Eyes, continue 
their ſhining Bounties innumerably influenc'd 
for the Support of Humane Life, with what- 
ſoever ſubſiſts within the Compaſs of the 
World: Which univerſal and admir d Mu- 
nificence, being highly conſider d by Perſons 
famouſly Erudite, both in paſt and latter 
Times, exalted the Ambition and Gratitude 
of their Science to be as far, as was poſſible for 
them, requiſitely Intelligent of the conſpicu- 
ous Embelliſhments of the Skies; that they 
might be, from chence, the more Supreme 
ly ſenſible of the Bleſſings they receiv d 
ſrom Above. 

, - 5 But 
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But whilſt in this Tranſcendent Inquiſition 
of Thought, they Imploy'd the belt of their 
Skill and Diligence, twas ſoon found too di- 
ſtinctly Excellent to be exactly Computed, 
howſoever they vary d the Schemes of their 
Hypotheſis : As not being able by Art, Con- 
ception cf the Mind, or any Inſtrumental 
Aſſiſtance, tho proper for Commenſuration 
of Things familiarly near to our Eyes and 
Senſes, to reach, ſuitable to common Certain- 
ty, the moſt Approximate top of the Spheres 
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= of Heaven. En; . 
= Ihe diſtance of the fix d Stars are allowd 
| by exquifite Aſtronomers, as alſo by this Au- 
thor, to be too Immenſely remote for any 
accountable Meaſure that can be given of 
them. And therefore I ſhall only take notice, 
of the Sun and Planets, together with their 
| Magnitudes, and Diſtance from the Earth ;. 
but as to their Diſtance from us, becauſe it is 
uſually by Aſtronomers accounted by Dia- 
meters, or Semidiameters, of the Earth, yet. 
ſeldom declar d by them, the Sum of their 
Meaſures as they may be applyed to Leagues, © 
Miles, or the like: I think fit for the advan- 
tage of the Reader, to Impart how much n 
Engliſh Miles, as the moſt uſeful Compurat: : 


On, 
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on, a Diameter of the Earth does amount 
to. Which I prov'd by this Method ; it ha- 
ving been EA by Judicious Obſer- 
vators, That one Degree of a great Circle 
above, correſpondent tothe Superficies of the 
Earth, Anſwers to a direct Journey of 23 
Miles, which multiplied by 360 Degrees, al- 
low d to the orbicular Form, or Circle of the 
Earth, the Summ will be 26280 Miles for the 
total Compaſs of the Earth: And becauſe 
the proportion of the Diameter of à Circle. 
to its Circumference is, by approv'd Mathe- 
maticians, accounted as 7 1s, very near to 22. 
According to which Method I computed a 
Diameter of the Earth to contain about 8327 
Miles; and her Semidiameter ſomewhat more 


than 4163 Miles. 


Jo apply which to 0 Aſtronomical 
Obſervations, or ſuch of the accurate Arabians, 
mention d by Learned Gaſſendus, as obſeryd 
ſuitable to the Prolemaick, Principles, they are 
thus Inſerted: according to the MOI of, 
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[Ihe Moon. 
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Venus. 
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In Semidiemeters of the 


After theſe, the moſt ſignal Aſtronomer 
was Nicholas Copernicus, a Canon of Torunenſe, 
who liv'd about 190 Years paſt: Some of 
whoſe Obſervations, as I read, were made 
at Frueburg in Pruſſia in the Year 1525, 

where the Elevation of the North Pole is 
54 Deg. „ He was a Man of vaſt Inge- 
nuity, however queſtionable his Hypotheſes of 
the Motion of the Earth; but if apply d to 
the Sun inſtead of the Earth, there is no bet- 
ter Aſtronomical Syſtem, and fo approv'd, by 
the Learned at this Day. Nothing Remaka- 
ble is found in him as to the Magnitude and 
Diſtance of the fixd Stars, more than that 
the Earth was as a Point if compar'd with 
the great Orb above; judiciouſſy conceiving 
them too Remote for his applying co them 
any certain Rule or Demonſtration where- 
by to compute their mighty Diſtance : Of 
the Planets, he chiefly regarded the = | 
_ an 


A . N 


r 


their Mean, or Mediocrity 
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and Moon; defining the Sun to be 3240 


times bigger than the Earth; and the Moon 
no leſs than 860 greater, in which Computa- 
tions he doubtleſs Err d, as may be ſeen by 


the following Examples; but moſt egregi- 
ouſly miſtaken in the Account he gives of the 
Moon; ſhe being certainly diſcern d much. 
leſs than the Earth ever ſince the approv d In- 
vention and Uſe of the Teleſcope. . 
His next famous Aſtronomical Succeſſor 
was Tycho-Brahe, a Noble Man of Denmark ; 


who is ſaid to have been learnedly Accom- 
pliſhd, as alſo furnihd by his large Expence; 


with abundance of Inſtruments excellently 


en for his great Undertaking: Where- 


eſteem d at this Day. 


Ie Obſervations he made of the Diflance, and 


Magnitude 0 the * lanets, are theſe according 10 
Wee: V | 1150 
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Whoſoever is deſirous to Convert the 
Planetary Semidiameters into Engliſh Miles, 
may readily perform it by the preceding 
Example. | 


_ Magnitude of the Planets compard to 
the bigneſs of the Earth, are theſe that follow, + 


Moon. ©» a 

| Mercury. Leſſer. 19 

. 5 1 
Sun. Greater. 139 | Twenty Times. 

13 

Jup _ 8 Greater. | 4 


Saturn. 22 


7 1 


** 


Buy theſe diſagreeable Computations, of fo 
many eminent Perſons, may well be diſcern d 
how far beyond, the reach of Science, are 
the ſhining Wonders above our Heads: 
Not more Impoſſible to be exactly Compu- 
ted, than if a Man ſhould undertake to touch 
the Center of a Star with the end of his Fin- 
ger; or to extend a Line, by any proſpect of 
Art, to the neareſt Verge of boundleſs Om- 
POE: „ 

Nor is it in the Power of Geometry in 
many Caſes, tho moreclearly demonſtrative 
than other Sciences, to Expreſs its due ſignifi. 
+> Cation 
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cation and Extent by numerical Computations, | 
as is evident by abundant Theorems: Of which, 


theſe may be thus ſignally Inſerted. 
In a Square, or right Angled Parallelogram, 


the Diagonal that, in either of thoſe Figures, is 
drawn from one Point of its Termination to 


another, is potentially equal, in ſuch Delinea- 
ments, to any two Sides that include the right 
Angle; as may be Demonſtrated, by theſe Ex- 


amples, grounded on the 47th Propoſition of 
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the Firſt Book of Euclid, from whence it is 


proy'd, That the Square of B P, in either of 
the Figures, is equal to one half of the Figure 


” 3 


: 1 4 


ta 
the Line B D, 1n both of them, is equal to the 
half of 16 which is 8: Tho there be no ſuch. 
Suare Numbet as, or any truc Square Roor 
ro be given of it; but inſtead thereof ſuch an 
Irrational Root as is 2, with a large decimal 
Fraction Annex d thereto. 80 
B 8 The 


bp. WICH. ppertains: So that the Square of 
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The like might be Affirm'd of a Line di- 
vided according to the 11th of the 2d Book | 
of Euclid, by extreme and mean Proportion, 
ſo that the Square of the greater Segment 
may be equal to the Product of the whole 
Line and leſſer Segment: Which may be 
lineally Demonſtrated, tho incapable of being 
Equalld by any numerical Summ, or the lite- 
ral Powers of Algebraical Equations > Which 
ad mirable Dignity of Lines, causd incompa- 
rable oughtrgd tg Entitle the latter Propoſition, | 
almoſt Bivme ; and as nuch ãs hexE'prov'd in 
commendatiof gf the P tcodcpe. 3 
Inſtanges I thifk ſuffictentto expreſs 
the excel]ghcy of Geometry 3 ard withal of 
ſuch ocaſienat Importance, in reference to 
my Remarks on ſome Paſſages of this Author, 
that it Incites me to apply, according to the 
neareſt 82 and Derivative of the verbal 
Name of Geometry; its moft undoubted, 
and perfect Ufe, to the dimenſion of a plain 
Superficies,: Which, in the Senfè of the great 
and wiſe Philoſopher Socrgres, in whofe cele. 
brated School cheadmir'd Euclid was ſaid co 
Kru, is fureſt imploy d on ſack Supputati- 
ons that have convenient Extents and Periods 
den the Ground we tread, and poffeſs; and 
11 Ta therefore 
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therefore more ſenſibly Computed, by the 
familiar Meaſure that may be taken from our 
Steps and Paces, when any Portions of Land 
are, by that Method, to be diſposd or ac- 
counted. But no ſuch lineal Certainty, was 
ever Invented, that could ſo elevate the Side 
of a Triangle, that it might undoubtedly a- 
ſcend to a Celeſtial Superficies, or Angles to 
be taken from above, by any Inſtrumental 
Perfection, whereby the Geometrical Propor- 
tions, of its other Sides might be duely re- 
ſolvd. All which may be undeniably con- 
. cluded by whomfoever ſhall Inſpect the Plahe- 
tary Magnitudes, and Diſtance from us; as [ 
have before Inſcrib'd them out of the diffe- 
rent Records of famous Aſtronomers: From 
whence it may be 1 Aſſerted, That no 
Geometry, or Science of theirs, could de- 
monſtrate their Syſtems, or Aſtronomical 
Calculations. Notwithſtanding, tis Ordain d 
by the Almighty in Power and Conduct, that 
the Sun, in giving comfortable Light to our 
Eyes and Splendor to our Days, ſhould be 
more Certain in Motion, and uſefully com- 
putable, by never progreſſing from his Ecli- 
prick Line, than any other of the Celeſtial 
Luminaries. And thus by the Prince of Stats, 
an Bb 2 the 
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the Sun, are the Accounts of Time and ſea- 
fonable Bleſſings of the Year continually di- 


ſpens d. 1 
Which is Emphatically exprefs'd by Ovid, 


in the Second Book of his Metamorphoſis, in 
tlie Verſes. A 


Purpurea velatus deſte ſedebat 


In folio Phæbus, claris Iucente ſmaragdis: 


A dextra lævaquè dies, et menſis, et annus, 
Sæœculaque, et poſitæ ſpatiis æqualibus hore : 
Verque novum ſlabat cindtum florente Corona: 
Stabat nuda &¶ſtas, et ſpices ſerta gerebat : 
Stabat et Autumnus calcatis ſordidus uvis : 
Et glacialis Hyems canos hirſuta Capillos. 


But tts to be noted, That although the 
Sup, by the Munificence of Heaven, is the 
refulgent means whereby the Solemnities of 
Time are diſtinguiſ d, and celebrated by us: 


Yet; no ſuch abſolute exactneſs, tending to 
the Meaſures. of his ſublime Motion, can be 


computed by us, as may render his juſt Place, 
or Movement equal to his Revolution in his 
mighty Orb, Term'd by Aſtronomers the dif- 

terence betwixt his mean and apparent Moti- 


on Which proceeds from his flower, Pro- 
„ c greſs 


.. ep ro I Ons 


= FE 2 © hn 


greſs in one Semicircle of his Annual Courſe 
than in the other; or becauſe his proper 
Journey in the ſix Northern Signs of the 
_  Eccliptick is ſomewhat longer, before diſ⸗ 
patch d, than in the Southern; | which is a 
certain Proof, that the Center of his Excen- 
tricity is different from the Center of the 
World.) 19h j FIG 201 eee 
But no ſuch Incongruity has ever been 
obſervd betwixt the due Motion of the Sun, 
and that which appears to us, as renders, it 
Inſufficient for the convenient Uſe of the Dial, 
Hour: glaſs, or Clock: Which ought to be 
ſignally conſider d, as a peculiar Benefit of 
uncomputable Providence, that permits us 
not to Err, where we can give no exact Ac- 
count, in the neceſſary Computation, cven 
by ordinary Means, of our Hours, by Day 
and Night. TE eee 
He: were much to blame that inſtead. of 
being pertinertly ſatisfied with the Extent, of 
Science in Things of neareſt concernment, 
or becauſe the Sun, to tar as is requiſite for 
dim 10 underſtands. Ilummnargs U Te? 
would therefore Judge, to the / grievance, of 
bis Bran, That he could as approximately 
computc the Arithmetical Diſtance of 58 
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ficies of the Earth, as by a Quadrant he can 
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ſröme any Part of the Supe 


find the Sun's Horizontal Exaltation or Hour 


of the Day: Tho Experience aſſures, that the 
moſt thancendent Skill has been variouſſy 


fruſtrated in the Attempt; as may be perceiv d 


by Examples in this Treatiſe, by me Inſerted. 
Wherefore the ſublimeſt Admiration of the 
far diſtant Wonders above us, is more cer- 


tainly our Duty than any Task that can be 
iven to Science, by which Men would reckon 
remote Diſtance of the Neighbourhood 


85 of Heaven. But notwithſtanding theſe diſ- 


couragements, it may be allow'd commenda- 


ble in ſuch, That by the Eruditeneſs of their 
Skill would Aſcend to the moſt complear and 
neareſt Admiration of Things, no [eſs obvious 
than perſpicuouſſy viſible, as a welcome Dif 
covery to all Mankind. b 
Theſe conſiderable Particulars I choughe „ 
to mention, as a proper Parentheſis, before 
my return to Des-Cartes; whom I find, as if 


fomewhat deterr d by the Miſtakes of others, 
to offer his uncertain Computation; and which 
he only Applies ro the Diflance of the Moon 
and Sim, from the Earth. Which converted 
into Miles by the Rule before given: The 

Moon $ 


— 


with the appearing Diameters Stecke Sun and: 
Moon: 2 e be perceivd by the Te. 


From the Sun, T1 they 
mentron'd Syfte Wes acebunts: Meru. 
iy above 200 Pferd 


1 | 1 17 FT 4 0h ag; 7. JEN YL ; 7 : uy, 


Moon's Diftence from the Barth i is 24 98 10 Mikes. 


And the Sun's Diſtance, by taking a mean pro- 
portional Number berwixt '600 and 700 Dia- 


meters, becanſe he Inſerts no certain Numbers, 35 al 


concetve to be nearefl the Truth of what be 
intends : Which mean Proportional is wery near 


648, which multiplying 8327, the Farth's 
Diameter in Miles, as before foimd, the Diflance 


of the Sun from the Earth is 531 5896 Engliſh 

Mites. Which Diſtances, according to this Au- 

thor, Relate to the Copernican Sen of in 

Earth's Merion : The Truth of which Hypo: 

thefis wall be effectually A by "what 
. oF z 4.4 


ſuccrecke. 


0 Her tee Diſtanccs, A true, and eompar 


ſcope,” will prove the Sun mueh greater than 
the Farth, and the Moon much leſſer: And 
fo they were found by* the Obſervations of 


 Tycbo,' preceden dy Inſer PE. WA ee ene 


of the Five other Planets, 


The Piſtanice“ 
relate te the before 


ef th& Burib, Vers a 
bode 465 Mie 900, cr 1000; Jupiter above 
20CO ; Saturtr 5, Or or"-66©00 Diumeters ef the 


7 %s & Earth, 
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Earth, diſtant from her. The Copernican Hypo- 


Illuminated as the 8 * appears to x. Sig bt... 
n 


any certain Argument, or Proof chat gan be 
urg d to the contray rcafon of the won- 


theſis is fo much the ſame with his; and ſo 
frequently Inſcribd in Almanach, that I-(hall 
deſire my Reader rather to Inſpect any one 
of them there, than to trouble my ſelf with 
delineating of a Dogan, to ſo thread bare 
A Purpoſe here. 

ITbe difference. that Ge allows = Chas. not 


py y as ſome of them are greater than others, but 
as the Planets receive their Illuminations com- 
municated to them by the Light of the Sun; 


Cancenters with the general Opinion of all 


Aſtronomers. 


Nor wall I directly oppoſe the Imagination 


be Annexcs, by, which he Attributes to 7750 of 


the fix'd Stars, a particular Fountain of. Light; 
and as diſtant from the Sun, as the Sun is from 
us 2 - Concluding, That were we Situated as, near 
the. ſix d Stars as we are to the Sun, we might 
obſerve any one of 1their Magnitudes as much 


On which ground, tis polible be 100 be : 
tho but in CODE: as much in the right, as 


dertul APPEATAgE aud immenſe remoteneſs 
of; the fix d Stars n us. - Noxwunltanding 


4 an 


Semidiameters. K oabea - 
But in the 21th and 12th Particulars of this 
Treatiſe, this Author delivers a more unparal 

leld Paradox than ever was Imputed ta a 
Learned Pen: The Firſt is, That the Earth, tho a 

_ wery opacous Body, is as perfectly enlightned by 


, 4 A * 
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that the famous 7zcho, as far as his accurate 


Obſervation could elevate his Computation, 


_ determines in general, that the fix d Stars are 


— 


not nearer the Earth than 1 3000 of her 


the Beams of the Sun, as the Moon > wherefore 


| he conceives the Earth to be alſo a Planet: 
And why might he not have Affirm d the fame . 


of Glaſs, Iron, or any other ſolid Subſtance 2 


ſince we are aſſur d by common Experience, 
That every one of theſe are not only capable 


of being Illuminated by the Sun, but will 


alſo have their Shadows : So that according 
to his Opinion, any groſs opacous Matter may 


be cſtimated on a ſhining Day, no leſs a 


Madam, in Compoſition and Feature, than 


the Moon or Planet Venus. 


It ſeems he forgot that theſe Stars continue 
their Light, whilſt the Earth has not Sun- 


Light longer than che Sun ſhines on her. But 
why he{0 cheaply compares the Dominion of 


the bright Queen of Night, with the dull Earthiy 
: Ft "IM Cc | e mp, 
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Lamp, on which we Inhabit, I connot gueſs; un- 
leis by ſome one of thoſe, which he calls diſtinct, 


and unerrable Ideas, he imagin d, That his Per- 
ſon was elevated to a Market in the Moon, 
and there obſerv d fome Utenſils, in a Thon 
of all Frades-Shop, marvellouſly reffecting 


the Illuminations and Beams of the Sun: 


And ſurely he might as well allow the poſſi- 


bility of theſe Examples, with whatſoever be- 
ſides has Being on Earth, as perfectly Exiſting 
in the Moon: Since by his Tenent; @ very | 


capacious World” may be thought encompaſs d 
www 77 Joo of 30 im wo bon} 

His other egregious: Miſtake depends on 
the Former, which is, That. he fancies, . that 


the Earth performs: the Pant of the Sun, by 


 Wuminating'' the Face of the Mook, ' beheld by 


xs, when: Jhe” is in her New. Eſtate, ar Con- 


junction with him. 


* 


Which Notion is very falfe, both in a Phi- 
loſophical and Aſtronomical: Conſideration: 


Nothing being more unnaturah than to At- 
tribute Planetary Light, either Communicable, 
or Inherent, to the unrefin d Body of the 


Earth; which can be no other wiſe under- 
ſtood, by reaſon that there is no ſuch Thing 
_ ing 2 pure Element of 2 Earth; but rather Its 
ROE = | Subſtance 


Subſtance grofly Commixt and Corrupted, by 
the Intercourſe of the other Elements: And 
thus Air, Earth, Fire, and Water; as Uſe and 
Obſervation aſſure us, are impurely mirxt. 
And ſhould the Earth, as ſne does, and muſt 
neceſſarily ſo Subſiſt, receive Light or Flame 
from the Sun, in common with the Planets: 
Her corrupt Frame and combuſtible Materials 
would have been long ago totally burning; 
to the utter diſſolution of the Figure and 
Compoſition that ſhe now poſſeſſes: However 
Antecedent to the Opinion, of ſome Learned 
Divines, that defers her Conflagration to the 
Dar of Judgment. ne 
And this might have been effected with as 
much Facility, as a Burning. glaſs kindles a 
Pipe of Tobacco: Eſpecially if granted, the 
Earth a Planet, according to this Author, and 
always Moving; becauſe Motion where it is | 
ſufficiently continu'd, Inflames every Thing 
that is materially capable to be ſet on fire; as _— 
s viſible in the Axletree of a Waggon caus d 
by the Movement of che Wheel that round 
The like might be determind in reference 
to the Moon, and other Motional Stars; if 
their Compoſitions were Elementarily min- 
un LE = 
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196 Remarks on Des · Cartes. 
gled: But their Subſtance is more Sublime, 


And whereas he w 
fome part of the Moon, when ſhe Is in Con- 


cally oppoſite to what we behold, in that 


State of the Moon, than it is to Aſtrono- 


mical Certainty; and why might not the 


Moon as well receive Light from the Earth, 


is ſometimes ſo Eclipſically oppolite to the Sun, 


as twice a- Tear he paſſes by the Nodes, or is 


near unto them, call'd the Dragon's Head and 


Fail, that ſhe appears totally Darken'd ? 
Which can be no otherwiſe caus d, than as 


the Each is bet VWxt her and the Sun: But 
could the then receive any glimpſe, or ſign 


* 


of Light from the Earth, it would be as 


diſcernible as at any other Time: Which 
enough Confirms, That che Earth is no Lu- 


tion, by pretending, Ihat vhe Barth Ituminates, 


manary 


: 1 * 3 
W . 
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minary Planer, and therefore none at All; as 
will be provd by what is to come. | 
In the mean time, tis not improper, on 
chis Occaſion, ro Explain the rhe or Fi- 

gure of the Moon, eſpecially when in Com 
junction with che Sun; which, without the 
_—_— of a Diagram, may be thus n 
= ot to be: doubred, That the Moon, as 
the moves round the Earth, has always one 
half of her Hluminated by the Sun; bus not 
- fo as that half is always viſible to us: Tho 
ſometimes more, or leſs, or nothing of her 
Enlightned Half appearing towards us; by 
reaſon, that as fo many Semicircles, or as it 
were Semiglobes of the Moon's Compaſs, 
| re turn d tothe Eye, or Earth ; they carmot, 
conſidering their Curvitures, be Gun d, in N 
Plain, by the Eye. And this differently ob 
pens, as the 'Light of the Sun to Siphe, may be 
obſtructed by the Convex, or Mountainous 


Part of the Earth; or by the Intervening of 
Acrial, Vapours which cauſe the Face of the 
Moon, that is turn'd towards us, to be Re- 
preſemted more Dark and ſpotted, than o- 
therwiſe, ſhe would appear. Which ſeveral 
Phaſes, or Figures, obſervable — State, 

Or. 


— 
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or Age of the Moon, almoſt never the ſame; 
proceed from no other Cauſe, than the di- 
verſity and ſwiftneſs of her Motion, far ex- 
cceding all other Stars; as is well known to 
Aſtronomer s. T 
V hence it is, that after her Monthly Change 
and Renovation of her Figure, ſhe ſooner or 
later Deſcribes, as it were, a Glimpſe of 
Light in a ſmall Arch of her Circumference: 
And ſuitably encreas d and varied, according 
as the Diverſities of her Motions, and other 
accidental Occurrences, permit her to be be- 
held by us. iy; ES 7110 
Which Manner of Appearance, in the bloome 
of her Light, does ſufficiently demonſtrate, 
That her Figure and Motion are Orbicular, 
and not Elliptical; as ſome of the Copernicans, 
14 or Carteſians, too confidently Determine. 
| The next Application of my Pen ſhall be 
in fitting my Obſervations to ſuch Particu- 
lars; as ſuitable to the main Intention of my 
Diſcuſſions, ought to be moſt conſiderably. 
Inſpected, cither as orderly Examin d, or as 
I find them diſpers d in his Treatiſe ; omit- 
ting ſuch Things as are either Inconſiderable 
in themſelves, or not to be repeated, becauſe 
formerly Anſwer d by me. "oF 
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Of which the Firſt requires a Supreme 
Mention, as it egregiouſly directs the Pro- 


ſpect of the Humane Intellect to the con- 


templating of the reſplendent Fountain of 
— diffus d by the Sun; by whoſe mu- 
ni 


cent Beams our Days are Bleſs d; and 


the Moon and Stars, the wonderful Torches 


of Night, kindled for the direction of our 


5 


How difficulc is it therefore. co. conceive 


the remote Nature or Being of. ſo Tranſcen- 


dent a Miracle notwithſtanding that we re- 
ceive its commodious Benefits, as they grow 
with our Hours? Which ſhews how far, be- 
yond the reach of our Underſtandings we 
are made happy from Above. On which 

account I cannot but admire the curſory De- 
ſinition that is deliver d by Des-Cartes, by 
which he would Attribute to the Sun an Epi- 
thet not more Reſin d, than what may be ſroni« 
fied by his general Notion of a flaming Sub. 
ſtance: But grants, as he cannot do other- 
wiſe; That the Sun does not Inflame in reſem- 
blance to Fire we uſe : If it did; our Earthly 


Habitations and Subſiſtence would be con- 


ſum dito Aſhes; | 


117 
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But, notwithſtanding, the Word Flame, 
as he Inſerts it, is not allowable, becauſc 
we cannot be ſenſible of any Thing that 
flames, but we muſt alſo apprehend, that it 

has a burning Capacity: And fa we under- 
ſtand the Flame that proceeds from Lightning. 
that burſts thorough Clouds with Thunder. 
But no ſuch kind of violent Heat or Burning 
can have Emanation with the Innumerable 
Raics or Beams of the Sun, There are divers 
Things that may be ſaid to have Heat, and 
yet no Flame: As the Warmth that a Man 
feels, or reſides in the Temper of his Body : 
And thus Heat may be properly termd a Cor- 
porcal Quality; as alſo, that it may be com- 
municated from one Material Being to ano- 
cher: Butin the Sun there can be neither Flame, 
or Heat, diffus d from his Subſtance ; which 
is very evident in Mountanous Situations, 
that, however high they Extend, and there- 
fore nearer to the Sun, are far Colder than 
Inferior Regions: Which could not, be it 


che Subſtance of the Sun were naturally 


Hor, or a Flame, in any kind, as defind by 

this Author. . 8 
Againſt whom the general Opinion of 
moſt approy'd Philoſophers is fully oppoy' 1 
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by denying, That the Elementary Qualities of 
Heat, Cold, Moiſture and Dryneſs, are either 
Inherent or directly proceeding from the 
pureneſs of Light tranſmitted from the Sun 
and Stars: As alſo that Experience aſſures us, 
That ſometimes, when the Night is abundantly 
enlighten d by the Moon and Stars, their 
Nocturnal Motions account colder Hours 
than if the Night had been Dark and Cloud- 
cd. And comparatively the ſame may be 
not ſeldom obſcryd in a ſhining Day, when 
the Aerial Cold is not at all profligated by 
the Splendors of the Sun; but rather conti- 
-nues more frigid than if his Diary of Hours 
had, for that time, Revolvd in a Miſt. 
Nov then does it come to pals, that the Sun 
and Stars, which only diſpenſe their Illumi- 
nations to the Day and Night, and refinedly 
Exiſting above whatſoever Purity that can be 
ſuppos d moſt Excellent in Elementary Com 
poſitions; ſhould notwithſtanding be conceiv d 
to Influence ſuch Qualities, or other Sub- 
ſtances, which they have not in their own ? 

Ihe beſt Account given by the Erudite in 
Philoſophical Science is, That the ſhining Ra- 
diations of the Sun and Stars by their Moti- 
on, together with ſuch Parts of the Air and 
8 FP 
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other Bodies moſt contiguous to their Revo- 
lations, and the commixture of Celeſtial 
Beams conveyd, do operate in a wonderful 
Method, on inferior Subſtances, which 1s the 


foundeſt Reaſon, that they can render, or 
cauſe of the Variations of Heat, Cold, Moi- 


ſture and Dryneſs, that as ſo many accidental 
Effects, and admirable Operations, are bene 


ficially diſposd from above —© 
On which ſtupendious Conſideration, the 
fafeſt Determination ſhould be rather ſublime- 


I to admire, than to Define the miraculous 


Illuminated Subſtance, according to the Te- 
nent of Des- Cartes, no other than may be liken'd 
10 a. Flame produc d by Fire : Nothing being 
more unadviſably Raſh, than to be inquiſitive 
of ſuch Exiſtencies, Cauſes and Effects, 


that, by the Conduct of Heaven, are con- 


ceal d from us. . 
His other Miſtake, and I preſume fo to 
name it, is, That he Affirms the Sun as abſolute- 
ly fix d to a- Point, in his Orb, as the Stars are 
in the Firmament. above him: By which deter- 
mination he takes from the Sun the Glory of 
his Ecliptick, or Annual Progreſſion. And as 


d his Subſtance, and Manner of Being, he 


deines 
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defines it no other than very fluidly Compos d 
and Moveable ; as alſo perpetually Diſcipated and 
extinguiſhd by ſome circumjacent Matter: But 
fo as when any Part is diſpers d or extinguiſhd, 
the Sun is immediately repleniſhd with other : 
And I conceive he would be thought to Ima- 
gine the ſame manner of Exiſtence relating 
to the Number of Stars and Planets. But 
as to the Term of Fluid, which he apply's to 
the Subſtance of the Sun; it can neither in a 
Grammatical, or Philoſophical Senſe, be other- 
wiſe Conſter d than as the Word is appropri- 
ated to ſome moiſt, or wet Matter that 
Moves with a feeble Current : And thus as he 
| ſtares the Caſe, ſomething is always ſliding 
into the Sun, whilſt as much ſlips from his 
Subſtance. eee ENG 
But could he judge, or any Man for him, 
That the Alteration he mentions in the Sun, 
might not too nearly reſemble, or be proper- 
ly interpreted an Elementary Change, in as 
mean a Source as concurs with Corporeal Al- 
terations familiaar with us: It being impol. 
ſible ſo to diſtinguiſh: the Supplement, or Di- 
minution of any Material Thing, that it may 
not have a Natural Tendency to Generation, 
or Corruption; which muſt be Imply'd, as 
FRAY 1 e 
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the Proprieties of Subſtance, whereſoever 
it is alterably varied in Proportion or Fi- 
gure. ; | EE bY 17 
The ſix d Stars he grants, more Immenſely di- 
Hant from us than can be probably Computed z and 
J believe he is in the right. But I think he 
may be as much in the wrong by his Inven- 
ting of ſo many ſeparate Orbits, Motions, and 
Diſtances, upwards and downwards, from one 
another; as by Imagination he has removd. 
ſome Thouſands of Stars from the Conſtella- 
tions to which all Former Aſtronomers de- 
termin d them fixd : As alſo, by defining of 
them no other, to whomſoever will accept his 
Hypotheſis, than in Grandeur and Refulgency e- 
qual to the Sun, were they as near our Eyes, 
but wherever they are, he continues them fa. 
ten d to their | ſingle Circumferences in the ſame 
manner as he allows the Sun: So that, accor- 
we might behold every one of them, in a 
ſeparate Sphere, as fully Conſpicuous as the 
Days bright Phebus. . But after all, he offers 
not ſu much as a plain Triangle to prove his 
Concgie moni 213 476 10 20067 = 
Some Schemes: he has rais d in which be ſa 
eenfuſedly Repreſents, and as it were, Embroi- 
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ders the above-mention'd Spheres of Stars; and 


by ſo many Obliquities and Figurative windings, 
together with their Curvitures on all ſides, up- 


' wards, and downwards, that there cannot be 
diſcernd, amongſt them, one S ction of a 


Cone, or conical Figure, that can be Geome- 
trically deſcribd. ; 


The Subſtance of the Heavens, 48 alſo their 
Vicinities, he calls Fluid; into which he Infu- 


fes abundance of liquid Matter, that may be 
compard to a Whirl-pool, and theſe he deno- 
minates Vortices: And next, lets go, amongſt 
them, as he finds occaſion, ſuch deminutive 
Subſtances, which he Terms Moving Globuli; 
or rather ſwimming Spawns of Matter, much of 
| fictitional Reſemblance to the deyisd Atoms 


5 


of Epicuras.. 


a” of 


Buy theſe Things, fancifully Imploy d, be 


undertakes to Revolve all the Motional Stars, to- 


gether with the Earth, which. he rakes for a Co- 
pernican Planet, inflead of the Sun, that he 
exempts from Motion whether Diurzal. or An- 
E „ 

is Diagrams, to this extravagant pur- 
| poſe, I leave to the Inſpection of che Rea- 
der, as they are to be found in his Book; be- 
ing not deſirous to Cumber mine, or puniſh. 
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my Brain and Fingers, by copying of ſuch of 
his Draughts that I conceive are Improperly 
ARE Co nn 
The main concern that I ſhall chiefly inſiſt 
on, ſhall be the Plea that he makes for the Mo- 
tion of the Earth inflead of the Sun; which I 
ſhall queſtion, before a very Supreme Tribu- 
nal, as he ought to be Philoſophically and 


Mathematically accountable. | "TY 
That the Earth is Globulous, or naturally 


Round by the Coition and Knitting of its 


Parts to its Center; is alſo Aſtronomically 
prov d, becauſe to ſuch as directly Travel to- 
wards the North or South Points of the Meri- 
dian, the Pole appears either more or leſs 
| Elevated or Depreſs d: Morcover that going 
farther Eaſtward, or Weſtward, the Eye may 
| behold ſome Stars Riſe ſooner, or Set later 
than others. To which may be added, that 
the Moon, the more Eaſterly Eclips'd, is, 
by her proper Motion, as it were backward 


from Weſt to Eaſt, more Hours from the 


Meridiam, or Midnight, than Weſterly 
Eclips d. ä 
By the Globe of the Earth is comprehen- 
ſively meant, as Coſmographers Determine, its 
being ſurrounded, or being continu d _ 
5 the 
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the Orbicular Superficies of Water, as its 
Parts appertain to one and the ſame Center 
with the Earth: To which may be added 
the common Experience of Navigators, who 
Sailing from a Port diſcern the Convex Su- 
perficies of the Water above the Land. 
Inhit the Earth is plac'd in the Center of 
the World is Philofophically provd; be- 
cCcauſe whatſoever is ponderous, within the 
| Compaſs of the Univerſe, naturally tends 


, ® downwards, or which is all one, to the Cen- 
„ter of the Earth; from whence ſhould ſhe. 
. WW Aſcend 'twere no leſs than to Recede from 

: her Center, on which ſhe is pois d by her own 

; Weight, in Moving upwards; all which were 

= abfndlyImpoſbble. -. 7 xn 
y | By undoubted Aſtronomical Obſervations 
r tis certainly provd, that the Earth is the Cen- 
i ter of the Univerſe: Otherwiſe the World 
„ could not be divided into two Hemiſpheres; 

N becauſe neither more nor leſs than fix Signs of 
e ce Zodrack, above the Earth, are at any time 


ly viſible : As alſo, that the Moon could not be 
Echps'd in Diametrical oppoſition. to the 


n- | Sun, it the Earth did not Intervene. : 
its And tho the Globe of the Earth does Cir- 
< | cumferentially contain near 26280 Engliſh 


Miles, 
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| Miles; it is but, as it were, a Point if com- 
par d to the Firmament, or Orb of the Sun, 


above: To which may be added the obvious 
Obſervation Demonſtrated by the Hour- 


Lines of every Dial; from whence it is very 


perceivable, that the Shadow Moves no leſs 


Regularly, about ſuch Centers, than it ſur- 


rounds the Center of the Earth. = 17 
Nor could any Artiſt, for the Uſe of his 


Profeſſion, raiſe a direct Perpendicular apply d 
to any Height, or Level; if his Hand, Line 
and Plummet, were rapidly Revolvd by the 


Motion of the Earth: Which muſt, by its ſwift 
Acceleration, were there Truth in the Co- 
pernican Hypotheſis, Move, according to 
Learned Computation, at leaſt 1111 of our 
Miles in one Minute of an Hour : A Revo- 


lution far more allowable to the Sun, as his 


Subſtance is defia d, in a manner Spiritual, by 
erudite Authority, than to the heavieſt of 
Bodies, the Earth. Some undertake to al- 
ledge, That the Morive was, becauſe that by 


nis Syſtem he avoided ſome Epicycles and 


Circles that had been with greater difficulty 


us d by Protemy : Which may be allow d on 


that Conſideration, or as, mutatis mutandis, 
Aitronomers at this Day apply his Theory to 
che Sun inſtead of the Earth And 


And if Affirm'd, as the Copernicans uſually 
argue, That extraordinary Motion ought ra- 
ther to be Conceded to the Earth than the 
Sun, by reaſon that the Earth is ſo very ſmall, 
it compard to the vaſt. Dimenſion of the 
other: The Anſwer is, That a ſwift Horſe will 
ſooner diſpatch a long Fourney, before an Ant can 
040706; :: nj wa? : 0. RS 
Whoſoever would adhere, notwichſtanding 
che convincing Allegations here mention d. 
to the Copernican, or Carteſian Syſtem ; might 
find his Opinion Ridiculd by very young 
Experience : Inſomuch that the Boy, who 
found the Rooſt or Neſt of a Bird this Minute, 
might ſeek it, if he could, above a Thouſand 
Miles at the next. Nor could the Bird find, 
by the ſwiftneſs of its Wing, when the Earth 
rapidly mov d Eaſt ward, better chen the Bey, 
its Rooſt, or Neſt; as it deſign d to fly to- 
wards either Weſtward. And doubtleſs. the 
Brain of the Boy, and Bird, might be giddily 
diſcompos d by the haſty Progreſſion of the 
Earth, which could not but totter every Thing 
that belong d to her Surface: And much 
more caſily Imagin'd, that Men had their 
Heels ſtruck up as ſhe Revolv d, than that one 
of Mankind could, in that wonderful Cir- 
555 =. cumſtance 
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cumiſtanct, Stand, or Walk, on her Supetficies 
But what might become of Houſes ahd. Edifi- 
ces, if Revolving with the Dutnal Motion of | 
che Farth? Why ſarcly the beſt that could be 
hop's ftom the Epos is; by ehe World's In- 
habitants, would Be, That tlleir Chimneys 
might ſmoak when arrif'd with them, to 
their Antipodes: Since, as ſure as Check, the 


en Syſtetri bud while um thi⸗ 
Mere i e eoGrvn A 4 


But tis a Doubt, they would be confufedly 


Hatterd and toſod ftômf theit Foundations, 
before fwingd to chat Point of the Earth's Di- 


artierer. II Men will not be'laugh'd out of 
the Conecit of the Earthrs Motion; they 
may, if they pleaſe; conſider tlie foundnefs of 
the Lesbe here offer d, im a Philoſophical 
and Aſtronomical Senſt: And tis probable 


they may, that way, confure their Precedent 
Tenem. aa 


To be plain; J have dad 9 Abſurdi- 


hs that dre not rattrally: Incident to that 


Hypabeſss 7 as certainly. a8 rio Habitation, in 


= known World, could a Moment continue 


ts: due Sieuation, either as to Heaven or 
Batth, if they were granted: To prove which, 


1 
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in which the Circle W, E, B, Reprefents the 

Horizon, E, E, W. the Equator; B, Z, 
the Meridian; E, W, the Eaſt and Wielt 
Azimuth. Let the Earth, according to the 


Copernican Syſtem, be ſuppos d to be in the 
Equator E, E, W, on any one of the Equi- 


noctial Days of the Year, and in any one 


of the. Hours of the Day, on both Sides 
of che Meridian B, Z, P; as they are here 


ſignfied on the Equinoctial W, E, E: Let 
denote the Zenith, Z, E, the Latitude of 


London 5 1 deg. 30 i. The Lines drawn from 


the Zenith Z, and continud by the prick'd 


Lines to the Horizon W, E, B, on both Sides 
of the Equator, are vertical Circles or Azi- 
muths: The Points where they touch the Place 


of the Earth in the Equator, in any of thoſe 


Hours, if the Earth be ſuppos d to Move; 
are to be underſtood as they are Number d 
by Hours, in the Diagram. Of all which, 
onc Example may ſerve, inſtead of more: 


Wherefore in the Spherical Triangle Z, E 1. 


there is given Z, , the Latitude of London, 
or Diſtance of the Zenith from the Equar- 
tor, W., E, E, 5 1 deg. 30. Ea the Hour on 


che Equator 4 85 deg. with the right Angle R, 
the Interſection of the Meridian and Equa- 
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tor, by which may be found Z 1 the Di- 
ſtance, in that Hour of the Azimuth of the 
Earth from the Equinoctial W, E, E, the dif- 
3 r 


ference betwixt it and Z E, the true and fix d 
Latitude of London, ſhould the Earth Move, 
by reſolving of the ſpherical Triangle Z, E, 1, 
and comparing of the Side Z 1, when found, 
wh Z. E, will be 1 deg.. 33 min. in one Hours 
time: In two Hours, 5. deg. 5 3 min : In three 
OE 5 8 12 deg. 
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1a deg. 24 min: In four 20 deg 22 min. If tho: 
ſeveral Triangles be Reſoly d ſuitably to thoſe 
Hours: So that the Zenith and Elevation of 
Pole, as alſo the Meridian, muſt aceordingly 
vary, together with the Points of the Com- 
paſs and Situation of Countries throughout 
the World; if the Earth be ſuppos d to Move: 
All which ſufficiently Refell, or totally Con: 
fute, the Copernican Hypotheſ is. 


And tho by this Calculation, the Earth is 
Imagin d to be in the Equator; tis not to be 
doubted, if the Earth were thought to de- 
ſcribe, by her Ecliptical Declination, any Pa- 

rallel to the Equator, that there could be 
wanted ſuitable Proportions; if applyed by 
whomſoever underſtands the Doctrine of the 
Sphere. At preſent tis enough prov d, by me, 
| how much, in any time given, the Earth, by 
Moving, muſt transfer and alter the Zenith _ 
and Elevation of the Pole, as may. be per- 
ceiv d by the Diagram here delineated : And 
perfectly Demonſtrates the Copernican Abſur- 
dity, or rather the Impoſſibility of Motion 
in the Earth; however comply d with by the 
Opinion of Des-Cartes: So that the Earth 
may be confin d to her Immoveable Station, 
5 to 
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to the expunging of the Planetary Room gi- 
ven her, in any Scheme, by this Author, be- 
twint Mars: and Venus; from whence; by his 
Hypotheſis, he removes the Sun, and places 
him below the Planets as their common 
Center. But the Proofs that I have Inſerted, 
ate, Lpreſume, in all kinds, ſo perſpicuous, 
that I need not Catechiſe any Delineation or 
Diagram of his in order to a clearer Con- 
futation: So that if the Earth does not Move, 
and ſurely no Proof of his has been weighty 
enough to Remove her, | ſhe muſt be no Va- 
grant from her Place, whatſoever becomes of 
%%“ EORONEET 
For which Reaſon, I hold it Impertinent 
farther to Imploy my Ruling-Pen, Compass, 
or ſpherical Calculation in Gopolition to his 
Planetary Theory: Had he not added zo his 
Novel Syflem the Superfetation of Comets, which 
he denominates Planets, with no leſs affurance 
than if by a Convention of Stars it had been 
ſignify d to him, That they ought to be Natu- 
raliz d into their Number; tho formerly re. 
pared ſpurious intruding Foreigners, and 
confin d by the Learned Miniſtery of Science, 
to Exerciſe their Motions and Poſtures far 
below the neareſt Palace of Heaven; till ad- 
. . 5 vanc d 
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vad by Des. Cartes to Superior Orbs: Who 
aſſures us, That tis expedient. to allow, lo their 
irregularity and rambling Above, as vaſt a Sphere 
as can be ſuppos'd betwixt Saturn, 1h ſublimeſt 
of Planets, and the ed Stars. But by what 


means he exalts their Subſtance to that He aht, 


ſhall be confider'd, when 1 Treat of the Ma- 
terials With which he undertakes . to furs» 
niſh, - and, ima manner, Cothpoſe the e viſible 


World. 
Which he dls us, in his udo e i by 


Gra aft unerrable Idea committed to his Un- 


derſtanding, hat it were all one as to queſtion 


an Inſpiration diſpens d by the Almighty, as to 


been ask d, Why Cod ſhould ſo limit his Pro- 


vidence as not precedently to Hluminare othet 
Men, with as much ſcientifical Certainty as 
he imputes to the Novel Diſcoveries made by 
his Pen? Heè might have been ſome what out 
of Countenanec, or posd to Reply: Which. 
in effect he confeſſes afterwards, where he 


acknowledges, I hat it is not ſafe to be con- 


fidently: conceited, or too far preſume on private 


"na 4 but rether as a a: or by way 


of 


doubt of the, Principles and Cauſes that he de- 
livers: Tlid che could not but know, that he 
- _ theit firſt Communicator. But had he 
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Tertainties that are above whatſoever Fund, ; 
can be erected by Humane Imagination; 
and this he briefly ſignifies, by attributing Cre- 


fection, that originally compleated the Sun, 


himſelf Religiouſly, and Rationally aſſur d. 
But notwithſtanding he adviſes us, as bur 


of Hypotheſis. to propoſe ſuch Notions, which if 


ſuppos d untrue, they may be equivalent to Truth, 
f deduceable from them ſuch Things as may be 
experimentally uſeful. t 

Here he ſeems to depoſe Fiction from 
the Throne of Reaſon, by depending on ſuch 


ation to the World with ſuch abſolute Per- 


Moon and Stars: As alſo, that the Earth was 
primarily embelliſſ'd with Vegetables of all 
Kinds, maturely perfect: And that the firſt 
of Mankind which he believes, was Adam and 
Exe, were Created in the exackeſt Bloom of 
Man and Woman: Of all which he grants 


more ready Expedient, rather to conſider by what 
means Things night be produc'd, than in what 
Method they were originally Created by Gd. 

In my Opinion, he had better have ac- 


quieſc d on the Miracle of the Creation, than 


to have prepar d the expectation of his Rea- 


der, as he docs in this Paragraph, by inviting 


tim <0 attend on the Seminary of his Brain, 


Fron 
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what Materials the Humane Compoſition was firſt 


Concedable. 


to Explicate, by any material Proceſs, the Ori- 
ginal Production of an Atom, as any Star of 
the Firſt Magnitude. pi 


of his Incomprehenſible Suppoſitions; as un- 
accountable, perhaps, to Man's Underſtand- 


the Points that are contain d in the unknown 
Circle of the Univerſal World. The main 


Relate to the Primitive Exiſtence of Matter; 
diverſities of Parts, and them again as vari- 


| ferent Motions, but ſuppoſes, that every Sub- 
ſtance of which the viſible World is Com- 


very near equal: Of which he Imagines, that 


from whencehe under takes to Expoſe the Principles, 
Beginnings, Ingredients, Vegetations, &c. of hat- 
ſoever the Univerſe contains; as likewiſe out of 
effefled s Avowing, that his Principles are very 
And ſol grant, could any one Miracle be 


underſtood by undertaking to prove it by 
admitting of another: It being as Impoſſible 


And ſuch I doubt may be found, not a few, 
ing, as if he had undertaken to Enumerate 


Phenomena's of his ſtupendious Philoſophy, 
which Matter, he abundantly divides into 


ouſly diviſible : To theſe he appropriates dif- 


pos'd, might, by Divine Appointment, be 
Ft Fo 
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the Heavens and Stars were producd ; and 
of the moſt fluid Materials; applying the more 
Groſs or Thick to inferior Things. © 
All which, in his Opinion might be no leſs 
orderly determin d; than if they had Origi- 
nally ſlipt out of Chaos with all their ſeve- 
ral Capacities and Motional Dexterities. 
Ihus far J have Extracted the quinteſcence 
olf his Hypotheſis; or indeed but a reviv'd Mo- 
del, as it may be well underſtood, of the 
Doctrine of Epicurus; there being little diffe · 
rence betwixt his Theory of Atoms and ſetting 
them on work, as he opens the Door of 
Chaos, than as diminutive Particles of Nature, 
they are buſily Modell'd by Des- Cartes. 

And I think, that the Poetical Fancy of 
Ovid may be admitted to ſhare, in Principles, 
with both, where he expreſſes the firſt Start of 
the World's Individuals out of the confus'd 
Seeds of deform d Chaos in theſe Verſes: 


Unus erat toto Nature vultus in Orbe 
Que m dixere Chaos; rudis indigeſtaque moles, 
— cel den 
Non bene functarum diſcordia ſemina rerum. 


Bur ſhould the fanciful Monſicur Des- 
Cartes be queſtion d for the Chaos of his Prin- 
. 5 ciples 
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ciples out of which he deduces the Conſti- 
tuted World; the Infancy of Nature would 
be as oddly underſtood from his Poſitions, as 
in the fantaſtical Doctrine of Epicurus, or in 
the Lines of Poetical Ovid. 
Wherefore, as I conceive his Maxims to be 
too innumerably perplex d and entangled for 
my Brain, or a better to explicate; I ſhall 
wave them accordingly by confining my Ob- 
ſervations to a curſory Conſideration of ſome 


Particulars that I judge moſt uſeful, and 


therefore fit to be ſeparated from the reſt. 
The Primitive Ingredients annex d by this 
Author to the Original Conſiſtence and 
forming of the Viſible World, together with 
every Individual Subſtance, within its vaſt 
Circumference, are comprehended in three 
Elements no otherwiſe different than as they 
are more or leſs fluid. 2200] 
The Firſt of which he conceives ſo forcibly 
acting, that in meeting with other Bodies it is 
divided into very diminutive and numberleſs 
Particulars: Accommodating its various Figures 
to the repleniſhing of all Angles that were caus d 
r b eee e 
I be Second Element he ſuppoſes divided into 
der) ſmall ſpherical Particles; but of certain, 
EY V and 
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and determinate Quantity; and diviſible into 
many leſs, _ 3. 85 


The Third he defines more Groſs, or Thick ; 
conſiſting of Figures not very inclinable to Moti- 


on © Of the firſt of theſe he conceives the Sun 


and jix'd Stars Compos d; the Heavens, or Fir- 
maments above of the Second ; the Earth, toge- 


ther with the Planets and Comets, made up of 


_ the Third: © 


Which Catalogue of Elements he thinks 
very ſignificant; becauſe, as he conceives, 
that only the Sun and fix d Stars properly emit 
Light; the Heavens transmit it; and by the 
Earth, Planets, and Comets, remitted, which 


difference he judges may be diſcern d; and 


therefore believes it well referr d to Three: 


Elements. DD 15 85 
If Nature has accommodated us with Four 


Elements, of which we are as certainly Intel- 


ligent as that Heat, Cold, Moiſture, and 


Drynefs, are incident to her genune Producti- 


an of Things: This Author has exempted 


one out of her Catalogue; and what is more, 
has complicated. a Trinity of Elements into 
one Subſtance, which he no otherwiſe diſtin- 


2uiſhes, than as in ſome Operations and 
Capacities, it. is more Fluid than in other; 


ds 


— 


> 
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as he applies it to the primary production of 
the Viſible World, and whatſoever had Being 
init. So that the Firſt Star that twinkled in 
the Univerſe, was, in his Judgment, but ſuch a. 
refin d Part of Fluid Matter, which if ſufficiently 
' thicken d might have groſly produc'd an Ele- 
hantick Conſtellation in the Firmament, But 
of ſuch Particulars more hereafter, or when 1 
Inſcribe my intended Remarks on the Fourth 
Part of his Philoſophy, where he Treats of the 
Farth and its Appurtenances.. 
In the mean time, I ſhall briefly Elevate my 
Obſervations to the height of his Suppoſitions 
as they tend to the Method deliver d by Des- 
Cartes, whereby he would conceive in what 
manner the fix d Stars and Sun might be Ori- 
ginally formd and compleated. LNG 
In the beginning, be means of the World; 
the Matter of the Firſt Element increasd,  by' 
reaſon that the Particles of the Second — 
by their aſſedacus Motion did impair one another: 
From whence it enſu d, that the Quantity of the: 
Second Element was greater in the Univerſe than- 
was neceſſary to fill up ſuch exiguous Spaces 
that were between the ſpherical Particulars of the 
Second Element, as they were mutually Incum- 
bent: So that . did remain, after thoſe 
* 
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Spaces were ſo repleniſh'd, had a Recourſe to cer- 
tain Centers: And there Compos d the moſt Fluid 
ſpherical Bodies, the Sun on one Center, and fix'd 


Stars on others: But afterwards when the Parti- 


culars of the Second Element were more atirited, 
or worn,. and receding equally from their Centers, 
they left ſuch ſpherical Spaces as were, from all 
Circumjacent Places, by the flowing thither of the 
Firſt Element, exactly fill d. 1 11 
His Words I have deliver'd in as clean 
Engliſh as J could fit, or contract them to 
his purpoſe ; but that being done, I muſt con- 
feſs that I cannot Conſter their meaning: It 
being very unconceivable, how he could fur- 
niſn his Brain with a ſpeculative Idea of ſuch 
Particles of Nature ſeparately and fluidly 
Moving; fince whatſoever is Fluid muſt ne- 
ceſſarily Imply a continud material Emanati- 


on of the ſame Subſtance; as in pureſt Water 


it is impoſſible to imagine any ſeparate Fluidi- 
ty in any of its Particles; no more than the 
moſt diminutive Bubbles, when diſcern d on 
a flowing Spring, or River, can be ſaid to be 
ſeparately Fluid. And next to Affirm, as he 
does, That ſuch Materials could movingly 
Atteriate or Rub one another leſs; there being 
no ſuch Capacity in any Fluid Subſtance: 
„ - Whereloue 


Wherefore if he had usd the Epithet of 

waſhing, or daſhing, of greater into ſmaller 

_ Particulars, tho ſomewhat Improper z the Ex- 
preſſion had been more pardonable than his 
calling them Rubbers of one another into 
any Fluid Diminution. And what 1s more, 
he undertakes by their reciprocal Motions to 
fill up every Corner amongſt them: But how 

to find an Angle in any continual Fluid Mat- 

ter, cannot be underſtood by Geometrical 

Delineation ; wherefore I wonder to find in 
ſo knowing a Mathematician, as was this. 
Author, fo undemonſtrable a Syſtem. 5 
But how ſoever Interpreted, he undertakes 

abundantly to Repleniſh, with ſuch petit ma- 
terial Quantities, no leſs than three of the 
Superior and vaſteſt Heavens: And next bß 
his Invented Vortices, which in a Grammartical 
Senſe, may be denominated Whiur|-pools, he 
Circumvolves Cluſters of them, until he has 
diſpos'd them capacious enough to be Meta- 
morphos d, by Motion, into the Figures of 
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the Stars and Sun. © 7. 7 
Againſt the main of his Opinion that the 


Heavens are flaidly Compos d, on which the 
reſt of his Phænomenas depend, there is far- 
ther to be objected, That it is unnatural, and 

_ clearly. 
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clearly Inconſiſtent with undeniable Philoſo- 
phical Principles; and as contradictory to ocu- 
lar Evidence: By which we are aſſur' d, as 
perfectly, as by Sight we can diſcern, that 
the Sun and Stars mult be of the ſame Ce- 


leſtial Subſtance with the total Heavens ; and 


which is not denyed by Des-Cartes otherwiſe 


than as he ſuppoſes ſome Parts of it, which he 


calls the firſt or moſt fluid Element; and there- 


fore ought not to be ſo detind by him: Be- 
cauſe whaſoever is Fluid is alſo diſſipable, and 
conſequently may be more Extended, Dilated, 


or Contracted ; but neither of theſe are to 
be obſery'd in the Figure or Appearance of 
the Sun, that always continues exactly Sphe- 
rical ; tho at ſome times, the clearneſs of his 
Figure is not equally perceivable by reaſon of 
Exhalations and Vapors that interpoſe, betwixt 
his Splendors and the Eye of the Beholder. 


Moreover if any Part of the Celeſtial Sub- 


ſtance were fluidly diſſipable; Nature would 


be neceſlitated, to prevent Vacuity, the de- 
teſted Oppoſite to her Exiſtence; that ſome 


inferior Matter, or Body, ſhould Aſcend to 
ſupply that place in the Heavens where the 


Parts were ſeparately remov'd : Which were 


_ repugnant to Providence, that has ordain d, 


That 


4 


„ es es... 


that no other than the Subſtance of Heaven, by 
any Natural Motion; ſhall poſſeſs the Supreme 
Part of the Univerſal World: If it could, the 
Elementary and Corporeal Mixture of Bo- 
dies below, might be corruptly intermingled 
with the refin d Nature of the Heavens, which 
are apparently unalterable, undiminiſhd, and 
as totally uncorrupted: In which Senſe it 
may be concluded, That the Heavens are Im- 
mutable, and therefore Impatible; as be- 
ing of ſupremeſt Excellency, or not at all 
partaking with the diſtemper d Compoſiti- 
ons, or Ingredients that conſtitute other Bo- 
6 | 55 
If the Heavens are determin d to be of the | | 
moſt tenuous Subtilty and Perfection, as ne- —_ 
ceſſarily they muſt be, becauſe far ſupremer | 
than all other Beings of the Viſible World, _—_ 
and therefore a Propriety inſeparably conferrd _ 
on the Superiority of their Exiſtence 3 inſo- 
much as they never can Deſcend; which 
1s abſolutely contrary to all other Quantita- 
tive Magnitudes that Move downwards, or, 
like the heavy Compoſure of tne Earth, natu- 
rally tend or reſide in the loweſt Place: Yet 
in a wonderful manner the Subſtance of the 


Heavens may be deem'd no leſs Tenuous than 
Gg excellently 


= _ * 
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excellently Solid, by reaſon that the entire 


neſs of their ſimplicity admits not other Sub- 


ſtance to be Coherent or Moving with them: 
For which Reaſons, had this Author defin d, 


in the ſame manner, the Subſtance of the 
Heavens, it had been far more concedable, 


than to have determin d them, in any kind, 


Fluid; as being an Epithet not at all Concen- 
tring with the Notion we ought to- have of 


the ſublimity of their Motions, and refin d- 


neſs of their Appearance. To Summ, in a 


Word, my Objection, nothin: 


| —— be Term d 
Fluid, but muſt have a moiſt Propriety; and 


| Moiſture, in whatſoever Subſtance, is nearly 


Allyd to Water, and therefore of ſome weight: 


Whereas it is poſſible to allow Admirable, or 


Incomprehenſible Tenuity, not at all ponde- 
rous:; which claims a Dignity perferrable 
w any Opimon that can be alledg'd to the 


_ contrary; -* 


eo. R 


The other Miſtake of this Author is, That 
de is poſitive in Affirming That the Motions of 


the Particles, or Globuli, as he names them, of 
the Celeſtial Subſtance, have a natural propen- 


fry, to depart from their Centers: Notwith- 


ſtanding, he grants them, however diminitive, 
2 be ſpherically Figurd ; by which Inclination or 
+: EL Þ Endeavour 


—— 
— — 
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Endeavours of theirs to be excentrically Re- 
mov d; he Affirms, That the Light of the 
Stars and Sun is both attaind and conſiſtent 
with them. 2 
Which Maxim of his, in effect, were all 
one, as if he had determin'd circular Motion 
to be prepofterouſly and forcibly Conferr d; as be 
would ſuppoſe the prone inclination of Things' to 
_ relinquiſh Central and Circular Movement: A 
Tenent highly unnatural, and contrary. to the 
Method of Providence, that doubtleſs does, 
in a manner, Celebrate the moſt ſublime: and 
excellent Subſtance of the Heavens with the 
moſt perfect Motions. How Stars then ſhould 
attain their wonderful Light, or exactneſs of 
their Figure, by an irregalar Motion; were 
to. debaſe che Omnipotent Cauſe of their II- 
luminated Exiſtence: As I have remarłk d, on 
his Notions of the Laws of Motion, in the 
1 Part of ere 2 | 
:. ASalfo;by what I provd a little before in 
this Part, by undoubted Principles of Philo- 
ſophy in oppoſition to his Idea, or Suppoſi- 
tion, of the exorbitant Motion of ſuch: Fluid 
dl obulous Particles of Matter, that by their 


„ Flux and Reflux,” he would imagine the 
$ Light of the Sun continually 'preſervd and 
4 with - 2; 


Gg 2 repleniſhds 
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repleniſn d: Is the reaſon, as I precedently 
inſtancd, why I think them impertinent, and 
conſequently avoid the giving of my ſelf the 
trouble of delineating divers of his perplex'd 
Diagrams; as being ſufficiently, I believe, 
confuted, together with his Methods of Moti- 
on, and the Funds on which he erects them: 
All which, to the beſt Eye of my Under- | 
ftanding, feem no leſs obſcure, or uncom- 
putable, than if a Man ſhould undertake to 
Demonſtrate the ſeveral Movements, Obli- 
quities, Situations and Figures of innumerable 
multitudes of the moſt diminutive Sands, 
when ſcatter d, by Winds, throughout the 
WWW 
On which account, I may well omit ſuch 
Theories, Syſtems and Schemes of his, that 
I take to be inſufficient, or ſuch as, in his 
on Words, he declares rather probable than 
Certain : Wherefore the paſſing from whole 
Pages of them, to what may be more Intelli- 
gible, or ſenſibly communicated; cannot 
de unacceptable to my Reader, if I that 
way exempt the Labour and Toil of his Eyes, 
from Inſpecting of ſuch Things, as might, in 
no kind, ſatisfie his expectation, or deſervc 4 
che pains of the Inſcriber. d 


may be converted into a Comet. 
The Cauſe he renders, of ſuch a blazing 
Prodigy, being no other, Than that it is a Glo- 


bulous, Opacous, and hard Subſtance congeriouſly 


cCompos d of abundance of Spots rapidly mov'd by 
ſome whirling Vicinity, or Vortex, of his Deno- 
mination; which mov d irregular, and if ſo 

deſcending, paſſes to inferior Vortices, where 
making a Hop he determines it a Comet. 


But if it afterwards deſcends to a certain di. 


fance from any Star, to which the Center of that 
Vortex does belong, it then remains there, 


and. ee about it, is an abſolute Planet: 


This, in brief, is the ſubſtance of this Head, 
as he delivers 8 B2h 


What conſiderate WER is there, UE by 
reading of thoſe Words, would not Interpret 


them of a complicated, dark, or heavy Senſe; 
if compar d to the admirablc Celerity, of their 
Import, by creatin 25 a Comet, or on his 
Conditions, a Planet ? 

Pen of the, Learned Des-Cartes, ſome gentle 


Reader might deem it the moſt ſublime Stuff 


that ever was written by any Author. And 


uch. doubt, are the by which he 


w mm. Compoſes, 
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And thus I paſs to his 119th Puwtientiny 
where he undertakes to tell us, how a fix'd Star 


Unleſs by favouring the 
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wy 


Compoſes, in any of his Conſiderations, the 
— . Ur 
But if there are in the Heavens no ſuch 
Materials, of which he undertakes to Meta- 
morphoſe fix d Stars into Comets, or into 
Planets, and conſtitute Vortices and Globuli, to- 
gether with the Motions he annexes to them; 
all that he has written on that Subject, may 
ſignifie no more than Vapours of his Brain; 
and Comets no other than ſpuriouſſy produc d 
by ſublunary Exhalations ſublimely elevated, 
as not a few of the Learned have Written; and 
perhaps, as ſurely ſo Compos d, as that the Bo- 
dy of Des-Cartes conſiſted of Elementary Parts; 
into what Vapourous, or Crude Imaginations 
muſt then vaniſh his Hypotheſes of Comets! 
That there is no ſuch Subſtance in the Hea- 
. vens, as he diſtinguiſhes them by his Trine of 
Elements, before mention'd, is very manifeſt, 
both as he defines them Fluid, and from the 
Motion he annexes to them: Which if 
granted to Move as ſupplemental or dimi- 
niſhing of any Material Thing, they muſt 
partake of Elementary Nature and Mixture: 
Ncaufe whatfocver is dilated, ' or contracted, 
muſt like wiſe vary Extenſion; and Mo | 
but what is Elementary can be fo underſtood, 
RN OT * 4 


W 
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or be properly the Object of Senſe: On which 
ground, the moſt Judicious Philoſophers have 
defin d the Heavens, with all their orbi- 
cular Vicinities, of a diſtinct Eſſence from 
the reſt of the World, which cannot be Af- 
firm'd of the Vortites or Globuli devisd by 
this Author, of which he declares ſome more 
| fluidly, thin, opacous, groſs, or thicker 
than others: And where lives the Man, that 
pPretends to the leaſt Philoſophical Senfe, that 
would admit any of theſe Definitions or 


Qualifications, otherwiſe tham as Elementary 
Proprieties incident to the alteration and cor- 


ruptible Tempers of Things in that manner 


* «* * * 8 7 I - : 6 5 | ; 
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Conſtitute(se 


But ſo much has already been Written to 

this purpoſe, of the Nature of the Sun and 
Stars, to which Jean add nothing here, unleſs 
I reiterate my former Diſcuſſions; tho I am 


as little a Friend to Repetitions, as. Taanto te- 
dious Pen men: ¶ Reflection chatowiighe' be 
pin d ol fome Treatiſes of this Author, with - 


ry his Fluid Hhpœænomena s, Vortices nd Globuli 

are to n better purpeſe, than erb the Fund 

of any one ot them proves unſound, the o- 
FO " 31. thans. 
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thers are diſprov d: And J have dealt with 
ſome of his Tractates accordingly, by wa- 
| ving divers of his Part iculars, Where I thought 8 
they might be, in a ſmall compaſs, ſignificantly 
Anſwer d. o 
The Subſtance of what he delivers of the 
various Appearances and prodigious Motions 
of Comets 1s briefly thus ; granting that by 
the moſt accurate Obſervation that can be made of 
them, no exact Rule is to be given of their Tranſ- 
migrations from one part of Heaven to another, as 
in a few Months or Days they frequently vaniſh 
from our Sight; and ſometimes not much more, or 
at other times, Move leſs than amounts to a mid- 
lle part of Heaven; as alſo, that when they are 
firſt ſeen they uſually ſeem of greateſt Extenſion : 
But towards their Period, gradually diminiſh, and 
as in the beginning of their Appearance, their Mo- 
tion is ſwiſteſ; about the end, they are obſerd d to 
Move ſloweſt. 85. + 
All which admirable Diverſities and Phæ- 
zomenas, he conſiders as causd by ſuch 
Vortices and Globuli, as J have already men- 
tion d, and for the Reaſons given by me, ſhall 
totally be declin d, together with the Imagina- 
ry Proofs that he would deduce from them. 


But 
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But in their ſtead, as far more explicitely 
ſatisfactory, I ſhall preſent my Reader with 
the moſt conſiderable Opinions of Learned 
Philoſophers, in reference to the Cauſe, Ef- 
fects, Being and Motion of Comets. 
That they are Prodigies of an extraordinary 
Nature, is unanimouſly determind by the 
Famous in Scien ds i368 55 fb 
Seneca, of all the Latin Writers moſt ſpi- 
ritually Ingenious, writes to this purpoſe, in 
the — Book of his Natural Queſtions.— As 
of many Things, ſaies he, that we grant in Be- 
ing, we are Ignorant, and in particular of the 
Mind, or Soul within us, by which our Perſons and 
Actions are guided: As alſo, of what, or how 
produc'd that Mind or Soul: How then can we 
undertake certainly to know other myſterious 
Exiſtencies, ſo far removd from us, when the 
Mind within us, as to its own Being, is a 
Myſtery to it ſelf? + 3132 4 
And therefore not to be admir'd, if Comets, 
the moſt rare and ſurprizing Objects, are ſo 
viſible to us, that by no certain Rules, their 
Intervals, Beginnings and Periods, are under- 
ſtood by us. HET | . 
And well may the Humane Mind, as Seneca 
infers, if deficient by not apprehending the 
5 by manner 
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manner of its Exiſtence, as imperfectly con- 
ſider Things above us; and eſpecially ſuch as 
are highly diſtant from our Eycs, and uſe of 
our Senſes. Wherefore Ariſtotle, in his Trea- 
tiſe, de Cælo, acutely determines, That Ce- 
leftial Objects, as they are, of all others, moſt 
Remote from ſenſible Perception, fo no lefs 
diſtant from any evident Demonſtration, or 
Science, that can be Afﬀirm'd. from their Ob- 
ſer vation. That Comets are producd from 
Elementary Exhalations, as their Principal 
Cauſe, is the general Opinion of many of the 
Learned Ancients and not a few of like Re- 
pute amongſt Modern Authors: Becauſe in 
Figure they diverfly vary as their Subſtance 
Tnereafes, or Diminiſhes, according to the 
time of their Appearance, untill their Matter, 
as it were conſum'd, they totally vaniſh: 
Which they frequently do, when in their high- 
eſt Elevations; and therefore never obſerv d 
to Riſe or Set as does a Star or Planet, and 
conſequently not of their Subſtance, no more 
than a Star can be defin d mixt or elementarily 
Exiſting. Whereas,. to the contrary, tis o- 
cularly evident, that the Matter of Comets is 
gradually Extinguiſh'd ; which proceeds from 
no other Cauſe than that Comets arc _ 


en Nis HANb A 


turally alterable, and decay as to their 
extent, bigneſs, fading of their Colour, 
and ſhining Appearance; in ſuch a man- 
ner as can be Attributed to no other Cauſe 
than the variety of their Elementary Com- 
poſitions; which nothing can have but what 
may tend to a corruptible Period: More 
properly aſcribd to the extraordinary Phæno- 
mena s of Meteors, then converted, from the 
Subſtance of Stars, into Comets, or chang d 
from thence to an abſolute Planet; ſuitable to 
the wonderful Suppoſition of Des- Cartes. 1 
The exalting of Comets to Celeſtial Rooms 
and Etherial Movements, may be imputed to 
the miſtaken Supputations of their Heights 
and Diſtance from us; either as they have not 
been or cannot be exactly obſerv d: In reſpect 
that the Progreſſions of Comets are ſo inſtant- 
ly and perplexedly various; as precipitately, in 
ſome Moments of Time, they are motionally 
downwards; and, in other, as immediately 
Aſcendant: From which uncomputable dif- 
ſiculties the endeavour d Calculations of Fa- 
mous Aſtronomers, as to the exactneſs they 
intended, have been doubtleſs fruſtrated. 
WM hich may well be admicted, if judiciouſſy 
 weightd, how hard 'tis to give a true Account 


Hh 2 


of 
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of Things far above us: Inſomuch that it is 


almoſt as facile to Compute their remoteneſs 
by the Eye, as to render it Arithmetically or 


Inſtrumentally Certain. Should a Jacobs 
Staff be made ten times longer than Salisbury 
Steeple, it might prove too ſhort by any Pro- 
portions, it could give, were it apply d to the 


ſurveying of the Diſtance of a Comet from 
the ground we tread on ; tho no other than 
a Meteor in the ſupremeſt Region of the Air: 
Becauſe we do not certainly know, how far the 
Loweſt, Middle, or Sublimeſt Part of the 


Arcial Region is diſtant from us. 


Suppoſe a high Cloud did Diametrically 
Intervene betwixt the Sun and us, and let a 
Man be imagin'd, as near as poſſible, by the 
moſt approv'd Inſtrument to take its central 


Altitude above the Horizon: And the very 
next Moment that the Cloud removes, let 
bim alſo, in the ſame manner obſerve the 
Horizontal Height of the Sun; tis not to be 


doubted, that he might find, by comparing, 


little difference bet wixt their Altitudes. 

And ff this be probable, we may be aſ- 
ſurd of the uncertainty of Aſtronomical Ob- 
ler vations that would higher Aſcend. 


The 


„ 
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Ib be uncertainty of the Place of Comets, 
and their Diſtance from us is alſo more or leſs 
by reaſon of the different Inequalities of the 
Superficies of the Earth, which is a main 
Cauſe of the Erroneous Computation both of 
their Quantity and Diſtance; by reaſon that 
the Eye ought to be in the Center when Ob⸗ 
ſervation of Comets is any ways perform d: 
As alſo, that the Eye is hinder d, or obſtructed 
by Reaſon of ſuch groſs and fuliginous Mat- 
ter as is naturally incident with Comets: 
Since all Viſion by optick Principles, muſt 
neceſſarily be diſpos d and formd according- 
to the Diſpoſition of the Medium by which it is 
receivd and convey d to Sight: And thus the 
irregular and various Diſporportions that ap- 
pear in the Figure, Quantity and Diſtance of 
Comets, are diverſly beheld, or in a manner 
by Refraction, not unlike the viewing of a 
piece of Money in Water, it ſeems to be 
greater than it is, and at the top, when it is 
really at the bottom: According to which 
Similitude the parallactical Angle, or the dif- 
ference betwixt the true and apparent Place of 
a Star, tho' the belt Geometrical Method in 
order to its Calculation, is very uncertainly - 
found by accurate Aſtronomers, when applyd = 
| bay = 
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to Comets; and notoriouſly evident if com- 
par d their Obſervations; which are ſo exceed- 
ingly Diſcrepant, that even to Infinite Degrees 
and Miles their Computations differ as they 
Relate to the Magnitude and Diſtance of Co- 
mets from the Earth. All which may be 
egregiouſſy apprehended if conferr d the Ob- 
ſervations of Famous Jycho with other Learn- 
ed Aſtronomers that were before, and after 
him, of Eminent Reputation. 

To which may be added the ocular Expe- 
rionce of Ages paſt, whereby tis aſſur d, that 
Comets together with their blazings, are 
Diſſipated and Extinguiſh'd, when they nearly 
approach to the Ecliptick or Equator: Which 
is contrary to the Motion of the Planetary 
Luminaries that regularly Move in reſpect of 
thoſe Circles, about the Sun; from whoſe 
Beams they receive the brightneſs of their 
Splendors: So that Comets either in Place, 
Nature, or Motion, can be no other than ele- 

vated Meteors and therefore of no SimilE- 
tude with, or Derivation from Celeſtial Sub- 
ſtance; or at all Composd by ſuch un- 
expkcable Methods as are Inflancd by the 
Scheme, Diagrams and Notions of Des-Cartes. 


Laſtly, 
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_ Laſtly, the Matter of Comets may be in- 
diſputably Affirmd, elementarily Mixt, and 
obnoxiouſſy Diſtemper d and Compos d, from 
the malevolent Effects that, too frequently are 
conſequent to their Appearance: As Plagues, 
Famine, Deſtruction of Cattle by killing Di- 
ſeaſes, ſcarcity of Grain, and the like: And 
ſometimes ſuperlatively omnious as they pre- 
ſage the Death of ſome Prince: Whoſe Pe- 
riod as Ptolemy is quoted by Albertus Ma- 
gnus, is moſt eſpecially figmified, when a 
Morning Comet is in the Sign that did 
Aſcend at his Nativity. In Summ, that Co- 
mets are terribly Prodigious, and extraordi- 
nary Prognoſticks diſpens d from Above; or 
as ſcvere Emblems of the diſpleaſures and 
- puniſhments of Heaven inflicted on the Ini- 
quities of Kings and Subjects; are no leſs 
true than ſignally Recorded by eredible Hi- 
ſtorians. Of which wonderful Examples, 
together with their portentous Attributes, I 
find nothing faid, in this Treatiſe, by this 
Author; tho otherwiſe, perhaps, too far in- 
quiſitive of che Production and Nature of 
Things, however Remote from common Un- 
derſtanding. eee "HOT TE 
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And here I would Cloſe my Remarks on 


pe Third Part of his Philoſophy 3 were not l 
oblig d to Note, or indeed Reprehend his 


Concluſion; in which he infers, in Confir- 


mation of his former Doctrine, That the Pla- 
nets, although inclind to Circular Motion, never 
perſect any ſuch Movements, either in Longitude, 


or Latitude. 


To which I Reply, by a neceſſitated Reite- 


ration, being not deſirous, that his Concluſion 


ſhould have the better of my Pen, by which I 


have judg d, or rather prov d, his Premiſes tax- 


able: Wherefore I thus briefly repeat my for- 


mer Aſſertion, which was, That the Attributing 


in his Method, of imperfect Motions to the 


Planets, by contriving their Movements in 


Figures not exactly Circular, was an errone- 


ous leſſening of the Perfection of Providence; 
which could not but ordain, to the moſt Re- 


fin d Exiſtencies of Stars and Planets, ſuch. 
Movements as might be comprehended by 


the maſt abſolute of Figures, which muſt be 
the Circle: Becauſe there cannot be other- 


wiſe ſo uſeful a Computation of their Moti- 
on, as, is Demonſtrated by many celebrated 


Aſtronomical Obſervators; by whom the 
new Mode of confining the Planetary Moti- 


ons 


ons to an Oval, or Ellipſis, was never thought 


on, or wanted by them. Nor can I apptre- 


hend, how the Account of our Days and 
Years could be ſo commodiouſly render d, 
as. by Circular Motion they are computed. 
VW bich might be ſome Reaſon, why judicious 
Euclid. did not mention, in any Part of his Ele- 


\ 


ments, the Ellipſis, or any ſort of Curv's fre. 


quently found in the Schemes and Diagrams 
of Des-Cartes; as either certainly to he Enume- 
rated, or Geometrically explicable: Where- 
as in his Third and Fourth Book he demon- 

ſtrates Circular Commenſurations, and alſo 

ſuch Lines as uſefully relate, or may be ap- 
ply da tim. , 0 2 | 


- ; 

1 
1 
d 


'Tis ſaid of Plato, who being ask d, what 


od did? Anſwer d, that he exercis d Geome- 
try; as by Man might be conſider d the Pro- 


portions of his Conduct, and Motion of his 


Works: But had Des-Cartes been ſo Interro- 


gated; he muſt have Reply d, according to 


his Hypotheſis, That the irregular Figures, 
Schemes and Delineaments, that abundantly 
repleniſh his Diagrams, ought to be receiv d 


as the Geometry of Heaven : However 1n- 


conliſtetic: with the ſoundeſt Notions, that 


: Men can have, of the Conduct, Order and 
Other 


Motions above us Ii 
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x 107 ht have been Inferc- 
ed, as due Reflections on the Idea's, Principles, 
devis d Theories, and Problems of this Au- 
thor; which, to deal freely with my Reader, 
have more reference to the boundleſs Sphere 
of Fiction, than te any common Place of 
Science, or methodical Probation. Where- 
fore I have been thirftily cautious, and I pre- 
fame not Indiſcreet, by ſeparating fach Things 
from other of his Imaginations, on which I 
could more commodiouſly ground my Re- 
marks, and thereby facilitate their Uſe to pu- 
blick Underſtanding: An Inſtance not im- 
properly Annex d to the Cloſe I give to the 
Third. Part of the Philoſophy of Des. Cartes. 
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FITH no (all er and 
Diligence, according to the 
| beſt. of my Underſtanding, I 

„ 1:59. | ) Hans — ughly Inſpected, 
and aaedally Contracted my 2 to ſuch 
Particulars as judg d of moſt familiar Con- 
ſideration, to whomſoever ſhould peruſe what 
I have Written. And as in my precedent 
Tractaets I omitted ſuch Maxims, Arguments, 
A Concluſions, Schemes and Dia- 
» grams, 
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_ grams, of this Authos, which I conceiv'd 


rather obſcure Repetitions, or poſingly Com- 
pos d, than obviouſſy erg Jef to the Ap- 
prehenſioh of the Reader; Over right char 
ouphr to *be highly avoided 1755 45 a” judicious 
Writer. The + an — Method, or ſcpa- 
rating of divers complicay Tenents, Aſſer- 
tins, and dase this} otherwiſe, 


Learned Frenchman, from what I have more 


Compendiouſly, and I preſume, uſefully In- 
ſerted; Ii ſhall continue in this Fourth Part of _ 
my Obſervations on his Philoſophical Prin- 


&ples. $1 P, 71 of; 10 evil 11110 1 10 | 
The Works of his: Compoſir ing, that I have 
to do with, Deng ſo frequently intermix'd 


with divers Modalities by him Propos'd and 


Invented, that neither concenter with Old, or 


New Probabilities; that ſhould the ableſt Pere 


man undertake to Paraphraſe, or Omment 
on them, twere e 5 the, at- 
tempting to explicate one. Solecif m by al- 


Y led ging another. e iii ba: 


Tis faid of Lucretius, That he was. the ferſt 


of Philoſophical Poers/; and it may be as per- 


tinently Affirmdꝭ of this Author, that he is 


the brit of Fictitious Philoſophers- Theimain 


__ of dad Preanibea) for the moſt part, 
„ 8 are 


5 ; 
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are rather thicken d by his affected Imaginati- 


ons, than rational. Conjectures deducible from, 


Rules: of Science; which in divers Places of 
his Writings, however indulgent to his Devi: 
ſings, he is ſo. ingenuous as to acknowledge; 
but with this confident manner of excuſe, 7 1 95 


be ſupp oſes his Inventions ought, to be more allow- 
able than'wmhintſoever. can be urg il againſt them; 


—— ha ve, as belieyc, and ſhall endeavour 


farther to fn hos ay And thus I proceed to 


eonſider his pot he ſis S of: the Being and: Pro- 
duction ofuthe Bam 


In the firſt Page and AE... he Dake 


into his Fourth Part of his Philoſophical Trea- 
tiſe, be transfers the Principles which he had ap- 
ply 'd to the Conflituting of Superior Beings, in 


his Third: Part, to ihe original Forming and Ex- 
ience of the Earth we Inbabit: Which, in 


Ins Firſt Paragraph, according to his, deſign'd 


Imagination, in Subſtance is thus: Let us. feign 
(fates he) I hat the Earth was primarily C onftituted 
ſolely. of the Matter: of. the firſt Element, (which 


has been mention'd by me, in the Third Part 


of his Philoſophy ) as was the Sun, tho much 


leſs; as likewiſe to have a vaſſ Vortex, or 
4 whirling Subſtance, about her; 5 the Center of 


T_T Vortex was the Center of the Earth : 
n ; 
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But as ſome Particulars, or Globuli, as he calls 
them, were channell d, or hollow d, and. ſome, 
but not all, very diminutive, of that Firſt Ele- 
ment, they adher d. and fo were converted into the 
Matter of the Third Element; (which I likewiſe 
noted in the foreg-oing Tractate,) and from 
thence, firſt of all, were the opacous Spots en- 
gender'd on the Superficies of the Earth, reſem- 
bling thoſe we behold continually to. generate and 
diſſolve about the Sun. And next tells, how ſuch 
Particulars were Thinn'd, or Condens d, Aſcending, 
and Deſcending, ſome to Etherial Parts; ſome. ro 
the Higher, others to the Lower Region of the Air: 
As alſo, hum the thicker.of; their qpacous Spots 
coder d, and tarkgnd the whole Surface of the 
Thus I have briefly ſumm'd his Senſe ; 


the doing of which, has caus d fuch a won- 
derful Confuſion in the utmoſt extent of my 
Intellect, that I cannot there find room for 
rhe whirling of his Yortices and Globuli: Or 
were the Brain of Man as big as the Earth, it 
might prove too ſmall for the comprehenſive 
Underſtanding of his Hypothefis : By which 


be diſplays his Stene of Chaos, together with | 


the diffufion from its Womb of ſuch Particles, or 
Seeds of Nature, That by their Motions and 
| | = contimed 


+ 


contina d Involutions, a Revolutions, J hive or 
Thicken, without the operative concurrence of 
Hear, Cold, or any other Elementary Quality; 
until a ſeſfrient quantity of them meet in 4 
Lump, hat might produce the "nou and Magni 
rue of the Earth. T S178 
But from what ſhadow of Reaſon, or 

Philoſophical Authority could Des- Cartes Foun 


ey. That either the: Vaxerks or Earth, part of 


che whole, might be Conftiruted; or any ways 
generated by N lotion unleſs of Bodies Com- 


fo temper d, is capable of Motion, or.compus 
table by Time, the natural Propriety of Moti- 
on; and therefore not of ſuch Chimerical Ma⸗ 
aterials, or unqua 
be numbers in Bs actings of bis devisd Triplicity 

of Elements; Which if granted, twere, in ef! 
fect, to Aſſert, That Motion, Time, and the 


of the Worlds Exiſtencc: So that the Earth, 
together with Mankind, and whatſoever it con- 
tams, might have had, in the Opinion of this 
Author, a capacity of ſubſiſting, or wonder 


tully forming it ſelf, without a miraculous 


Creation. W = Nor. 
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* 
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posd of ſuch Elements that are common to 
pprehenſions? Becauſe nothing if not 


liſied Particles of Nature, as 


Elements we uſually underſtand, and by which _ bs 
we ſubſiſt, were operative and original Caufes 
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Lor can his Suppoſition be excus d, by al- 
ledging, That the Almighty might Ordain the 
Fabrick-and Structure of the Earth, by any" Mo- 
tion of \Subſtances that were not Elementary: Be- 
cauſe impoſſible to conceive any other tempe- 
rature of Things, that could be motionally 
capacitated to produce Other Beings. But of 


what Compoſition;- or how eſtabliſh d, the | 


Heavens above; are Thoughts too remote and 


eee as I have prov d, by Learned Au- 


thority in the precedent Treatiſe, to be defi- 
nitiwely reach d by the Humane Intellect: 
Notwithſtanding which ſublime Conſiderati- 


on the Earth is plac d by Des- Cartes abode; and 
inflead of the Sun, as a Planet, according to the 
Copernican Syſtem, in as lofty 4 Room as is 


the Orbite betwixt Mars and Venus. 511271 
- In anſwer to which, enough 1 believe has 
been objected in the former Third Part: But 

now, having ſuppos d the Matter of the R_ 


before intermingled with that of the Hei- 


vens; he tells us, how the Materials of the 


Earth delaps d, or ſlipt from above, towards the 


Inferior Place, according to his Phanomena, of 
the Sun; and next diſtinguiſhes the Earth into 
three Regions. bY: 


The 
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The Firſt of theſe which he calls the moſt In- 
ward, he ſuppoſes to contain ſo much of the Matter 
of the Firſt Elements, not otherwiſe there Mc- 


ving, or f other Nature, than as it was in the 


Sun; except that its & al lance was leſs pure: 


But thinks that the Earth in paſſing from the 


Sun; and ſurely, in his Senſe upwards, be- 
cauſe by his Hypotheſis he has preferr'd the 
miniſterial Situation of the Terrene compoſiti- 

on, much Superior to Phæbus the King of II- 


luminating Beings, as alſo that it continually 


became ſpotted, and could not be purg d or 
clear d of them: From whence ſaies he, I am 
eaſily perſuaded, That the Earth was then fall of 
the: 7 Now Element, did not it follow, that ſhe could 
not, if at that time ſo ſolid, be jo near the Sun, 

che means downwards) as now ſhe is. To which 


purpoſe, he has devis d a Right-worſhipful - 


— but left by me, to the Inſpection of: 
ſuch as have no other Imployment for their 
Eyes. 

The Second Element of the Earth, he de- 
termines. opacous and thickly SubRtantiated, as 
conſiſting of divers Minute Particles that apper- 


tain'd to the firſt Element: And this, in his judg- 


ment, Experience aſſures by the Spots in the Face 


of the Sun, which excepting their refin'dneſs and 
_ juvtilly, 
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fubtiltty, are the ſame with thoſe of the Earth : 
Net notwithſtanding hinder the Light that would 
elſe more appear in the Sun. YT OY 
Banat concludes, after ſome offer d Reaſons, 
which I do not mention, becauſe I think em 
Erratronal, That theſe two Elements have little 
to do with us; becauſe no-living Man ever aſcend- 
eld to their Stations. 8 
But by what Authority does he preſent us 
with a Theory of Things that he confeſſes 
no Body could ever be aſſurd of: And for 
that Reafon, I might paſs from them with no 
leſs neglect than the Man, who reading an 
Inſcription at Athens that was Dedicated to the 


unknown God, thought it had little to do 


with his Contemplation : And no more my 
concern what this Author delivers here; theſe 
Elements having been fufficieritly, I doubt 
not, Remarł d by me, in the Third foregoing 
Part of his Philofophy. . i 
_ Notwithſtanding 1 will briefly-add ſome- 

thing, avoiding, if poſſible, Reiteration of 
Words, on the ſame Subject already written: 
Or only by way of Interrogation, were Des- 


15 Cartes preſent, deſire to be inform'd in what 


Mint of Nature, he Coin d theſe Elements, 
and as her Bank-ſtock Pays them off, in Par- 
85 * . =. 
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cels, to his Reader? In doing of which, he 
introduces, and a while continues, the ori- 
ginal Empire of Nature, in Power and Credit, 

numerouſly attended by very inconfiderable 
Subjects, which he calls petty Globuli, ſurround. 

ing her Throne, and immediately committed to 
the Government, and diſpoſal of revolving Vor- 
tices that whirl'd them, without any orderly Me- 
thod, or Proportion, either Eaſt, Weſt, South, 
or Worth; or ſometimes only upward, to the height 
of Heaven, and as ſoon precipitately downward; 
by which medly of Motion he conceives abundance 
of their Fluid Subſtances exceedingly thinnd; 

_ whilſt others were as nimbly thicken'd, As if the 
Hands of Nature had been buſily imploy'd 
in kneading of their Cluſters till thoroughly 

 condonsd; i . 2 5 
Yet grants them ſo infipidly temper d, that 
by no proper Term, Naturally, or Philoſo- 
phically Intelligible, he determines them ei- 
ther light or heavy; as he diflinguiſhes their Ele- 
ments from whatſoever is Elementarily Compos d: 

And thus, according to his Method, he ima- 
gines, That Nature made her fſirſt Entrance 
out of the Cloſet of Chaos; and having not 
thoroughly waſh'd her Face, he ſuppoſes ſome 
of her Spots -might afterwards viſibly remain 
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in the Figure and Subſtance of both Sun, Moon | 


20 


and Harth. 5 Wren 

If next he had been ask d, on what account 
he attributes Spots to the Luminary of Day, 
or Night, together with the Terrene Sphere of our 
Being; that are within no compaſs of reaſona- 
ble Apprehenſion, he muſt. have return'd a 
motly Anſwer. Since undeniable, That what- 
ſoever is capable of Spots, as its propriety, 
muſt be naturally colour d, and therefore of 
a.mixt, Flementary Compolition ; by reaſon 
that nothing can be obſervably ſpotted; but 
is alſo colour d by mixt Ingredients, and con 
ſequently the Object of Sight. = 
But the Sun and Moon, were never held, 
by ſound Opinion, Elementarily Conſtituted ; 
Wherefore not of any of his ſuppos'd Ele- 
ments, no more than tis poſſible to conceive, 
how Air could be alterative, or operate on 


Air, or Water on Water; without partaking 


of Elementary Mixtures: A Truth eonfirm'd 
by Experience in every Thing that is Thinn'd, 
Thicken d, Aſcends, or Deſcends; as ſure as 
Earth is more ponderous than any of the o- 
ther Three Elements ordaimd by Providence 
to exert all ſuch Operations of Nature, a5 are 
with. cleareſt Evidence underſtood by us. 

. From 
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From whence may be concluded, that the 
feeming Spots in the Sun, or Moon, are no 
other than meteorous Exhalations or Vapours 
that interpoſe berwixt the Luminaries and 
the Eye of the Beholder ; as ſurely as we fre- 
quently diſcern more or leſs clear, in Ap- 
pearance, the Sun and Moon, and therefore 
no Spots Inherent in their Subſtance, —_. 
As for the Spots that he annexes to the out- 
ward Complexion of the Earth, what Man ever 
heard of any of their Colours; except of ſuch 
Things as have Being and Growth on her Sur- 
face; as Trees, Plants, Men, Women, Beaſts, 
Grain, and ſuch other Things, as might from 
Cauſes, be produc'd ? How to Reply, had he 
been thus Interrogated, I dare Anſwer for. 


- 


| him, he could not have told. 5 1 
And thusI come to the farther Examination 
of his Third Element, by which. he undertakes 
to Exſpand the Original of all Things within the 
Compaſs of: the h. 
To which purpoſe, I will briefly Summ the 
Order and Materials, by which he forms 
his Phænomena's of the Earth's Production. 
All which he ſuppoſes, were. produc d of the 
Hagments of a certain Thinn and Fluid: Conipo- 
tion, Which he. Entitles, The primary Element 


j 
of 
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of Natare: Theſe Imaginary or Globuli- Frag- 
ments, proceeding, (as he derives them) from 
Spots in the Firſt Element, and deſcenſively ope- 
rating on the next, term d by him a Second Ele- 
ment, they confusdly, and exceedingly diſorder d 
.in Motion and Figure, tended downward, from 
their firſt ſublime Height, till at laſt they became 
more congerionfly Thick, ſuitable to the groſeneſs 
of the Earth's Compoſure, and Settlement ; where 
A nom remains. my - 3 
So very intricately obſcure, or vainly per- 
plex d, does this conceited Monſieur debaſe the 
| en Wiſdome and Conduct of Nature, 
both as to her own Eſtabliſnment, and the Pro- 
Auction of her Works; which could never 
beſo difproportionably and irregularly ef- 
fected by the prudent, Diligence and Intend- 
merit of her Operations: Which, as this Au- 
thor commits them to her peculiar Conduct, 
1 do not ſee why they ſhould not have been, 
by her Management, as highly refind and 
Tontinad, a he delivers the Materials of 
ber firſt pureſt Celeſtial Element: And conſe- 
quently of them, fo ſublimately ordaind, 
have produc the Subſtance of Man and Wo- 
man, that being exalted to a Superior Room 
in che Etherial Heaven, the Eyes of Beauty 
1 =” - 


SS 
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might have there ſhin'd inſtead of Stars, now 
beheld, of the firſt Magnitude: And next to 
theſe, why thould ſhe not haye gradually I- 

luminated the Subſtance. of Animals, with 
all other Materials and Plants, that being 
naturally cleansd from ſuch Terreſtrial Ingre- 

dicnts, Alterations and Mixtures, that are 
now in them, they might have remain d 
ſplendent Parts above, inſtead of being Re- 
volvd and whirld in globuliis, or diſpers d 


Fragments of Nature, downwards, untill they 
that compleated the Earth, 


cdlos d ina Lump t 
in Figure, diſpoſition of Parts, and Situation, 
ſuitable o the Opinion of this Author? I 


. gainſt this zotal Hypotheſes, with all its Appur-- 
tenances; to which I add theſe palpable Oh 
| Firſt, that it is egregiouſſy prepoſterous, if 
not an Impeachment or leſſening of the Di- 


gnitycof Nature, ſuppoſing that by her volun- 


tary Actings ſhe debas d the ſuperiority of her 


Exiſtence, by crumbling of her Materials into 
innumerable Bits, OT Particles, L all kinds, 2 


of impurer Subſtance, and next diſpoſe them, 
by a rambling, or giddy Progreſſion, ſo groſs. 
y to mect as they might conſtitutively _— n 

. | 5 N | and 


Such Queries may not be unficly urg d a- 
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and ſuſtain the ſmall inferior Bulk of the Uni- 
verſecall'd Earth; or rather denominated the 
ſpurious Daughter of Nature, if ſo engender d 
J 197 1509 tt 
_ Whereas contrarily, tis the inſeparable At- 
tribute of Nature, intentionally to Conſerve, 
whatfocver depends on her Regalia s, in its 
proper and utmoſt Perfection. And although,” 
that by ſuch Elementary Compoſitions and 
Mixtures, as are underſtood by us, ſhe is ne- 
ceſſitated to vary her Conduct, as Things are, 
in courſe, Generated, or Corrupted, in order 
to produce ſuch Exiſtencies that could not be 
continud in themſelves; and therefore Pro- 
videntially convertible into other Beings : 
Yet ſhe conſtantly preſerves her moſt genuine 
Progreſſion, which 1s, that nothing ſhall ſo 
alter as not to have Matter and Form incident 
to their Corporeal Proprieties: Not unlike a 
Sovereign Ruler, within whoſe Dominions 
there 1s no period of his numerous Subjects 
by Death, becauſe enough are begotten that 
Raz Gio TS 2 
But no ſuch Procreation could be conſiſtent, 
or producd, as an Elementary Triplicity is de- 
vis d by Des Cartes; and not at allaccompliſn d 
or ſcaſon d with ſuch natural Ingredients as 
| =— - 
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are the Elementary Adjunct to Bodily Ex+ 


iſtences: But rather of ſuch a ſimplicity and 


incommunicable Qualification, that tis as 
reaſonable to imagine, That Earth ſnould pro- 


ceed from meer Air, or Water from Fier, . as 
that his imperfect, and uncompounded Ele- 
ments, ſhould, by their Vortices, and Globuli, 


arrive to any Corporeal Production: Becanſe 
the Principles of all Things could be no other 
than Contarrieties, and therefore Elementary: 


Inſomuch, that had not Providence other- 
vwiſe diſpos d natural Operations than are con- 


triv d by this Author; neither the Heavens a- 
bove, however excellent and refin d their Eſ- 


ſence, or the Earth we poſſeſs, with all its 


Appurtenances, could have been effected. 
The next Objection, is briefly thus, — 
Suppoſe, it were conceded, That his Mpo- 


| theſis, relating to the Conſtituting of the 


Earth's Exiſtence, were allowable ; could it be 


conceiv'd, that the diverſities of Being and 
Motion which he annexes to his Particles of 


Nature, ſhould be either operative or motional 
before the Sun, Stars, World, or any Ele- 


mentary Compoſition, a main Cauſe of Mo- 
tion, Verſion and Alteration of Bodies, as 


naturally they ought to be underſtood, did 
. Li . ns 
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really Exiſt? Becauſe nothing can Move up- 
wards or downwards, but what is —— 
mixt; and therefore conſiſting of Commen- 
farable Parts, whoſe Movements muſt be gra- 
dually cotnputed by Time, Nature's unerra- 
ble Accountant: But by the Incomprehenſi- 
ble Phanomena's of this Author, the World was 
fuld with temporary Motions, before it or Time 


was, or could be ſummi'd by computable Propreſſion 


of any Thing, that could be its porportionable 
Meaſure; according to his Suppoſitions: 
Which Impoſſibility is ſo diſregarded by this 

FFriter, that Time, were his Noot Ks 4) 
might have continu'd, fome thouſands of 
Ages, before it could be underſtood to have 
Being, or his ſmall GID, Circumvolv'd by 
their Vortires, could have conſtituted and 
fill'd the local Situation of one Mile of Earth, 
Wich all its Materials, from top to bottom, 


with their diminutive Particulars. 


Which Abſurdities, if well conſider d, might 
have deterr d, as Learned a Perſon as Des- 
Ca tes, from poſing his Intellect, with ſo many 
unexplicable Imaginations, whereby he would 
aſſimulate, however far above Thought, the 
{tupendious Conſiſtence of the World to 
miraculous Syſtems invented by his Brain. 
ws 8 


As for the Elements that he undertakes to 
deliver as the firft Principles whereby the Earth 
pas Conſtituted, which, as Thaycalrcady prov'd, 
are neither Philoſophical, or Natural; he tells 
us in his 13th Particular, That the more Solid, 
or thicker of them, are not always Inferior, in 
Place or Motion, to thoſe that are thinner ; the 
Reaſon he gives is, That notwihſtanding they arg 
uniformly Renoln d, they ſo adhere to one another, 
by ihe Irregularities of their Figures, that the 
Globuli of one Element cannot extricate them- 
ſelues from the Compulſions upwards, or damn- 
| wards, of another, „%%% <a | 
This Gentleman, who had no otherwiſe 
differenc d his principal Materials, by which 
he would Conſtitute the Structure of the 
Earth, than as the Parcels of his ſmall Globuli, 
were more or leſs extended, begins now, in ef- 
fect, to grant them Elementarily mixd, as c- 
very Thing muſt be chat is Thinner or Thicker 
than another, or different in Weight and 
Meaſure : But ſo as by his turbulent Vortices, 
the lighter were mingled with the heavier, iu ſuch 
a complicated manner, that they could neither 
Aſcend or Deſcend, as they ought to have done by 
their Qualifications. But gives no certain reaſon, 
why they might not always have continu'd | 
5 Lila 


| J 5 ä 
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ſo Intermingled, and Confusd ; and there- 

fore never have ſeparated from one another? 
Since he determines no Ceſſation of the impetuous 


Movement of them caus d by his whirling Vorti- 


ces: How then could the Earth be Compos d, 
or Conſtitured, by fuch Irregular Particles of 
Nature, that neither by their Motion, or dif- 


ferent Temperatures, could be diſincumber d 


from one another, and conſequently ſo ex- 
actly Embodied as might compleat the total 
Subſtance of the Earth? e 
In his 14th and 15th Particulars; he under- 
takes to Deſcribe what he means by diverſities 
of Bodies, which he ſuppoſes form'd in that, 
which he denominates his Third Region of the 
Earth; and theſe, he believes might be pro- 
duc d as the Globe of the Earth, diſtinguiſh d 
into three Regions, having been devolv'd 
towards the Sun, and the Vortex, in which it 
was before, taken from it, variety of Bodies 
were diſtinguiſhd in it? Whoſe Productions 
be deſigns to explain afterwards ; but firſt, 
he delivers three or four Axioms, on which they 
depend. . 


Lhe 
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The Firſt is the general Motion of his 
Celeſtial Global. 
The Second is their Gravity. 
The Third Light. 
The Fourth Colour. 


His Firſt Poſition I am oblig d to reflect 
on, and more ſeverely, could it be avoided, 
than I am willing to do; out of the reſpect 
that I have to this Learned Author. But ha- 
ving Geometrically prov'd, by what I have 


Written on the Third Part of his Philoſophy, 


That there can be no Motion, either Diurnal, 
or Annual, to. be Attributed to the Earth, the 
Copernican way, inſtead of the Sun : I cannot 
but add, That it is far more egregiouſly Suppo- 
ſititious, that the imperfect Agitation of his 
Globuli, which he Inſerts, in the Page Lwrite 
of, ſhould perform their Annual or Diurnal 


Motion about the Sun, correſpondent to his 


Imaginary Syſtem : It being highly. improba- 
ble, that ſuch different Particles, which he 
defines Globuli, both in Subſtance, Bigneſs, 
Quantity and Meaſure; as alſo, irregularly 
Moving, by his Conceſſion, ſhould compleat- 
ly finiſh the Diurnal or yearly Motion T the 
„ un; 
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Sun; becauſe not to be thought, that they 
could Revolve ſuitable to any Figure Geome- 
trically computable: And therefore impoſſi- 
ble, even to Abſurdity, the fictitious Circum- 
volution that he appropriates to his Region of 
Globuli, than if without them, he directiy 
had Aſſerted the Motion of the Earth: Becauſe = 
the Earth, allo wd by the Learned, to be Circu- 
hrly Form d, is more capable of Revolution, 
than that ſuch diminutive Subſtances, as are 


diſagrecably Compos d. both in Quantity and 


Figure; ſhould ſo perſectly unite their Move- 
ments as exactly to Repreſent, or Conſpire 
with the Earths Motion, in the room of the 
Sun, either Hourly, Dayly, or Yearly, ap- 
pertaining to Ecliptical Circulation. 
In order to which performance of his de- 
vis d Globuli, he makes yet more groſs their 
Incomprehenſible Phænomend s; by Affirming, 
That they incline to Move in a fireight Line, tho 
he grants them not figuratively ſuch; as if 
Things could be ſe to Move directly, 
il naturally oblique in Proportion and Figure : 
Notwithſtanding that tis impoſſible, that what- 
ſocvet Moves, ſhould deſcribe any other Su- 
perficies, or Figure, than is ſuitable to its 
Corporeal Parts. Nor can any Thing be ſaid 
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in a proper Senſe, to incline to Move in a 
ſtreight Line, but as it muſt be either upwards, 
or downwards; according to the Nature of 
its Gravity, or Levity. FFF 
To be plain, the moſt favourable Salvo 
duhat can be apply d to this Broken Head of his 
Mpotheſis, is, that he judges it ſafer, for 
his manner of Copernicaniſm, to ſubſtitute his 
wlurld Gobuli as Aſſiſtants, by their Move- 
ments, to the Motion he allows the Earth: 
Becauſe, as I conceive, he might apprehend, . 
that Objections to be made againſt the Earth's 
Revolution; as alſo, that by ſuch an Hyporbefes, . 
the Situation of Countries and the Elevation 
of the Pole muſt infallibly alter, as has been 
already demonſtrated, might be rebated, or 
not ſounanfwerably Alledg'd. Tho to Menof | 
competent Apprehenſion, the Abfurdities are 
the ſame, whether the Earth alone, or his Glo- - 
bali and the Earth, in any Kind, Intrigue, . 
or conjoyn their Circulations. 7 
Can a Man that has ſeaſon'd his Intellect 
wo,ith the leaſt Reliſh of Mathematical Princi- 
ples, conceive it poſſible for the confusd 
 Phaenomena's of Vortices and Globuli, menti- 
on'd by Des- Cartes, to abſolve the mean or 
cqual Motion, which, Aſtronomy aſſures, is 
. 5 annually. 


Bo, 
f 
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annually conſummated in the Ecliptick ? Or, 
that the ponderous Structure of the Earth, 
ſhould be ſo regularly elevated from her Cen- 
ter, as that any Point of its Superficies, or 
its Portices, and Globuli, in the Senſe of this 
Author, might at one time have an Apogeor - 
height, or utmoſt Diſtance from the Center 
of her Orb, and at another a Perigeon-near- 
neſs unto it: Which were much the ſame, as 
to think it feaſible for cluſters of Flies, no 


digger chan Gnars, when they numercuſſy 


ſeem to Circulate in Sun- ſaine, to remove the 
weighty firmneſs of the terrene World; or 
perform, inſtead of the Sun, the Ecliptical 
— or Year. 
Yet on this prepoſterous and feeble Con- 
duct, is erected the main Hypotheſis of this 
French Writer, both as to the Compoſition, Be- 
ing and Motion of the Earth, with all her Cir- 
cumjacent Particulars : Which ſhews, that he 
takes to himſelf an unpreſidented Dictator- 
ſhip in Science, whereby he would celebrate 
the Fictions of his Brain, without any requiſite 

or probable aſſurance, that they ought to be 


Conceded. 


To which purpoſe, he Inſerts the various 
Adtings-of bis feveral Elements, tho by no. 
co - Body, 
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Body, but himſelf, ſo namd ; and by theſe, ſo 
 Tmoented by him, together with Vortices and 
 Elobuli form d from them, he judges, That the 
Earth, with whatſoever it Comprehends, 
might be totally Conſtituted; as he their 
prime. Artificer has contriv'dly ſet them at 
work. 72062 D936 - 4000301; 733 RUEORAL 
The firſt Action tending to the compleating 
of the moſt refin'd Subſtance, or Parts of the 
| Earth, he conſiders, as produc d by the Motion 
of the moſt tenuous Matter of what he Terms a 
Third Element; which he ſuppoſes ſo very pure, 
that, even to Tranſparency, it may cauſe Bodies, 
tho appertaining to Earthly Compoſition, very 
clearly to Shine. e 1000, *Fz 
7 And thus we have the Earth, | accordin g to 
the Doctrine of Des-Cartes, both a motional 
and illuminating Planet. But ſhould I ac- 
count the numerous diverſities of the fictiti- 
dus Motions, aud ſhifted Inventions by which 


this Author confers a ſhining Capacity on 


ſome Particulars of the Earth's Subſtance, ' T 
might more than tire, if not abuſe, the Pati- 
ence of an indefatigable Reader. Neither 
could I do other than impertinently load my 
Pen with repeated Objections, and manifeſt 
Confutations of his Theories of Motion, as 
MM es 


1 
i 
| Y 
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they have been diverſſy apply d by him on 
this, or other Subjects: The Movements f 
Things, i his Method; as he auntötes thein Qu 
litias and: Motions, being neither exactly agrec- 
able; to ſtreight Lincs, ar their proper Ten- 
dencies, on to ſuch Curvs, as might be of Ma- 
thematical Conſtruction; and thereforæ in-. 
conſiſtent with! the Geometry” of Nature -- 
— as to — —— from 

a ar Proceſs; to which purpoſe, enough 
has been already written: by me. — 5 
Lill therefore, in this place, briefly In- 
ſpect the Fond of the: ſhining; Attributes that 
he confers on ſome Particulars of the Earth, 
— / 7.7L. 
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The principal Rcafon: that: he 
Tbat tis exherimentaliy found, that: pure Liquor in 
the: Hurti, of tenuous Confiſtence, is alfo. pellaci-- 
dans, or-ſhinizg.. EEE 963/0 1.49. 

Mich cannot be cruc;. if by clearneſs he 
means: an Hluminarmg Quality: No more 
than the pureſt Mater that can be Imagin d. 
may be faid to Shine; becauſe it is clear. And 

who cver beheld any ſhining Part of the Earth 
otherwiſe than by diffus d Beams of the Sun 
Moon, or Stars, it might be; enlightned; tho 
without: any Illumination as to its own Capa- 
elt yt. „„ Where 
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| Whare are che Byes that in a gloomy 
Day or Night, ever Obſervd the ſhining of 
a Mole- Hill on che Surface of the Earth? Or 
uch little Morſels of the Ground as Worms 
decject; which might be composd of ſuch 
Materials, as he deſcibes his diminutive Globuli 
 20zonſiff of, for any reaſon given, by him, ito 


_ theeantrary? e 
Io cunfirm theſe Object 


includes many, may pertinently be added. 
Tf, as he imagines, che diaphanous Parts of 
any of this Celeſtial Blements, as they are de- 
md by him, ſhould by any intelligible Move- 
ment ſo operate, as they might be fo qualita- 
_ tidy Conſtituted, as to erubue any particular 
Subhſtance, or Places of the Earth with a ſhining. 
Capacity; ſince he thas undertook to Meta- 
morphoſe our terrene Habitation into a Pla- 
nctary Compoſition: How can it he probably 
apprchended, that his Fluid Globali, by their 
feeble Commotions, fhould be conjoynd to 
the Surface of the Earth, notwithſtanding 
that the condenſe, or cruſty Parts of her Sur- 
face are thickly harden d and nouriſn d by the 
Roots of Graſs, Trees, Minerals, Stones of all 
kinds, -diverſly temperd, and not poſſibly 
penetrable by any compulſive Motion of his 
CE Mm 2 diminutive 


— 
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diminutive, and impotent Globuli; unleſs ſo 
much of the gaping Superficies of the Earth 
could be ſuppos d to receive their Fluid De- 
ſcents, to no other purpoſe, than ſnie does Rain 
when diſtill'd by the Diſſolution of Clouds? 
Which being done, there could but a dewy 
gloſs appear on the Ground, that might not 
more imbrighten} any Part of the Earth's 
Figure; than when, in ſome moiſt Seaſons, the 
_ Glaw-worm, with her Light, is engender d. 
So that whoſoever would perſuade himſelf, 
that the terrene World, or any Part of it, 
was ever primarily compleated or motionally 
diſpos d by the Globuli and Vortices compre- 
ended in the Diagrams and. I heories of Des- 
Cartes, may as readily believe, that the Globe 
of the Moon was originally produc'd. by the 
efficacious Seeds of a Carret-Bed. | 


Nor does he deny, in ſome reſpects, the in- 
congruity of his Principles, as in his 18th 
Particulars, he confeſſes, Ihe Materials, by 
which he moulds the Frame. of, the Earths Com 
' poſure, and firſt Exiſtence, to be confuſedly ope- 
ratiue; by granting, that the-liquid Parts, which 
he 4uributes ic the prime Formation of, the Earth, 
were diſorderly, complicated with his Celeſtial 
 Globul. Let might by their Operations, in his 
7.42 z a judgment, 
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judgment, zpwards, downwards, or tranſoer/ly, 
be ſeparately diſtinguiſb d by the Similitude he 
Porduces of a Glaſs of Wine. in the Muſt, having 
Dregs not only on the top, and bottom, correſpon- 
dent to Gravity and Levity, but alſa on the ſides 
of the Glaſs : When aftermards the Wine being clear, 
notwithſtanding that it before conſiſted of various 
Particulars, it becomes pellucidous, or ſhining 3 
and not more groſs or thicker in any one Part than 
in another. 1 2778 25 95 1 ty ; f 3 * 
Here he preſents his Reader with a Philoſo- 
phical Weather Glaſs; by which he would 
determine the temper of the Scaſon, when the 
Earth was forming by his diverſified Globuli, 
and whirling aſſiſtance of his Vurtices: Which 
petty Operators, as he ſtates the Metaphor of 
their Condition and Conduct, might be as 
drunk (as Flies may be ſuppos d) N ſome 
of them are, as. it were, giddy on the top of 
a Glaſs of ſtrong Liquor, or lean to its Sides, 
for ſupportance, whilſt others Wen e 
repleniſh d, heavily ſink to the bottom: All 
which may be aſſimulated, without any 
wrong to the Brain of this Author, wnto the 
giddineſs:of. his; Phænomena's: It being im- 
poſſible to conceive, from what rational Courſe 


of Nature he could produce the Subſtances, 


together. 
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-rogerher with che Movements of his de- 
bauch d Globuli, by which he conſtitutes the 
Being of the Earth: Conſi dering, that he de- 
— their original Deſcent from what he 
Terms his firſt pure Element. 
In his x 9th Head, he poſitively aſſures us, 
That the Third, and main effect of his Celeſtial 
Globuli are fo perfebtiy operative;that they ron. 
dert liquorous Props reſiding in Air into rotund = 
Figures, the reaſon as he States it is, beruuſe 
 rhiſe Celeſtial Globuli ind more Paſſages into a 
watry Drop than into the:Circumjarent flir-: Anil 
by that menns, us near as —_ Move in viohe 
Lines, or In furh 4 moft up * anto direct 
Jineattents; whence it ts - 4, in his Op- 
nion, That fach Uldbuli, that areim-rhe Air, ove 
Teſs motiontltly Hinller d, as they ment with a watry 
Drop, according tothe continuance of their Mori. 
ons in a freight Line, or mearefl unto it, if 
har Drop of Liquor be el Fphevical, 2hon if 
it had talen an Fache, Fire. But if am Put 
of the & eier ef that Drip, be extended be- 
yorld a Geras Figme, the Celeflial Globuli 
by their more forcibh diſcunſions, made in 'the 
Air, ore ſrenuonſty aſſault the witry Drop, than 
were it other Subſtunce, meter) vhuuft it 
downwards towards the Center. 
” The 


deem. Mw re. . 


The Neader, IL preſume, will excuſe me, if 
in this Place, and fome othiers of his Writings, . 
Edeliver the Notions, of this Author, in more 
uncouth Accents than I would willingly com- 
mit to his Peruſal: It having been my care, 
no leſs than nereſſary Diligence, to render 
as genuinely, as might be, his Latin Expreſſi- 
If my Remarks on his precedent Praticu- 
lar had any fharp Alluſion, dreſs'd in a plain 
and familiar Application; I cannot rebate, on 
this oecaon the point of their tendencies: 
Wherefore, if provd by me, in the forego- 
ing Head, tho, by: a comical} Similitude, 
that his Eypothe ſis had inebriated his Globuli: Þ 
map as judicioufly: Aſſert, That his Senſe, in 
the Particular, I now Treat of, may be, by 
no extravagant Similitude, termd unnatural, 
or Philoſophically, and Mathematically In- 
toxicated'; unleſs I could Affirm, in his be- 
half, that his Globuli, which, as he ſuppoſes, 
might by the force of their whirling Vortices, 
ſo diſpofe their Materials to the CO | 
of the Earth, that the very Grapes that caus d 
drunkenneſs in the Head of the Patriarch 
Noah, were cngender'd by ſome of their giddy 
_ Competitions. x. 


8 
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And as ſure, as the Earth is now in Being, 


Nature might be deem d out of her Wits, if 


according to his diſorderly Proceſs, ſhe could 


be thought to Deſign the Production of the 
earthly World. 1 N 


Or what can be more improbable, than the 
Tale he tells, of his Celeſtial Globuli converting 


of liquorous Drops, hanging in the Air, into 


round Figures? 


And what Reaſon does he give; why, no 
better than as he ſuppoſes, That his Globuli 


may find more paſſage in watery Drops than in the 
circumjacent dir?? © l | 


But does not common Experience confute 


this Imagination? Let a ſtrenuous Hand fling 
a ſmooth Peeble- Stone into the Air, and after- 
wards into Water, will it as ſoon paſs any 


Part of the Superficies of Water as of the 


Air? Or will it not, the Water being of a 


more condenſe Subſtance than Air, have, pro- 
portionably, a longer Motion and Paſlage, by 
the reſſiſtance of its thicker Body, than might 


be given by the Tenuity of the Air? A Truth 


ſo practically evident, that it could not be 


unknown to many of the young Contempo- 


raries at School with Des-Cartes 3 wherefore I 


wonder to find him of a contrary Opinion 
Here. As 


4s little ooncentring, in any kind; with 
ſound Principles, are the Proprieties that he 
annexes to his Globuli; which, if, in their 


Motion, engaging with any Part of a watry Drop 


that is extended beyond a ſpherical Figure, they 
immediately, with greater force, aſſail it, and by 
compulſion enforce it towards its Center,  _ 
But if any Part of it be nearer its Center than 
another, his Celeſtial Globuli, contain d in that 
 watry Drop, forthwith imploy their utmoſt Force 
to expel it from its Center; and next altogether 
concur to make one ſpherical Drop. 


— * 


Here by a perverſe Contradiction he noto- 
riouſly thwarts the ſureſt Maxims of Philo- 
ſophy, as they pertinently Relate to the Na- 
ture and Motion of Corporal Beings. Nor 
is there; any Thing more irrational, if not 
Plhiloſophically abſurd, than to define, as he 

does, globulous Materials, and debar them 
of Motion natural to their Figures: It being 
not poſſible to imagine, that whatſoeyer 1s 
rotund ſhould be more propenſe to Move 
in a ſtreight Line, or the neareſt unto. it, than 
in a circular Revolution. If a Ball be let fall 
from the Hand, will it it not rotundly Move 
ſuitable to its Figure? And could this Author 
imagine, That a Demonſtration ſo experimenn 
. 104 a8} 
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tally obvious would be wave by any Princi- 
ple of his Geornettically Inconfiftene ; or that 
the exactne& of Things circularly Mov'd, 
of all othets moſt perfect, ſhould inclme to 
deviate ftom their Centers ? Or if that were 
gtanted, is it at all probable, that they could 
have freer migrations, according to this Au- 
thor; through any one of his ſuppos'd watry 
Drops, than in the terubus Subſtance of the 
Ambient Air? Which being done, they are, 
in his Senſe, ſometimes eompulſively enforc'd 
towards their Centers, if their Figures be not 
abſclutely ſpherieal; but if exactly round, as 
fotelbly retfiov'd from their Centers. And 
thus he Implicates, if not ſs, croſſy Involves 
Cofitradictiens, that he deter mines the ope- 
rations of Natute, more conſonant to the 
exetting of a Step-dame's Arbitrary Conduct, 
than ſuitable to the comely Effects, by which 
the regulatly produces the Motion and Be- 
ing of Things. . 
All which maſt be conceded as Principles 
of Nature, incident to her Rule and regular 
Intention; as ſurely as ſome of her Materials 
are more fubſtantially heavy, or lighter than 
others; and will therefore have a natural Re- 
courfe, upwards or downwards, to their Cen- 
ters accordingly. Wherc- 
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| Wherefore it may be admir d in what Fit, 


or Heat of Fancy, the Brain of this Monſieur 


Was Inveigled when by ſo many perplex'd 
Words, as alſo oppoſite Terms and Methods, 
he did, in a manner, angrily Impoſe the Li- 
mitations of his Meaſures, on the ſtupendi- 
ous Productions of the Works of Nature: 
 Jnſomuch, that his Maxims, if ſoberly con- 

ſider d, ſignifie, little other, than a deſignd 


Rape committed on the Grandeur of her Fi- 


gure and Beauty, together with the provi- 
dential Facility, by which ſhe compleats and 
preſerves her Legitimate Conduct and Opera- 
tions. So that his Invented Elements, with al 


bis Diagrams of Vortices and Globuli, ſeem 


fRitiouſly devisd, or appertaining to the 
Imaginary Syſtem of ſome other World ; 
ſince not at all probable,chat they could belong 
to the Compoſure of this. f 
But enough has been in this Place, and oc- 


caſionally before, I believe, ſatisfactorily In- 
lerted, on this Subject, that it were imperti- 


nently tedious if more be added. 
There remains one Particular, that ere 1 
conclude on this Head, requiſitely deſerves a 


conliderable Remark: becauſe it Includes a 


very curious and ſubtil Mathematical Problem: 
ä Which 
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Which he thus expreſſes; the Angle of Con- 
tact by which the Tangent Line touches a Circle, 
and by which-only it is diſtant from a right Line, 
is leſs than any Rectilineal Angle whatſoever, 
and in no Curve Line, beſides the Circle, is every 
where equal: Wherefore he Affirms, That a 
 ſtreight Line cannot more equally, and leſs every 
where inflect, er bend, from its Points, than when 
it degenerates into 4 Circular. 450 
I have read in the Hiſtory of Algebra, writ- 
ten by Dr. Wallis, who mentions the contro- 
verted Queſtion, concerning the Angle of 
Contact made by a ſtreight Line where it 
touches the Circle ; but in his Opinion, thinks 
ir nothing, if not a right Angle, in being 
perpendicular to the peripherial Point of the 
Circle; becauſe not otherwiſe, numerically 
Computable: He alſo Inſerts his Diſceptation, 
as I remember, by Letters that paſs'd betwixt 
him and a certain Learned Perſon, who un- 
dertook to defend, againſt him, the Determi- 
nation of the famous Mathematiciaꝶ Clavius, 
in whoſe Judgment, the Angle of Contact 
Was properly ſomething, tho* not Commen- 
ſurable; and therefore not otherwiſe defina- 
ple, than as being leſs than any acute Angle 
w hatſocver; which I take to be the more 
= probable 
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probable Opinion: By reaſon that it could 
not be denominated Angular without it ap- 
pertain d to ſomething, tho but of general or 
tacit Application. And thus, in the Judg- 
ment of Euclid, the Angle of Contact has a 
ſingular Attribute, where it touches the peri- 
phery of the Circle, but not otherwiſe ac- 
countable or to be ſumm d by Number: The 
Reaſon is, that in every Circle; whether equal, 
or uncqual, the Point in the Circumference 
touchd by a right Line will be the ſame in 
all of them; becauſe no other Line can fall 
between the Point of Contact, in any of their 
Peripheries: And could it be Commenſurable, 
it would be of one Equality : Whereas, con- 
trarily, in every direct Figure, or where two 
right. Lines touch one another, the Angle 
they make may be Gcometrically leſſen d by 
any intervening Line, or Lines, that meet in 
the Angular Point: But not fo to be under- 
ſtood of the Angle of Contact, which has 
no proportion in its ſelf, if compar'd with any 
other figurative Angle. 


— 
1 


Io which purpoſe, the Learned Praclus ſi- 
_ enally Determines, That the Point in the Cir- 
cle, where the Angle of Contact meets with a 
ſtreight Line, is mixtly Compos d of a 17 5 
| 5 | | Line, 
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Ae nd <eCurvienc of che Circle; and 


\ 


therefore not Commenſurable by any diſtinct 
Line, that can be numerically computed. So 
that the Angle of Contact may be well 
Term ſingular, by reaſon it has no propor- 
tional Similitude, or Quantitative Propriety, 
correſpondent to any other Angular Delinea- 
ment. And the more Admirable, becauſe 
the wonderful Extent, and Power of Geome- 
try, computatively Explains by the vaſtneſs of 
its Science, all other Angles, Mathematically 
qualified, except that which is Imeally annex d 
to the touch of the Circle. And what is yet 
more wonderful, the tangent Line that In- 
cludes, and makes the Angle of Contact, is 
perfectly Commenſurable, tho not the An- 
gle where it touches the Circle; a Geome- 
metrical Secret chat has not a little perplex d, 
if not posd the Pens of famous Mathema- 
ticians. A „„ 


Whercfore I think it not improper in this 
Place, to preſent the Reader, ſo far as it Re- 
lates to the Proof 1 offer, with this familiar 
Diagram. That E C the tangent Line, where 
it touches the Semidiameter A C, is a right 
Angle, is ocularly Demonſtrative; becauſe 

it 
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it is ape to the Diameter ; - TOES! it 


ſtanding hat it makes no certain provable 


E 


Angle, Were it touches che iche by reaſon 
that the Curviture of the Circle is betvitti t and 


the Semidiameter; and that it is a proportional 


Line, is prov'd by the 4th Proportion of the 


Sixth Book of Euclid : For as A B, is to DB, 
ſo is AC, to EC; which is alfo the Tan- 


gent of the Angle E AC: Whence i It Is ma- 
nifeſt, that E C the Line of Contact is Com- 


menſurable, but not the Angle made by its 


couching of the Circle. 


— F 
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Or this Propoſition may be thus demon- 
ſtrated; the Angle at D, made by the prickt 
Line D C, in the Triangle A, D, C, is a right 
Angle, as is always the Angle in the Semicircle ; 
therefore the Angle; A, C, D, is leſs than a right 
Angle, tho' it may be allow d greater than any 
acute Angle, and the Angle at C made by the 
tangent Line, leſs than any acute Angle that 
can be given: Otherwiſe, the Point where the 
tangent Line touches the Circle, could not be, 
in that Point, ſingular; as before demonſtrated. 
So that in the Triangle A, C, D, if D be a right 
Angle, the Angle at C muſt be leſs than a right 
Angle; becauſe in every plain Triangle, the 
three Angles are but equal unto two Right: 
Which confirms the former Demonſtration. 
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given me to diſcuſs, I conceive not unſatis- 
ſactorily to the Judicious, the Queſtion oon- 
cerning the Angle of Contact ſo much con- 
troverted by breed Geometricians: And 
which, by a certain fineneſs in Science, is 
more pertinently apply d to the purpoſe, he 
would intend it, than any Mathematical Pro- 
poſition, Theorem, or Diagram of his that J 
have inet , ðᷣͤ -- E 
But I cannot thank him for the Concluſion 
he deduces from thence; or becauſe he takes it 
for granted, That a ſtreight Line by reaſon. of the 
near approximation that it has to the Circle, in 
the' Point of Contact, never leſs inflects from 
every of its Points, than when it generates into 
A. circular Tig. ler 
By which Inference he does highly diſpa- 
rage the Contexture and Theory which he 
deviſes for the Motions of his Vortices and Glo- 
buli, in order to their material compleating o 
the Univerſal World : If their Motions, in any 
kind, tending to a direct Line, be allow d to 
degenerate; When from that manner of Move- 
ment they convert to circular Revolution. 
Which were all one as to charge the motional 
Exactneſs and Conduct of Nature, providen- 
tially diſposd, with Miſtake, or Imperfection, 
8 VJ 


F 


%. 
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relating to her Operation and Works: Be. 
cauſe no figurative Motion can be imagin d 
fo -abfolutely compleat, excellent, and of 
certain continuance, as is circular Movement: 
By reaſon that no Part of a Circle can be 
Term d its Beginning or End. Whereas con- 
trarily, no Motion can be made ima ſtreight 
Line, but maſt have ſeparate, mntervalid and 
terminated Parts: Which enough difproves 
the Allegation of this Author; as ſure as that 
by Geometrical Dignity and Proof, the Cir- 
cle has a ſuperlative perfection above all other 
Figures. And were it not to be fo acknow- 
ledg d, there is little reaſon, why the Wiſdom 
of Providence fhould annex the admirable 
Computation of Days and Years to circular 
Revolution. But ſo much has! been ſaid, by 
way of Confutation, in my former Remarks; 
on this Subject, that I need not renew them 
Nor is it requiſite, that I ſhould farther re- 
flect on his elaborate. Expreſſions, Draughts, 
Schemes and Delineations, by which he un- 
dertakes to conſrm the Motion of Things, in 
order to the Conſtructure of the Univerſe; 
together with the Being of the Earth; ſince, 
doubt not, L have retfelld his total Hypotheſis 


Part. IV. 
on which his Princi ples are grounded. Where 


fore I ſhall paſs from all of them, to the En- 


tertaining of my Reader with ſome eſpecial 
Thoughts, relating to the Original of rhe 
World, and Earth, we inhabit, as are Ancient 
or 2 5 of moſt erudite Repngatical. 


1. C rok the Magaitude of the Univerſal 
World, the Queſtions" are; Whether it be In- 


nite, or Finite, matertally repleniſh on #08 < of 

II. As to its Duration, or Continzwance-; i 
ther it had any temporary e or eter 
nally Conſtituted? 


85 II. As to Number ; Whether it be one, ar mh 
g.. To as: 10 Number, there 

if the Hold be granted | 
-Infinite ; becauſe thera tan be but one Infinite. 
IV. Another grand Querie is, From but Cauſe, or 


. merovfly Exiflin 
7 can be 10 3 


Matter, was the World Originally Compos d? 9. 
V. And next, From whenge, or in nat manner 


that Cauſe and Matter did proceed? f theſe, 
-  Diſpntes have been ruis d, till ceas'd by Con- 


ceding of One, or more : Efernicy of C auſes. | 


All which Buell ben bend expuiiely 


| Treated of, by great Philoſophers; 


bour of cheir Sexch, could have been as ſatis- 


00 —_—_ 
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factorily repaid, by diſcerning of what they ſo 
carneſtly fought : But they ſoon found thar 
Infinite Science is inconſiſtent with Finite Un- 
derſtanding: It being impoſſible, that in the 
moſt exquiſite Imagination of Mankind, there 
ſhould be an Idea, or Phantaſm, of any 
Thing of Infinite Denomination, orgBeing, 
either as to Magnitude or Time: Becauſe 
neither Magnitude, or Time can be Infinite- 
ly Compured-: Infomuch, that nothing, but 
what is Infinite, can have an Infinite Con- 
e Luton en 
So that ſhould a Man, of the moſt ſubtil 
and refind Reaſon, undertake to argue from 
one Effect of an immediate Caufe, and next 


to a Remoterz and by that manner of Rea- 


ſoning continually. Afcend; he would find, 
That his Imagination could have no eternal 
Progreſſion, but would fail, as if tir d, by its 
ſtupendious Journey; or how to proceed far- 
ther, not at all impower'd to direct it ſelf, 
Nor is it conſequently abſurd, in the Judg- 
ment of Learned Philoſophers, if the Structure 
of the Univerſe be thought either Finite, or 
Infinite; by xrcaſon that both, or either of 
cuhote ways, of its Conſtituting, are alike poſ- 
Gble to the Conduct and Operation of the 
e e Almighty, 
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Almighty; as the World now is, or might ſo 
have been, formerly bcheld, with whatſoever | 
it conan cf RO. 
If nothing can properly be ſaid to Move, 
but as it is Movd by ſome Cauſe of Motion, 
which muſt be granted Supreme and Eternal: 
A main Querie depends on that Conceſſion; 
which is, Whether Matter, the ſubject of Mo-- 
tion, muſt not be alſo allow'd Eternal; in 
which Senſe, the World might be held perpe- 
tually and motionally Exiſting : Contrary to 
the Opinion of Some; who determine, Thar. 
the Omnipotent Cauſe, or Deity, was eter- 
nally Immoveable, or not at all Operative, 
untill the World's total Creation was miracu-- 
louſly compleated : Bur the Objection, againſt 
that Opinion, will be more difficultly An- 
ſwerd; if urg d, That whatſoever may be 
thought eternally Immoveable, cannot be 
probably conceded the primary Cauſe of Mo- 
tion; which Imply's a temporary, or Finite 
Beginning, as applicable to any Date of the 
World's Creation: A Conſequence, in the 
Judgment of ſome, that Confirms the per- 
petuity of the World's material Conſiſtence; 
as alſo, That, by Omnipotent Power it was al- 
ways in Motion till gradually perfected as it 
1 5 "2! 
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now Exiſts : It being, not at all, Inconſiſtent 
with Divine Power, # fo ordain d, That 
Matter ſhould be unaccountably motional, in 
order to the ſtated Diſpoſure, and exact Con- 
fummation of whatſoever has Being, within 
the vaſt Circumference of Heaven and Earth: 
Fet no fucit Thing as Infinite Matter, in any 
confideration, rationally to be ſupposd the 
Original, out of which proceeded the World's 
Exiſtence, with all its Particulars: By rcaſon 
that it were a Geometrical Contradiction, 
fhould Matter be defind Infinitely ſubliſting : 
Since abſolutely certain, that whatſoever may 
be Term'd Matter, Subſtance, or Body, 
muſt alſo be quantitively Commenſurable- 
Wherefore, in this Cafe, the World might 
be, before Time was, materially Conſiſtent; 
if duely diftiriguiſſid betwixt Infinite, and 
eternal Duration; which by Omnipotent Will 
and Power might be effected, by determining 
_ a perpetual continuance of Matter, tho not 
— ß TNITG 
The great Philoſopher Ariſtotle not a little 
concenterd with the ſame Opinion, as he 
thought it more probable to appropriate Eter- 
nity to the material Being of the World; in 
oppoſition to the Sentiments of ſome Philo- 
ſophers 


ſophers, who thought it was generated, accor- 


ding to the Opinion of Plato, by a certain- 


Mutation from whar: it had been, to what: it 
afterwards was, or NOW ig. 


* 


But although, in the Judgment of Ariftorle, 


the ſubſtancial Exiſtence of the World was 


deemd Everlaſting; he could not believe, 
that its Matter was actually Infinite; becauſe 


whatſoever is material muſt be quantitive, 
and therefore Mathematically computable, as 
before Inſtanc'd : So that if Ariftorle be re- 


concil'd to Axiſtotle, he may be underſtood, 
to deny the Being of the World from any 
precedent Alteration, or Change that could 
proceed from its natural Compoſure, or any 
generative Faculty, that could be ſuppos d in 


K, at all producd : But in this Belict, he 


docs: not abfolutely oppoſe its total Crea-- 


If he firmly conceiv'd, That it was never 
effect ed by any generative Method; he does. 
not, by chat Tenent peremptorily diſſent from. 


the poſſibility of its Exiſtence, by a miraculous 
Creation: To which purpoſe, in his Second 

Book of the World, he Affirms, That the World, 
is the Ordainment of God : And in his 1welfth: 

Book, of. Metaphbyficks,. he poſitively. Aflerts,. 


That: 
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That the World, and whatſoever it contains, de- 
pends on God as its Original Cauſe. Which 
duely apprehended, is more contiguous to 
Divine Allowance, than the Univerſal Principels 
of Catholick Des-Cartes 3 who having fill d the 
World with one pure Element, and by that deter- 
mination left no Space or Room, whereby there 
may be imagin'd any natural Operation, by which 
the different Qualifications and Proprieties that 
he confers on his Vortices and Globuli, could be 
poſſibly deduc d. „ 
Inſomuch, that it may be Affirm d. That 
his petty Phænomenas, together with his Hypo- 
theſis of the World's Produfion, are more Ir- 
rationally fabulous, than the little imperfect 
Notions of Atoms, expos d in the Writings of 
Epicurus; who teaches, That the World, be- 
fore it had Beginning, did conſiſt of moſt 
diminutive Places, that were not repleniſh'd 
with Bodies; his Reaſon is, That had ſuch Pla- 
ces been fill d with any Corporeal Beings, there 
could not have been Room for the Motion of his 
Atoms; becauſe one Body might oppoſe, in the 
Opaceit poſſeſs d, the Movement of another; and 
| fo frufirate in every kind, the progreſſion of his 
Atoms, in order to the Conſlituting of Heaven 
and Earth: The Modalities of which ay 
„ „ 


cles of Nature, by Epicurus denominated A- 


toms, together with their motional Attributes, 


may methodically be read in the Writings of 


the Philoſophical Poet Lacrerizs, to which I 


o 


refer the Reden 
And next to proceed with Monſieur Des- 
Cartes, I find that he has not only elaborately 


Intrigu'd, if not unſucceſsfully perplex d his 


Brain, as Ihave precedently prov d, by form- 


ing of ſuch Materialities, and their Move- 


ments, whereby he would Embody the Fond, 
Situation and Exiſtence of the Penk 


World; but alſo, as he Imploys his farther 
Speculations on the Elements of Air and Wa- 


ter, as being of neareſt vicinity to the Earth 
we Inhabit. ; 


The Air, by his | Definition, is of a tenuous 


and fluid Subſtance,” congeriouſly compos d of his 


Third Element, already mention d; and there- 


fore declares it thin, and pellucidous. That the 


Air conſiſts of a Fluid tenuity is undeniable ; 
but not to be allow'd gliſt ring or ſhining of 
it ſelf; which is very evident, as we ocularly 

diſcern the capacious Complex of the ambi- 


ent Air, more, or leſs, Enlightned ; and con- 
ſcquently Warmer, or Colder its Tempera- 


ture and Effects as it proportionably re- 


P p Cecives, 


ceives, and is qualified, by Illuminations from 
Above. 2 
And therefore not true, as inferrd by this 
Author, that becaufe the Air is of a liquid 
and tenuous Conſiſtence, that it is therefore 
naturally, and not accidentally Lucid: If 
otherwiſe, why might not this opiniative Mon- 
ſieur as well Attribute Inherent cranſparency, 
or ſhining, unto Water; that is ſo nearly 
ally d to Air, in being of a fluid and thin Sub- 
ſtance? But who ever obſerv d any ſhining in 
either of theſe Elements in a cloudy Day, or 
Night? So that Experience aſſures, That nei- 
ther Air, or Water have, in chemſelves, any 
Hluminating Propriety ; unleſs he could con- 
vincs us, That a congeries of his Globuli, of 
which he Aſſerts the vaſt quantity of Air and 
Water is Compos d. were gliſteringly par- 
cell d, like ſtudded Diamonds: But allowing, 
neither them, nor their Hortices, and Elements 
from whence he derives them, any ſuch. Ca- 
pacity, or ſo. much as a Being, in rerum 
natura. I cannot but totally reject them, 
where ſoever I find them, as formerly I have 
done. TT 
My next remarkable Conſideration ſhall 
refer to his 48th Farticular, where. he delivers 


- "he 


7 
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the two main ſpecifical Qualities that he an- 


nexes to the Nature of Water; ſome of which 


he determines flexible, others inflexible; and 
if ſeparated one from another, ſonie of them 

compoſe; or produce Salt Water, whilſt o- 
chers ſweet, or freſh. © i 
Tims Principle of his can never be fo per- 
fectly Seaſon'd, as that it ſhall not taſte of a 
Paradox, in the very Seffe of the Wotd; as it 
is apply d by common Underſtanding : For 
what is more diſtaſtful to obvious Thtellt- 
gence, than to Attribute to the Fluidity of 
Water, a flexible, or inflexible Qaalificatiofr? 
Whereas Water, by its appropriated Inclina- 
tion may be properly ſaid co flow, but not to 


} 


8 bend, or conſider d as abſolutely Inflexible : 


A Stick, or Cane may be bow d by the 
Hand; but can a Man fo graſp a quantity 
of Water, as he may be thought co Inflect, 
or bend the liquid Material; or feel, in any 
of its fluid Subſtance, ſuch an Inflexible Part; 
that he could not ſqueez, or if he did, im- 
mediately obſerve it ſtiffend into a Salt Com- 
poſition? Could this be readily perform d 
by Manual Operation, it would doùbtleſs ad- 
vantageouſly facilitate the Salt- Manufacture, 


and gratifie the Inventer with a Penſion and 


EPE 
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thanks from the Publick, for his beneficial 
f . 2 
But J cannot perceive any ſuch aſſurance 
in the Writings of this French Gentleman ; 
if not rather, an Imaginary Perfection con- 
ferr d by him on the Actings of his Globuli; 
as he ſuppoſes them ſometimes to thin 
Water into Air, or thicken. Air into Wa- 
ter: Much like the pretended Experiments of 
Empiricks, who boaſtingly teach, That their 
Operations conſiſt of ſuch a quinteſſence of 
Things, as were never underſtood. before: 
Whercas indeed, tis a devis d Tale of ſo ma- 
ny Non- Entities, as to any Uſe, or Effect, 
chat could be actually perform'd by any 
real proceſs of ſuch Authors. 
The next Exterior and Contiguous Ele- 
ment to Air is Water, as it is, by Philoſo- 
phers, Elementarily underſtood; of which, 
In his 49th Particular he offers. a, very conſide- 
rable Account, as he applys it to the Ebbing and 
Flowing of. the Sea: The external Superficies 
of the Earth being, in ſome ſort, ſurround- 
cd by the Ocean, whereby the Globulous 
Form of. the Earth. is more exactly com- 
——— 2 MN 


Ec There 
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There is no Speculation, within the Pre. 
eincts of Nature, that has more perplex'd 
Learned Authors, than the Diſcovety they 
would attain, of the Cauſes that effect the 
Flux and Reflux of the Sea, every ſix Hours 
of Day and Night; as it is variouſly obſery'd 
in different Climes, and Situations of the 
Earn. ð?˙b wo a6 
But as to tlie Ocean in general, the ſame 
Compaſs of Time, relating to its Floating 
and Refloating is uſually expended: Where- 
as in the Baltich, as alſo, in ſome other Seas, 
there are no ſuch Egreſſions and Regreſſions 
of the Waves of the Sca; which failure is 
buy ſome thought to proceed from the nar- 
rovneſs or ſtreightneſs of the Shores, and the 
adjoyning Caverns of the Earth, not large 
enough to receive, or be fill d with the huge 

Billows of the rolling Water: Or becauſe 
the coldneſs of thoſe Parts of the World, 
obſtruct the Rarifying of Exhalations requi- 
ſitely i conducing to the ſufficient Tumefying, 
or Swelling of the Waves that flow to their 
Sacre 505 05. 02. bone } eRERNS 
Whether thieſe Reaſons, or more that might 
be added, have an effectual tendency in or- 
der to- the various Fluxions, and Ra : 
"F 6 EN : | | : O ; 


x 
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of the Ocean, obſervable in many Places of 
the Earth, I will not diſpute; being more 
inclinable to believe, that it is a Secret more 
deeply abſconded by Nature, than can be pe- 
netrated by the moſt accurate Inquiſition of 
Humane Science. 5 Tl 
Notwithſtanding it may be Affirm d, That 


the remote Cauſe may probably be deriv'd 


from the Etherral vigour of divers Stars; 
but moſt eſpecially from the Moon, when 
gradually ariſing above the Horizon ſhe di- 
ſperſes her Beams obliquely on the Ocean, 
and by that means warmes, as alſo exhales 
from the bottom of the Sea, ſuch Exhalati- 
ons, that being Dilated, Tumeſy d, and con- 

ſequently ſo weightily Increas'd, as, in a man- 
ner, they Revolve to Shores 


The next Diverſity may be apprchended 


from the Degrees of Motion made by the 


Moon, as ſhe departs from the Meridian, to- 


wards the Weſt Part of the Horizon; by 
which Movement, ſhe diſperſes her Raies and 
Light, leſs obliquely, and therefore not fo 
efficaciouſſy tranſmitted to the Sea, or gene- 
ratine of Vapors; whence follows ſuch a 
remiſſion of the Tumidity of the Occan, 
that it ſeems to Reſide, and by ſo 2 
3 cauſes 


_ an Ebb or with drawing from the 
and. „ 5 | TAS 
Other Varieties of the Flowing and Eb- 
bing of the Ocean, as they depend on the 
Motion of the Moon by Day, or Night, 
might be mentiond here: But I conceive 
the Inſtances I have given are enough, and 
which I thought conveniench/ interpos d; be- 
cauſe the: moſt Remarkable Opinion amongſt 
Philoſophers, before I came to the Judgment 
of Des-Cartes, on this profound Subject. 2 
Io which purpoſe, he rely's on the Phæ- 
nomena of his Fortices and Globuli, together 
with the Motion of the Earth and Sea, con- 
tiguous unto it, and a Scheme delineated to 
| that end. On all which, I am obhe'd to In- 
ſert no other Remark,; than by alia on: 
my abſolute denial: of the total Hypotheſis of 
his Vortices and Globuli, as alſo of the Earth's 
Motion, either Diurnal, or Annual; which: 
by the Diagram that I have given, in the 


Third Part, I doubt not, is Geomernically = 


demonſtrated #7 So that it Were a needleſs: 
Repetiti Ji ſbould I. reiterate the: fame Con- 
r £2 
I his G4 iP avicader,. T confeſs, he has: a 
Conccit, which, 28 Nö Flux * 
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of the Ocean, obſervable in many Places oß 


the Farth, I will not diſpute ; being more 
inclinable to beheve, that it is a Secret more 
deeply abſconded by Nature, than can bepe- 
netrated by the moſt accurate Inquiſition of 
Humane Science. F 
Notwithſtanding it may be Affirmd, That 
the remote Cauſe may probably be deriv'd 
From the Etherial vigour of divers Stars; 
but moſt eſpecially from the Moon, when 
gradually ariſing above the Horizon ſhe di- 
ſperſes her Beams obliquely on the Ocean, 
and by that means warmes, as alſo cxhales 
from the bottom of the Sea, ſuch Exhalati- 
ons, that being Dilated, Tumeſy d, and con- 
ſequently fo weightily Increasd, as, in a man- 
ner, they Revolve to Shores . 
Ihe next Diverſity may be apprchended 
from the Degrees of Motion made by the 
Moon, as ſhe departs from the Meridian, to- 
wards the Weſt Part of the Horizon; by 
which: Movement, ſhe diſperſes her Raies and 
Light, leſs obliquely, and therefore not ſo 
efficaciouſſy tranſmitted to the Sea, or gene- 
ratiue of Vapors; whence follows ſuch a 
remiſſion of the Tumidity of the Ocean, 
that it ſeems to Reſide, and by ſo _— 
I _ cauſes 
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_ eauſes an Ebb or withrdrawing from X 
Land. 
Other Variation of the Flowing and Eb- 
bing of the Ocean, as they depend on the 
Motion of the Moon by Day, or Night, 
might be mention d here: But I conceive 
the Inſtances I have given are enough, and 
which I thought conveniently interpos d; be- 
cauſe che moſt Remarkable Opinion amongſt 
Philoſophers, before I came to the Judgment 
of Des-Cartes, on this profound Subject 
To which: purpoſe, he rely's on the Phæ- 
nomena of his Vortices and Globali, together 
with the Motion of the Earth and Sea, con- 
tiguous unto it, and a Scheme delineated: to 
that end. On all which, I am oblig d to In- 
ſert no other Remark,z than by inſiſting on 
my abſolute denial. of the total Hypotheſis of 
his Vortices and Globuli, as alſo of the Earth's 
Motion, either Diurnal, or Annual; which 
by the Diagram that I have given, in the 
Third Part, 1 doubt not, is Geometrically 
demonſtrated - 50 that it were a necdlets: 
dare ten ſhould, k eme che fame Com 
futa lion. TIE 2 Litas 75 
In bis 85 f Petit 70 e he. has: a: 
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of the Ocean, could I Correſpond with the 
dependance it has on his other Syſtems, ap- 
pears to be Mathematically acceptable; by 
the Inſtance he gives, and ſeeming probation, 
why in Equinoctial Times, or when the 
Moon is either at Full, or at New; the 
Flowing of the Sea is greater than at other 
Seaſons : Which he thinks he Confirms, by 
alledging, That the Moon, at ſuch Times, 
and condition of her Light, has always a 
Vicinity to the Plane of the Ecliptick, and 
that the Earth, which he ſuppoſes motional, 
makes its Diurnal Progreſſion, according to 
the Plane of the Equator: From whence, 
ſaies he, it comes to paſs, that thoſe two Planes 
Interſect one anather, but in Solſtitial Iimes are 
remotely diſtant: Concluding from thence, 
that the preateſt Tides and Floatings of the 
Sea are in the Spring, and Autumn of the Tear. 
This Theorem, howſoever it may appear 
to have ſome fineneſs, ſuitable to the Coper- 
nican Dialect, much endeard by this Author, 
does undeniably Subvert that Whole Hypothe- 
ſis: For were it granted true, That the Earth, 
by its Diurnal Motion, did vicinely Revolve, 
(as he Aſſerts) at the Tune of the Equmocti- 
_ al, to- che Plane of quator:; the Point, 
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or Zenith over our Heads, muſt in that In- 
ſtant be remov d, or under the Equinoctial. 
and conſequently ſome other Point, in that 
great Circle of the Sphere, be made our Ze- 
nith : The like may be Affirm'd, if the Earth 
were Imagin'd to be, by her Annual and 
Diurnal Motion in any Parallel to the Equa- 
tor: In all of which diverſitics, both the 
Zenith, as alſo the Elevation of the Pole, 
muſt more, or leſs, vary or alter, in every 
Minute and Day of the Year throughout the 
World; contrary. to Aſtronomical Proof and 
Obſeryation : By which, it is very manifeſt, 
that both the Zenith and Elevation of the 
Pole are conſtantly the ſame, ſuitable to the 
Situation. of Climes, to which they apper- 
tain: All which, in the former Treatiſe, is 
lineally provid by me; as certainly as that 
there is ſuch a Figure as a ſpherical Tri- 


%% VV 
If wayd the improbable conjecture of the 
Motion of the Earth, by allowing the lon 
receiy'd Hypotheſis of the Suns Diurnal and 
Annual Revolution in the Ecliptick : Tis not 
to be doubted, that when the Sun is in ei- 
ther of the Equinoctial Points, thattthe Moon 
is more approximately and directly impowerd 
Mg Q by 


- 


2200 * 
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by the vicine Illuminations that ſhe then re- 
ceives from the Sun; by reaſon that the 
Ecliptick, only in thoſe Seaſons, meets the 
Equator in one and the fame Point:? And 
tho when in oppoſition to the Sun, that is 
to ſay, at her Full, or greateſt plenitude of 
Light, ſhe has a greater horzantal Diſtance, 
vifible to the Eye, at that itiftant of Time, 
than at an other: Yer receiving, in that remote 
5 Aſpect, a more direct Illumination than the 
1 does in other poſitions of her Orb, ſhe ope- 
rates more powerfully on the Ocean; becauſe 
tte San has, at that time, no declination from 


; the Equator. hy TSHR 
| The hke effect may be attributed to the 

|. newnels of her Light, the Sun being in the 
| Ezquater, when, in Conjunction with him 
chere, ſlie is IHuminate 


l neareſt to a direct 
or perpendicular Eine, wherefore her Beams 
muſt neceſſarily operate more vigourouſſy 
on the Sea; ang thus," by the obſervable, = 
Propriety that ſhe has to dilate; and encreaſe 
Moiſt ys | = Waves * Tides of the Ocean 
may well be granted more Imperonfly 
ar crker-Seafotis © Is also, chat the” Earth, 


allow'd the Center of the Equator, as it is 
ä . contiguoully 


not but more efficaciouſſy receive in that 
Eſtate and Poſition of the Lumibaries, and 
eſpecially of the Moon, a tranſcendent flow- 
ing of the Waters of the Mam, that ard 
neareſt to the Verge of the Earth's Circum- 
kemance. v7 oe 11 


In a word, when all is faid that can be 


thought, on this Subjcet, there is no ſuch 
Cauſe, to be prev d, that in all Parts, in 


every National Being and Situation of the 


Earth, can be certainly applicable to the Flux 
and Reflux ef the Sea, Which. is Experimen- 
rally found ſo varioufly different, both as to 
Time and Continuance, in all Parts of the 
Habitable World. Which cannot proceed 
from any uncertain Operation deſcending 
from above; but rather caus d by inter ve- 
ning Obſtructions ariſing from the diverſities 
of the Tempet of the Air, and Wind that 


alter and compell, more or leſs, the Motions 


of the Watery Element. 

Other Reaſons and Diſcuſſions of Authors 
tending to the Reſolution of the fathomleſs 
difficuſty appertaining to the Ebbing. and 
Flowing of the Sea, might be here added: 
But finding them to be rather diſputative 
RK Qq 2 than 
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than clearly demonſtrative: I ſhall not bur- 

den the Ingenuity of a Reader, by Inſcribing 
their perplexities with my Pen: Having, I 
conceive, deliver d what is of greateſt proba- 
bility on this wonderfal'Subjet. md © 
Ot what Extent or Compaſs the Sea is 


E find not, in this, or other Writers. But 


that it is larger than the Earth, is evident; 
becauſe it ſurrounds the Terrene World: And 
tis not to be doubted, that whatſoever con- 
_ is greater than any Thing contained 

But as to the Depth of the Ocean, ttis 
Computed, by ſome accurate Navigators, 
not to be more than two and a half of En- 
gliſb Miles: Which is very ſtrange, if the 
Depth of the Sea be taken for its Diame- 
ter. Conſidering that the Sea, for the rea- 
fon here mention d, is bigger than the Earth; 
but much leſs, if by its Depth be accounted 
its Diameter : As may be ſeen by the Com- 
putation, of the Diameter of the Earth; that 
I have formerly Inſerted: Pt Tae 


Thus far of the Earth, and its Exterior 
Parts. + . 5 


As 


1 
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As to the Inferior, I obſerve divers Par- 


ticulars mention d by Des- Cartes; and which 
he ſuppoſes might be causd and produc d by Ma- 
terials, according- as he imagines their Ope- 


rations and Effects: But theſe being Things 


of ſmall Conſiderarion; or Improvement to 


Knowledge; as alſo that their Nature and 


Oles are, for the moſt part, as familiarly-uns 
derſtood, as that there are Plants and Mine- 


rals of ſeveral Tempers, and natural Pro- 


pirieties: I ſhall therefore paſs from them, to 
Things of more Moment; and next, as ve- 
ry commodious Interials of che Earth, re- 
lating to the neceſſary ſupportance of Hu- 


mane Life, examine the Philoſophy of this 


Author, where he Inſerts his Reaſons, why 
Fountains and Springs that Emerge from 
within the Earth, ſhould taſte liquidly freſh 


notwithſtanding: that. in ſome Depths, or 


Wells, the Water is Salt. 


Io be ſure he continues the Phænomenas 
of his imaginary Elements, Vortices and Glo- 


buli, in order to the producing of Things, as 


well under as above the Surface of the Earth: 


And thus we have, from him, Fountains. and 


Rivers repleniſbd with Water. To which pur- 


poſe, he has expos d ro the Eye, ſome impreſs d 


Diagrams 
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80 Diagrams, by which he undertakes to explain 


fach liquid Emanations anderground, in the 
Cranies of the Earth, in Similitude to the Circa 


lation of Bloud in the eins and Hrtpries . Men 


But this ſonata! e . not been 
able, as I have frequently obſerv d, to De- 


monſtrate either the neceſſary Being, Moti- 
on, or Capacity of ſuch Materials as he ve- 


ry confidently Introduces : I am apt to con- 


3 That if the Earth had not been natu- 
rally Impower d by other means, than ſuch as 
are dena by Des- Cartes, whereby to ſuſtain, 
and engender her liquid Exiſtencies, in all the 
ncbeſſary Parts and Compotitions of her Bo- 


dy: She had been wy ety wah, no more 


burnt Sands of Africa. 


Real Cauſes there are, that may be defin'd 
perfectly Elementary, aral therefore not ally d 


eo any Impotent Exiſbencies, af ſuch as may be 


term d procreative Fathers and Mothers, on 


whoſe Mixtures all Terreſtrial Mat- 


ter or Subſtances * — with a ſimqple Ele- 


mentary. Name, by dais: Author. 
And thus, 
—_ Spring and Fountains, "YH 

X WI 


Moiſture,: than is to be Land i the Sun- 


in the Senſe of 2pprov'd- phi- 


part. IV. 
with the teeltes of thei 


from a Pot of Liquor, that by tlie Broke 
of its Cover are thicken d into ſmall 


of a liqnd Nature. BE 8 
From wheiite it enfües that great q FAR 
titics of Sea- Water flowing in many Care 
of the Earth, ſuch tenuous Parts are exhaPd 
from them that being moiftly Condens d are 


turn d into Fountains. 


He bids us not wonder, as indeed we need 
not, 4 in the bottom of fame Wells, there may be 
alt-Water : Which he thinks might hls 


remain, becaiiſe the brinifÞ liquidity is not frain d 
or clear d from the Water of the Seas as it paſſes, to 


found", 


ſach Wk 8 4 
_ Ohh 7 Wicer in ſome Wells. is alk, g 


they are of 
IS 88 to be W 5 
for. their bein 
is very "BikHy; 10 the Sea- 


5 222 by meeting as alſo mixt, with abun- 
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eir Waters, may be 
derived from Exhalations, which being Con- 
dens d in the hollow Paffages of the Earth, 


are converted into Water; as may be ob- 
ſervd of a kind of Breathings ph 52755 
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iſtant from the Sed, | 
bu the reaſon he gives 
, 1 not certain: Becauſe it 
iter might not 
pats 00 any remote Fares" within the Earth, 
and not be alter'd or purified from their 


dance 
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dance of freſh Water that paſſes and r cpaſ- 


ſes within the Earth. 


Tor is it impoſſible, that divers hot Sub- 
ſtances, as Minerals, and the like, contain d 


in profound Places of the Earth; might not 
ſo cfhcaciouſly rarifie ſuch quantities of Wa- 
ter, that the reſidue would remain thicken'd, 
and therefore more aptly inclin d to ſaltneſs. 


But as the Supremer and not leſs Impor- 


tant Cauſe of the ſaltneſs of Water in Wells, 


eſpecially of ſome that are fartheſt diſtant 
from the Sea, may be reaſonably thought 


to proceed from the powerful Exhalations 


effected by the Sun and Stars; by whoſe 


Influence and Heat, the tenuous Parts of Wa- 


ter are Extracted, tho from deepeſt Wells, | 


leaving ſuch a craſſitudeneſs, in the reſidue as 


gives to it a Salt Qualification. Nothing be- 


ing more certain, than that whatſoever is 


thicken'd, and thereby render d more dryly 


adult, eſpecially where, Earth has any Com- 
mixture with it; ſaltneſs, as its concomi- 
225 NO RI BD . | 1 N F 1 ö 3 w# Ad # *A 3-4 
tant Quality, will be there found. 


The ſame Reaſon may be giv a for Salt, 
1 99 MI; WHES eee eee II 
I mention d by this 


diſcover'd. in Mount 
Author. e 


* * 
, vB 
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Nor is the Cauſe at all different, if not 
more obviouſly expos d, from whence pro- 
ceeds the briny Reliſn of the Superficies of 
the Ocean: Which openly Revolving under 
the Celeſtial Luminaries, has its tenuous Parts 
ſupremely Exhaled, and conſequently the 
Regions repleniſh'd with Clouds; which be- 
ing diffolvd into Drops of Rain, there is 
no Salt Acerbity to be perceivd in them; 
- which proves, That the Moiſture exhal d from 
the Sea is of a more tenuous Subſtance than 
that which is left behind, and therefore of a 
freſher Taſte. CCC 
To which may be added experimental aſ- 
ſurance, that the Sea is leſs brackiſh at bot- 
tom than on its ſuperficial Parts: Which 
ſufficiently confirms, that the Saltneſs of Sea- 
Water is producd by the Motion and Heat 
that is Influencd by the Sun and Stars. 
That the Waters of the Ocean are rather 
accidentally than naturally Saltz as alſo, that 
they purge themſelves in their paſſage to 
Shores, may be ſignally noted from the Ex- 
periment made by Julius Ceſar ; who when 
Beſieg d in Alexandria, caus d Pits to be digg d 
in the Shore of the Sea, which relicy'd his 
Army with Water potably freſh ; by reaſon 
5 5 1 - that 
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that the Sca-Water had its Saltneſs, in a 
manner ſtrain d, as it paſs d thorough the 
Sands on the-Shore. „„ 
Ihat the Southern Ocean is falter than the 
Northern, can be effected from no other 
Cauſe, than that the Sea, in that. Part of the 
World is Warmer than the other; correſpon- 
dent to the Air and Winds, that coming from 
the South are Hotter, to Senſe, than thoſe 
which are blown from the North: e 
There is no Queſtion more Controverted 
by Philoſophers, then the Cauſes that limit 
and confine the Ocean, tho by its Elemen- 
tary Propriety higher than the Superficies of 
the Earth, and perpetually fupply d with 
innumerable Springs, Fountaing, Rivers and 
Flouds, that vaſtly Unite their Currents, as 
they clapſe from the inward. and outward 
Parts. of the Earth: Jet do not ſo repleniſh = 
the Sea, however by Nature elevated above 
the Terrene World, that it exccutes that Pre- 
rogatiye by a general Inundation: Or by par- 
ticular Exorbitancy, gain more on any Part of 
the Earths Surface than it loſes in another. 
Ihe Reafon of which, as it is render'd by 
ſome of erudite Proficiency, is, becauſe great 
quantities of the Water of the Sca, are re 
33 - ceiyd 
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ceivid by Caverns within the Earth; as like- 
wife, that the Ocean is much commixt with 
Terrene Materials, which depreſs, in divers 
Places of the Sea, the outragious height and 
ſwelling of its Waves, before they arrive to 
Shores : As alſo, that the hard Compoſition 
and Dryneſs of the Earth,  contiguouſly reſiſt 
the Attacks made by the Water. 
Theſe Inſtances, I doubt not, are ſounder 
Probabilities, tending to the Deciſion f 
the Grand Queſtion, (before mention d) than 
any to be deduc'd from the Reaſons given by 
Des. Cartes: Which are ſo complicated, if 
not intricately perplex d, that he might have 
ſpar d his endcavour to explain them by any = 
Draughts, or Schemes; which, if duely In- 
ſpected, would rather expoſe their Obſcu- 
rity, than Incelligibly clear them to the Senſe 
of the Peruſer. . . 
And thus I paſs to what he Writes of Thin 
containd in = Internal Parts of che Earth, 
together with cheir Cauſes : The moſt prin- 
cipal of which relate to Earth-quakes, the 
Eruption of Flames out of Mountains, ſuch 
2s are obſervd of tua in Sicily, and Veſu- 
N us, in Campania. | Of theſe, proceeding 
from {ubterrancous Effects, Operations and 
e N Cauſcs 


1 
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Cauſes; I cannot find, if granted his Prin- 
ciples, That a more accurate Diſcovery is 

explicated by his Pen, than what has been 
Written of their wonderful Productions and 
Conſequences by others. | 


Much he Inſcribes of Stones, Minerals, and in 
Sum, without enumerating of their ſeveral 
Denominations, of the principal Things that are 
contain d in the Bowels of the Earth. But moſt 
_ eſpecially, he Treats of the Magnet, or Load-ſtone, 


together with its admired Proprieties. 


This precious Stone, above all value for 


its commodious and extraordinary Uſe: ; 
whoſe tranſcendent Excellencies untill diſco- 
ver d, in ſome few Ages paſt, was wanted 
to the Conduct of moſt Approy'd Naviga- 
tors: Who, before underſtood the Sympa” 
thetick Virtues and wonderful Attraction of 
the Magnet, as by its affectionate Touch, the 
Points of a Needle are directive on the Ocean; 
were too frequently, without a; Guide, be- 
nighted, and wanderingly toſs d on the wa- 
tery World; or neceſlitated to Furl their 
Sails, and fix Anchors in the bottom of the 
_ Main, untill diſcern d the Munificent appea- 
rance of ſome noted Star, whoſe Motion, 
being Calculated, directed their Journey on 
the Waves of the Se Whereas 
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| Whereas now; the Pilot more certainly 


Fa © 2% 


of Providence, than concentring with Humane 
Invention... on i RR x 
_ Norwithſtanding all which, Des-Cartes is 
ſo fondly confident of his ſuppoſs d Phanomena's, 
in every conſideration, that he doubts not to 
promulge, as he would be taken for. a para- 
mount Miniſter to the Counſels of Nature, 
ſuch Secrets, that being enclosd in her Cabinet, 
could only be Reveald by him. To which 
purpoſe, he preſents his Reader with no leſs than 
Thirty Four Particulars, whereby he would 
explain the myſterious Sympathy of the Load- 
ohe and Iõ% Wld ñ̃ /ʒ᷑ ʒ/ i 
On which I am oblig d to beſtow no other 


8 "Remark, than by taxing of their dependan- 


' cies on the Conſtruction and Management 
de gives to his fabulous Elements, Vort ices 
nd Globuli; by which he attempts to Con- 
wy f ſtitute 
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ſtitute the World, and all its Individuals, 
together with their occulteſt Qualifications, 
and manner of Exiſtence : As farely as he 
Inagines, thut in this Place, he has Pecipher d 
every Syllable relating to the obſcureſt Conte x- 
ture, Being, and Mature of the Magnet; the 
moſt uſeful Jewel of Stones, with all its Ex- 
re llencies. cc 
Had it not been as caſte for this Author, 
having ſurniſh'd his Brain with ſo many Noti- 
ons, Theories and Syſtems, by which he under- 
takes to penetrate and diſplay the total Receſſes 
of Mature, to have given a Philoſophical Rea- 
fon, Why the Remora, tho' one of the leaft 
of Fiſhes, adhering to the Stern or Rudder 
of a great Ship, ſhonld ſtop her Courſe, 
when under Sail, in a Tempeſtuous Sea? 
Why the Eyes of a Crab- Fiſh ſhould burſt the 
Stone engender d in the Bladder of Man? 
Tet theſe Experimentes are related by un- 
doubted Authors; but ſo as they are referr d 
to ocult Cauſes, or ſuch as are impoſſible to 
be extricated by Humane Comprehenſion: 
On which account Pliny, the great Natu- 
Things, wholly abſconded, by the Majeſty 


From 


Opinion, he had, never proposd any Maxims 


of his, in order to Frame the miraculous Con- 


nd. eb, f bis es: For doing oh 


fiſtence. of. the Unjverſal; World,, by Materials 
which, however the labour of his Pen, and 


pregnancy of his Fancy, might in thoſe re- 
ſpects, acgquILcC. Applauſe .. Let; in a, Judicious | 
conſtruction, they cannot be allow d any other 


Encomium, than may be given to Ovid, for 


the firſt Line, or Introduction, to his fictiti- 
ous Poem; where, he. tells his Reader, that 


In noua fert animus mutatas dicere formas; 


rely on the Metamorphoſis of that Poet, by! 
which he fabulouſly produces the Univerſs; 
with all its Appurtenances; as confide, on, 
that account, on the Principles engender'd by 


the Brain of Des. Cartes. Not but I grant, 


loſophical Reputation. 3 en | 
. Notwithſtanding, the endeavours of Men 
are fo far unfortunately. obſtructed 3 that 


that the moſt accurate Thinker, even where. 
Cauſcs of Things are obſcurely Enveloꝑ d. 
will ſignally attain the neareſt room to Phi- 


— 


where Knowledge is moſt deſir'd, and would. 


requiſitely. 


wa 


hs 
1 1 
* 
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From whence I, conclude,” That had; this 
Learned Monſteur been, as. modeſh in his 


11. 
17 
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requiſitely be embrac d, the greateſt difficul- 


ties not ſeldom Interpoſe: Inſomuch that the 


Faith we aſſign to the Zenith of our Sal- 


vation above; Encounters, too often, the 
Soul with dubious Sentiments, that in a na- 


tural Conception are more remote from our 


Apprehenſion; than the abſconded Cauſe that | 


guides the Magnetical Needle to Epitomize 
a Line that would direct its Points towards the 


vaſtly diſtant Poles of the World. 


The main Suppoſition of this Author, and 
on which chiefly his before-mentiond Thirty 
Four Particulars, relating to the eſpecial Incli- 
nation of the Magnet, or the Needle touchd 
by it, to regard the Nothern and Southern 
Points of Heaven; is, That he ſuppoſes two 
Poles in the Magnet that reſpect thoſe Parts, 
or Poles on which he imagines the Earth 
to Move. But how the Load - Stone fhould 
be accompliſpd with two ſuch Poles, that 
Sympathetically affect thoſe Points of the 
World, he offers no natural Reaſon for their 
Conſiſtence or Operati... 
Some of the Learned have thought, that 
by a ſecret Sympathy Influenc'd by Nothern 
and Southern Stars, the Magnetical Needle 
Points towards them. z 
2» Others | 
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Others have more naturally, appropriated 
the Cauſe to vaſt quantities of Iron ſituated, 
as ſome think, under the North, or South 
Pole of the World: From which Opinion, 
per haps as probable as any other, may be in- 
ferr'd, That if one end of the Needle does 
ſteadily Point Northward, the other will as 
certainly Point Southward ; becauſe the Nee- 
dle will be then demonſtratively in the ſame 
Plane, with the Meridian Line, if not acci- 
dentally hinder di bin 


As may be Geometrically prov d by the fol- 
lowing Diagram: Let the Point of the Ma- 
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gnetical Needle be 
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e which Point the Line N lt falls per- 


pendicularly, from the North Pole N, on 


on, or ſympathetical A 


the Point M: It is manifeſt, that che Point 
ini M, if continued to 8, as it is here ſigni- 
fied by the prickt Line MS; ſhall be in the 
Plane of the Meridian Line extended from 
NM to Se Becauſe the Lines CD E F, 
and A B are perpendicular to the Line N M, 


in the Point of their common Interſections 


at M: So that the other end of the Magne- 
tical Needle will reſpect in the fame direct 
Line, the South Point of the Meridian: But 
if it had directed its Point obliquely to that, 
or any other Point in the Line AB, the 
Variation would have been equal to the di- 
ſtance of that Point, or Angle made by it, 
from the Plane of the Meridian Line N M. 


But norwichitanding the ſtrong Inclinati- 
thetical Affection, that the Magne- 
tick Needle has directiy to repreſent the two 
Tolar Points of the World: Tis frequently 
obſcry d, that in Tome Places of the Earth, 
tho not far diſtant from one anather, it con- 
fiderably differ d, if compar'd. with what it 


3 
1 
2 
. 
. 
»2 
— > + a 


does in other Situations. 


And 
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And what is more admir able, if placd, 
as near as could be judg'd, on the ſame foot 
of Ground, it has at one time more or leſs 

vary d, than at another: And thus it is fre- 
quently obſerv d that very near the fame Place, 

higher, or lower, or on the contrary Sides of a 
Wall or Window, that the Magnetical Needle 

hath pointed on contrary ſides of the Meridian: 

Which might be from different Azimuths, as 

the Compaſs was plac d; much like to the Sub- 

ſtile of a declining Dyal on ſeveral Plaines. 
Whether causd by ſome Aſpects and 

Motions of Stars, Alterations of the Air, 

Water, Earth, and Seaſons of the Year, or 

Metals conceald within the Surface of the. 

Earth: If not, as ſome have Imagin'd, di- 

verted, or variouſly drawn aſide by quan- 

tities of Iron that in Towns and Cities, were 
more, or leſs, when Obſervation has been 
made, near their Precin&ts : As was the Opi- 

nion of Learned Gilbert, who is ſaid to have 
ſpent 50000 Crowns on his endeavour to 
find out the Secret. But whatever were the 

Cauſe; I think it not improper to mention 

the ſignal Obſervation made by practical 

Mr. Gunter, in the 279 Page of his Book, 
where he Writes, that being inform'd in 
. „ US. what 
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what place Mr. Bourough, in the · Tear 1580, 
had obſerv'd the Variation of the Compaſs 
at Limehouſe near London, compar d with the 
Azimuth of the Sun, to be 11 deg. 15 m. 
That he on the 13th of June, 1622, made 
Obſervations on ſeveral Parts of the Ground 
in that Place; and could find the greateſt 
Variation of the Needle to be but 6 deg. 
10 m. Which differs from the Obſervation 
made by Mr. Bourough 5 deg. 5 m. And tho 
betwixt theſe Obſervations there was 42 
Years difference; it may be demonſtrativelx 
concluded from them, that if the Earth be 
fſuppos d to Move, as Des-Cartes Imagines, 
it could not vary its Poles, nor the Magne- 
tical Needle, if granted, with him, to have 
Poles alſo, by the Virtue it receives from 
the Touch of the Magnet; becauſe both 
theſe Learned Authors made their Experi- 
ment in the ſame Place, 3 


Having conſider d theſe Obſervations, and 
nat knowing whether, or not, the Variation 
of the Compaſs had been obſery'd at Wind- 
ſor, where Inow Reſide, I made, from a high 
and convenient Place, theſe following Obſer- 
vations, by comparing the Magnetical Azi- 

3 muth. 
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muth of a Needle fix Inches long, and [I 
believe exactly touched, with the Azimuth 
of the Sun, from the Meridian Eaſtward ;- or 

all one, as to Calculation, if number'd from 

the Meridian Weſtward, and found the ſeveral 
Variations of the Compaſs in this preſent Tear, 
September the gth, 1699, betwixt the Hours 

of Four and Five in the Afternoon, according. 

to the ſeveral Altitudes of the Sun, as in this 
Table Inſerted. 5 2 

If the mean pro-. ew 

portional Number Al, © | Azm JEW. (Var Za. 
be computed be- DED 
twixt the firſt Va- 1. . 5 32 o 3h 
riation and the laſt, L 57 2 40 | Iz 42. 


1 
as they are Inſcribd A 
11 33 |'57 (21 54 [88 54 | 


vill be found” % 
deg. 51 m. which differs but 3 deg. 37 m. from 
Mr. Boxrough's Obſervation : Which might 
be his Method, as he might obſerve betwixt 
Hours: Or elſe, from a ſuitable Altitude of 
the Sun, made his Obſervation; which is 
more probable, the Needle ſtanding at one 
and the fame Point, as it will do for ſome. 
time, at leaſt, if it be exact; than that his Ob- 
vervation, at one and the ſame Place at Lime- 
| LY bouſe,, 
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houſe, ſhould differ ſo many Degrees, as are 


above noted, from the Variation of the Con- 


paſs found there by Mr. Gunter: In Summ, 
I found that Mr. Gunters Obſervation of 
the Variation of the Compaſs, at the firſt 
place he obſeryd when the Sun was at 19 
deg. of Altitude, for he mentions ſeveral ; 
differ d but 3 deg. 20 mn. from the firſt of 
mine, as his Needle night Point Weſtward 
from the Meridian, and mine Eaſtward, 
which was at 19 deg. 11 mn. of the Suns Al- 


titude: From whence I conclude, That had 
be made his Obſervation at the ſame Al- 


titude and Declination of the Sun, as was 
done by me, there had been proportiona- 
bly the ſame difference, if compard with 
my Table; ſuppoſing his Magnetical Azi- 
muth to have continud at 82 deg. 2 m. as it 
Was firſt in his; and his Obſervations, at his firſt 
Station, at Limehozſe, as many as mine. 
In a Word, having duely ponderd 
the Calculations made by my ſelf and o- 
thers, whereby to attain the exact Determi- 
nation of this Great, and as yet unreſolvd 
Secret of the Variation of the Compaſs : 
I confider'd, that as the Magnetical Needle 
did Point, for the moſt part certainly, at 
; SR: 


; 
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fo many Degrees of Variation, as it will 


do for a conſiderable fpace of Time, if the 


Needle be as perſect as it ought to be; 


that there could be no furcr Method, than 
to find fuch a Theorem, as ſhould, as near 
as poſſible, demonſtrate the Annual Varia- 
tion of the Compaſs : To which purpoſe, 
I devis'd this Proceſs: . 


lf betwixt the Sun's Declination of 30 m. 
from the Equator, as alſo his Altitude, ſup- 


poſe 30 m. or leſs, if thought neceſſary, be taken 


muth at 30 . of Declination and Altitude, 
and the Complemont in Degrees, of the moſt 
oonſtant ſtanding of the Magnetical Azimuth ; 
and next that the ſame be done from his 


greateſt Declination, wanting 30 m. and 30 


m. df Altitude, and the difference taken be- 
twixt both the Mean Proportionals ſo faund; 
it 1s probably, the moſt certain way to find the 


throughout the Lear. 


By wy Obſervation at Windſor, Sept. gth, | 
RTF | - Point. 


the mean proportional Sine, berwixt his Azi- 
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Point of the Magnet ical Needle to be 33 deg. 
Eaſtward from the Meridian, or the ſame if ac- 
counted Weſtward from the Miridian, whoſe 

Complement to 90, is 57 deg. The Mean 

proportional Sine bet w ixt the Sun's greateſt 

Azimuth at 30 m. Of Altitude and Decli- 

nation and the Magnetical Azimuth was 

66 deg. 19 m.: And the Mean proportional 

Sine betwixt the Magnetical Azimuth, and his 

Azimuth of greateſt Declination wanting 
30 m. and Altitude 30 n. was 51 deg. 21 m.: 
Ihe difference betwixt which Mcan Pro- 
portionals is 11 deg. 58 m. Which I take 
to be the moſt approximate Variation of the 

the Compaſs at Windſor, in the Place where I 

—_— that can be given throughout the 

© Ms 8 | in 


After - theſe Odſervations, I continud the 


Needle for ſeveral Weeks in the ſame Place, 
and found the difference of its Pointing very 
inconſiderable, or not varying a Degree 
from whence it had ſtood before; as alſo, 
that it ſometimes return d to the very De- 
gree, to which it. hadipreccdently pointed: 
Which as I diſcern d was upon Change of 
_ Weather; and inclin d me to conclude, That 
as Clocks and Watches go trueſt in a ſe- 
01 ͤü ” rene 
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rene Seaſon, and temperature of the Air, 
that the Magnetical Needle might likewiſe 
ſomewhat vary: It being not leſs probable, 
that it might be ſo affected, conſidering its 
Elementary Temper, as well as other mixd 
Bodies. And I am very apt to impute its 
temporary Variation, chiefly to that Cauſe, 
rather than to any other: Tho I well know, 
that not a few pretend to other Reaſons; 
or ſuch as I have already Inſtand d. 
As alſo how they-infer, That in Places re- 
mote from Towns and Cities, the Magnerical 
| Needle does more, or leſs vary: Which Ob- 
ſervations were they Judiciouſly made, and 
| Methodically collected and compard, might 
doubtleſs be a performance that would be 
gratefully receivd ; and in ſome reſpects for- 
ward the Curioſities of Men to a more re- 
quiſite Reaſoning, or uſeful diſcovery of the 
Cauſes and Effects, that are admirably Im- 
 plyd in the Proprieties of the Load- 
ſtone. an 46 nin TD 
Hut if Des-Cartes had been ask'd the Cauſe 
of theſe Diverſities, or Variations in the 
Magnetical Needle, however impoſſible as he 
grounds his Opinion, by reaſon of the Ob- 
ſcryations I have Inſerted; he would confi- 
5 «TY dieenntly 
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dently have referr'd them to. che Conſiſtence 
and rt Wt char the Maghet, in his 
Senſe, receives from ſome one or more of 
his Invented Elements; by. which he ſuppoſes 
that particular Parts of the. Load-ſlone are chan- 
ve ll d, or craggy, more or leſs, ſuitable to ſuch 
fHriated, or hollow Particles of the Earth that 
reſpeR its two: Poles North and South. 
But how comes the Farth to have two 
auch Poles, if by Poles be underſtood, as 
in an Aſtronomical Senſe they ought, Points 
in the Axis of a Sphere, or Planetary Orb? 
1 may conclude, that if the Earth be Im- 
| — as I preſume has been egregiouſſy 
prov d in the Third Part of my . s, then 
che Earth has no ſuch * as — would ** 
vide ſor her. 
Or were La C arteſi an Proſelyte, and ſhould 
grant, according 10 his Hy potheſis, That the 
Garth is Imbud with a Diurnal and Annual 
Motion ſuitable to the Vortex, by which, in the 
Opinion of this Author, ſhe = Revolve :: 
Muſt E not alſo Affir tn, That if the Magnet 
has correſpondent Poles Wich the Earth, that 
it alſo Concenters, in all reſpects, with the 
fame Motion? But where is the Man that 
ever obſery'd, or can reaſonably Infer, That 


any 
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any ſuch Movement is Incident to the Load- 
ſtone, more than to a Flint, or Peeble? 
The moſt probable Reaſon that is gi- 
ven for the diverſified Variation, at ſeve- 
ral times and places, obſeryd, of the Ma- 
gnetical Needle, as it experimentally relates, 
to different Points of the Compals, may, 
in Summ, be referr'd to what this Author 
cites from our Country-man the Learned 
Gilbert; who chiefly imputes the Cauſe of 
the diverſities to ſome Inequalities or altera- 
ble Tempers in the Superficies of the Earth: 
Or becauſe there are more Load-ſtones in 
ſame Parts of the terrene World than in other: 
To which may be added, agreeable to the 
Opinion of Des- Cartes, that in ſome Seaſons, 
more Iron is digg d out of the Earth, and 
convey d to diſtant Places, or Regions for 
publick and private Uſes: Which might 
contribute much to the changeable Varnti- 
ons of the Magnetical Needle; as they have 
been by Learned Obſeryators, at ſeveral 
times, differently Computed, 0oo 
DOD UponthewholeMatter, tending to the great 
Secret of the Needle touchd by the Magnet, 
I find not, that the Inferences, above-menti- 
on' d, are more paſſable with me, than any 
. FT Allow. 
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Allowance of mine, 
Opinion, of this Author of Poles in the Earth, 


or Affinity with them in the Load - ſtone, or 
Virtue, on that account, conferr d by him 


on the Needle: 


correſpondent to the 


Wherefore I judge, that I may with ſound- 
er confidence adhere to the. Reaſons and Ob- 
ſervations, precedently offer d by me, than 
on any determination of the Magnetical | 
Secret, tender d by this Writer: The Max- 
ims and Principles of Des-Cartes. being fo 
entirely deduc'd and connected by him, that 
if one of his Particulars be Anſperd he 
gives no labour to his Oppoſer to have to 
Which I confeſs I take for 
a favour, tho poſlibly againſt his Intention. 
And ſhould I.-have been more Elaborate in 

my purſuit, or Conviction of his Tenents, 
as I perccive them perplex'dly deliver d, and 
entangled both in the Senſe, Method. Fi- 


NA by 15 5 he does, in 
poſe | himſelf than his 


do with more. 


gures and 9 881 
2. Manner, 


Reader ; m5 K <p! 


no leſs upgratctul 
than if 1400 
obſcurity ro c 


may ſalcly conclude, chat the occult Qualicy, 
mores: | IN. 


,tO 


1 


rat 


arulcht 


* 
* 


plications; would have been 


Ay Judicigus Alen. 


ly, underraken, by anc 
another ; So that il 
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in reſerence to the Magnet, with all its Pro- 
prieties, is not more darkly reſerv d by Na- 
ture, than tis eavelopd in the Writings of 
Des-Cartes. Nor need J repeat, that if I have 
renderd Invalid his Firſt main Particular; 
by proving, as I have done, neither the 
Earth, or Magnet has any ſuch Poles, or 
Motion, Incident to his ypotheſis; I may 
undoubtedly alledge, that his other Poſitions 
are totally Ineffectual. E N 

And thus I paſs to his 184th Particular, where 
he mentions ſome other Things, as cet, Noſin, Wax, 

Vitriol and the like ; to which he annexes, in 
reſemblance of the Magnet, @ Propriety where- 
_ by they Attra other diminutive Bodies: But 


ef theſe not, having made ſuch perfect Experi- 


ments, as might render them clearly Intelligible, 
or. grounded no leſs evidently, in his Judgment, 
than he has ſignified by the Compoſution, and 
Motions of. Things, deducible from. his ſuppoſed 
Elements, already diſprou'd by me: He does, to 
as little purpoſe, Inſtance their Names. and 
Natures. And therefore require. no farther 
Diſcuſſion : It being, my eſſential Deſign to 
limit, chiefly my Remarks to ſuch Heads and 
Places of his Tractares, that I judge uſefully 
conducing to the Improvement of Science, or 

W whatſocver 
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whatſoever by the Humane Mind would be 
moſt deſirably underſtood : To which pur- 
poſe, I will take occaſion from the hint he de- 
livers of his Intention to compleat this Fourth 
Part of his Philoſophy, wherein he has given, 
(after his manner) the Earth a Formation and 
Being, together with divers Things relating to 
its external, and internal Comprehenſion 3 by ad- 
ding his Treatments of the Original Production of 
Animals, Plants and Mankind, —_ a9 3 
The laſt of which I ſhall principally inſiſt 
on; tho' way'd, or deferr'd by him, in his 
188th Particular, to ſome future Treatiſes, of 
which he was not fully reſolvd, or, at that 
time, furniſhd with kihrcor thoughts proper 
for his deſignd Enterpriſe on thoſe Subjects: 
Yet J find, that the Subſtance, of what he 
omits here, and eſpecially that of the Original 
of Humane Production, is to be read in the 
29th Page of his Diſtertatio de Methodo, or the 
right uſe of Reaſon, in order to the Invefligation 
of the Truth of Science: Which I conceive 
was written before the Principles of his Phi- 
loſophy; or indeed an Epitome, for the 
molt part, of what is to be found in 
them. : 5 


Wherefore 


Wherefore, I ſhall brief A ſelect n 
thence, ſo much of his Method, rending to 
the primitive Exiſtence of Mankind; as 2700 | 
by what Cauſe, or operation, ' individual Man 
was originally Conflituted in his admirable 
Form, and, more than wondetful Intellectu- 
al Capacity. 5 
The Summ of all which be com prehends 
in theſe Words: wit. That God did "form the þ 
things 


firſt Being of the Humane Body in all 


vorreſpondent to what it is now; both in the 
External firuure of Members, as alſo in the 


uernal and Organical Parts, ' produc'd out of 


5 diſtemperately warm before it is thoroughly 


the fame matter, by which is meant by Des- 
Cartes, his firſt Element, as before remark'd by 

me. The method by which he ſuppoſes des 
God compleated the primary formation of Man, 
he takes ſo be no other than a. corporeal ſubflance, 
without either Senſitive, or Animated Proprieties, 
or, ſuch as are obſervable in Plants, or Beaſts, 
but only endud in the Heart with a kind of Fire 
itt light, which he compares to a Hay-rick, 


Ty ; or the calefaction that is in nem Mine, be- 
re ſeparated from its Pregs. DOT” Ins =. 
But how he comes to give an Exiſtence to 
ire, in the original production that he confers 
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on the Humane Body; is no leſs contradictory 
to. Senſe, than if he had Affirm'd, that Flame 
could be infus d into any Corporeal Thing 
without its Illuminating Capacity, 
True it is, that Hay ill. digeſted will ſmoał in 
the Stack, or Mow ; and if not prevented fer 
the whole on Fire: And likewiſe experimen- 
tally certain, that New Wine will ferment, un- 
till cleans d by its Operation; the latter, by 
reaſon of its predominant Quantity of Moi- 
ſture, not capable of being inflam'd, as will 
the former; that by prevalent dryneſs, op- 
poſing of its Moiſture, ſmoaks and burns, by 
degrees, unleſs hinder'd, the Hay's diſtemper d 
Subſtance. 5 | he 
And is it not a mean concerted Similitude of- 
fer d by Des-Cartes, by which he would render 
the Corporeal Figure of Original Man, as di- 
ſtemperately Confijlent, tho the immediate Manu- 
facture, as he dilivers it, of the Omnipotent 2 
Yer being ſo far effected, could have no o- 
ther Repreſentation, . than as the Material 
Compolition might be Imagin'd to fumigate, 
or Smoak at the Noſe and Mouth, in re- 
ſemblance to the diſtemperatures of Hay 
and Wine, mention d by him, yet not potentially 
operative, either by Karifaction or Fee, „ 
8 5 5 tho 


2 
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tho impoſſible to be ſupposd where any 
Thing is capacitated to Evaporate, Thicken, 
or Harden, that it ſhould not be naturally 
endu d With ſuitable Qualifications : Which 
is groſly deny d by this Author, as he conceives, 
That Fire might he ſo difſusd, by the AR. of 
God, into the Subſtance and Compoſition of Ori- 
inal Man, that it might be deflitute of its 
proper \Effets ; either as to Alteration, or Di. 
minution of the Matter that contain'd it: And 
il ſo, he muſt be very obſcurely conceited, 
that would i imagine a blind Fire uſeleſsly Con- 
ſtituted in the firſt Humane Badr by Omni- 
potent Power. . + 
_ . The Material jy ES out of which* 'Þ con- 
cludes the primary Being of Man's Corporeal Shape 
and Proportion, is doubtleſs abſtracted by him 
from his primary invented Element, and which 
he denominates the ſole e * whatſe- | 
ever the World contains. 
- But that Element, . according to his Defini- 
tion, being exceedingly. Fluid 107 Tenuous, and 
no room left, by reaſon of its plenary Exiſting 
for any other Thing, or Subſtance through- 
out the Univerſe, as I-haye precedently men- 
tion d; tis very Incompatible with common 


Underſtanding, chat this ſimple Matter, and 
=—_ therefore 
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therefore incapable to produce any Other 
Subſtance different from its own; ſboutd by. 
Des-Cartes'be preſum'd, if pardond rhe Ex- 
preſſion, to fill the Hands of the Almighty in or- 
der 10 Conſliture the total Workd withall «ts admir d 
Particulars, # a natural Method: Which 
feemis no leſs Improbable; than if a Man 
fhould undertake, by graſping of Air, to make 
it of as folid a Subſtance, as is the Eleſh and. 
But waving that Abſurdity, as alſo, that Hire 
without Light, was originally condey d by God, 
according to his Suppofition, into the then, 
unliving Heart of Man, only to wart that prin- 
reſide, contrary to its elementary Nature and 
conkitning: Propriety, untill this Author ima- 
gin'dthe whole Humane Body :'fft Animated, 
by the infuſing of the Soul by che Act of the 
Almighty : What could be imply d by it, more 
thin, that Fire was Ineffectually diſpos d into 
the lifelefs Heart of Man by Divine Appoint- 
ment; yet not at all operative, otherwiſe than 
by impettinently warming of the Part with-- 
out either 'vegetatiue, - or . ſenſitive Heat, as be 
deſines it? Which were all one as to conceive, 
That the Omnipotent ſcem d to do ſomething. 
wy: by 
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by an extraordinary Method, tho nothing 
farther Excellent, in reference to the Original 
Figure of Mans Corporeal Being, than if a 
skillful Statuary had Composd the likeneſs 
of the Humane Body in any Material Sub- 
ſtance. e : 
Wherefore the Fable of Prometheus tending 
to his farming of Man out of Elementary 
Ingredients, not a little reſembles the devis d 
Part of the Almighty, as it is deliver d by this 
French Philofapher 5 with this difference, that 
Prometheus is {aid at once to compleat, by 
Celeſtial Expedient, his Artificial Man; where- 
as ſeveral Operations are allowd by Des- Cartes, 
even ta the Work: of the Omnipotent; tending to 
the primary Produdtion' of the Humane Body and 
Nor do I preceive, That this Author, it 
___.allew'd the fineneſs of his Invention, daes 
more ſublimely Celebrate the introducing 
of the Soul of Man into his imaginary Ma- 
terial Machine, than is Divinely Attributed ta 
the Fable of Prometheus, the Son of Iapetus, 
is of Ouid; where tis thus 


min the Meramorp 
Expreſs d. — 
in -. Pas -+na_ 


4 
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Natus Homo eft * five hunt divino ſemine fecit 
Ille opifex rerum, mundi melioris origo: 
Soi ve recens tellus, ſeductaque nuper ab alto 
Ethere, cognati ret inebat ſemina cli 
Guam ſatus Iapeto miſtam fluvialibus undis 
Finxit in efigiem moderantum cunqta deorum. 
This Fable may be taken as an Imitation 
of Providence, by the Artifice of Prometheus: 
Who, having moulded the Statue of Man, 
could not perfect his Work, untill he had 
ſtole Celeſtial Fire; and by conveying it into 
the Material Figure, which he had Compos d, 
the Life and Soul of Man was at once pro- 
duc d: Which was very agreeable to the 
Religion of the Ancients, which Celebrated 
their Gods, and Goddeſſes, in the Form of 
Men and Women; and Enſoul'd them: wth 
no greater difference, compar d with Man- 
kind 3 than as they allow 'd to their Deities 
Immortal Reaſon and Life. To which Ovid 
ſeems refin dly to allude in one of his Elegies, 
Where as a ſublime Encomium of the excellency 
of the Faculties and Gifts, incident to the Hu- 
mane Soul, he derives its Deſcent from above; 
by Affirming, That — Sedibus ethereis ſpiritus 
ile wenit.. 2 : | | . 
1 This 
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This Expreſſion of the Poet is not more 
Poctical. than Admirable, as he intends the 
Soul to the Perfection, Reaſon, and Se 
evidently diſcernable in Stars, the laren er 
naments of Heaven: But ſhould the 8 ba 
ſuppos d originally Infus d by God, as 4 think. | 
ing Subſtance into the Body of Man, ſuitable to 
the Imagination of Des Cartes, and — "a 
lutely capacitated to diſcharge 1 it lf from the. | 
innate Depravations and prone Allurements of 
the — 'rwere ſome diſpatagement to its 
Accecſſion to the Body by che n and Ordain- 
ment - of Divine Providence. 
Jet ſuch an uncertain and com plicated Soak 
is, N this French Writer,” 992 ta the 
Bay of Man, where, in ſome Actions, he makes. 
it a meer thinking Subſtance; but in the ſenſe ble 
execution of I hought, be allows it C 0-operative and 
inſeparable from the Senſes : And this, to: the 
utmoſt force of his Brain, he Aferts in the 
187th Particular of this Part I Treat of, where 
he delivers theſe Word The nature of the 
Mind is ſuch;that by it alone may be apprehended 
divers 'Corporeal Motions, as alſo S enſations. in 
many reſpects. The Example he gives, is of | 
Words ſpoken, or written, ' pbich may allect us 
with" hs — Grzefs, Perils, Sadneſs, or the 


like ;, 


i 
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-like as alſo, how their contrary Accents in reſe- 
rence to Content, Pleaſure, and Satisfaction, are 


a 


verbally underflood by us. 


Which fignifies no more, however he ſtrains 


his Inferences, than, that there is an Inſeparable 
Concomitancy of the Contemplations of the 
Mind, and their applications to the Senſes. If 


I open a Book, and view in it a whole Page of 
Letters; by a meer ſuperficial Inſpection of 
"what is there Written, or Printed, I can 
underſtand nothing; but if ] Conſter thoſe 
Words, as their tendency and meaning Imply, 
] am ſſoon Intelligent, whether they relate to 
Sorrow, Gladneſs, Pam, or Grief; either as to 


my elf, or any other Perſon: Becauſe l am 
perfectly apprehenſive of their Motives, Cau- 


ſes and Effects; as they ſenſibly Incite my 
Conception of them. The Reaſonm is plain, if 
conſider d the reciprocal Allowance and Re- 


ference, that any one of our Senſes has to ano- 


ther; it being as eaſie for me to determine, 


by ſeeing a Bone, or Lump of Fleſh at diſtance, 


that they are really ſuch as if they had been 
touch d, or handled by me. If I hear of an 
Arm or Leg, by any means, ſever d from the 


Body of Man; the Connexion chat the Senſes 
have with the Imagination, as und 


oubtedly 
aſſure 


9 
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Grief, and Part cut off, as if I had occularly. 
beheld it. Not chat I can directly judge the 
Quality, or full extent of the Pain that is not 


diſtinctly felt by my ſelf: Yer as the Part is an 


Object of Senſe, and in which E, as well as 


another Man, may be in the ſame kind, grie- 


voully Afflictod ; tis very poſſible, that hy a 


natural Sympathy, winch is reciprocally Con- 
ferr d on the ſenſitive Parts of the Bodies of 


Men ; 1 may, in effect, be as ſenſibly Intelli- 


pon, il ſhould wound the ſame Fart of my oum 


And did net the Soul and Scnfes thus ap- 


prchenſively C. nſpire; there would not De 


that Reluctancy, Defence, and Prevention, 
us d by us, for the ſofety of our Corporeal 
Parts; nor ſhould we be ſo actually ſenſible 


chat Mortality is the inevitable conſcquente 
of unſupportable Violence, Wounds, and 


Maladies, that ſurtender dur Bodies to Death. 
And this clearly invalidates the Allegations. 
and Inſtances, tb he gives, on this Heud, 0 
gether with the Example he mentions g a Sword; 
that may ſo hurt, or diſmember any Part of the 
e 5 Body, 


, 
— 


- aa 
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Body, that we may in Mind, Be grievoufly appre- 
Henſise of the local Motion of the Force, or Blow, as 


it wounds the Part; tho the Motion of the Sword 


and Body hurt, be very different: From whence 
he concludes, That the Humane Mind by a bare 
ſpeculation of local Motion, together with its 
forcible onſet made on the Body, may judge of all 
Corporeal Aſflictious and Senſations 9 ji 
And is not this a pretty kind of Quibble in 
Des- Cartes, by not conſidering, That it was not 
the Motion of the Blow, or the wounded Part 
that repreſented to the Intellect, or Mind, 
the hurt receiv d; but as the Pain of the 
Member, or Part, aſſur d the Imagination un- 
to which it was inſeparably united? It being 
very poſſible, for a Man to be ſenſibly appre- 
henſive of a Wound, or Blow, tho' he does 
not conceive, or ſee the Motion of the Mea. 
pon that gave it: But as he is ſenſible of the 
Pain, he could not doubt, that it was effected 
by fforcible means, tho no other wiſe relating 
tothe Wound; ar more diverſified from ſen- 
{ible C mception, than, on this Occaſion, 2his 
Author does render the Mind, or what he calls ä 
Thinking Subſlance;. a. mnodality f Thin bing 
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Nor is it Imaginable. - how any Thing, that 
is not Elementarily Compos d, can operate 


on the Humane Body that is fo conſtituted : 


Wherefore the Word Subſtance, applied to 
the Soul, cannot be underſtood Incorporeal, 
by the determination of Des-Cartes, who, where- 
| ſoever he treats of Subſtance, appropriates unto it 
quantitative and dimenſive Parts, both in a 


Pliloſophical and Mathematical Conſideration : 


And particularly, in the laſt Page of this Fourth 


Part of bis Philoſophy, condemns the Doctrine 


of Atoms, deliver d by Democritus; becauſe he 
allows them no Commenſurable Quantity. 11 
Had it been demanded of this French Phi- 
doſopher, What kind of Subſtance muſt be the 
Eſſence of the Soul, when ſeparated by 
Death, from the Body, in whoſe Elementary 
Compoſition it did precedently Exiſt? He 
could not deſine it otherwiſe than quantitative, 
as every Thing, calld Subſflance, is by his Opi- 
nion allowd to be; and therefore the ſame _ 
after the period of the Body's Life. And 
conſequently, no leſs agreeable to his Doctrine, 


if Affirm d, That the thinking Subſtance, cal 


by him the Humane Soul, muſt have, when 
| ſeparated from the Body, a Circumſcrib'd, 


or Elementary Being, ſuitable to the Nature 
VVV 1 | 
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cf Subſtance, as it may beconceiv'd quanti- | 
tatively Dimenſive. Which Objection ſhould 
| a Carteſian endeavour to evade by Affirming. 
That the Soul ſeparated from the Body is 
progreſſive to the Sphere of Spirits, or Thinks 
ſuperletivcly refin'd and (tripp'd from Mat- 
ter; and unto which ſome allow Definitive, 
not Circumſcrib'd Beings; he muſt next 
grant, That the Soul cannot have Exiſtence 
there, otherwiſe than in a Material Superficies 
proportionable to its Subſtance, ' and there 
eternally Circumſcrib'd, where Spirits and 
Immaterial Beings are without ſuch Limits; 
which were all one as to reſide temporally 
amonelt ſpiritual Exiſtencies. To avoid which 
Abſurdity, he cannot be thought to mean 
otherwiſe, than that the Soul, upon its imme- 
diate departure from the Body, E Metaiiibrphos d 
into a Spirit:? And next, "that it has à ſpiritu- 
at. Paſſage through all Elementary Bodies that 
intervene betwixt it and its immaterial os dence 
appointed by Gody ff © 

But here may ariſe a Ouerit, | Whether | 
Motion can be Attributed to any Thing 

withont Body ? Or in what manner it can 
Move, where Bodies are, or be in Motion, with- 

out removing of chem? ?. Which, in that Cir- 
cumſtance, 


curnmſtance, would render a Soul, however 
deem'd ſpiritual, Commenſurably Moving; 
as by Parts of Time it might have an inter- 
mixt Progreſſion, with other Subſtances, as 
its temporary Meaſure. i ieee 
Certain it 1s, that Stars, the Luminaries of 
Heaven, if duely conſider d their wonderful 
Motion, unalterable Eſſence, and continuati- 
on, may be allowd our moſt viſible and 
perpetual miraculous Objects; or ſomewhat = 
more than, in Nature, can be praperly 2 
vworded. But ſhould thoſe Etherial Being | 
be ſuppos'd, in any Place, where Elementary 
Subſtances might Exiſt 5 it were impoſſible 
they could move uncommixt with Things:of 
different Nature from theirs : Whereſore it 
mult be granted, That the Qrbs above, toge- 
ther with the Stars and Plancts, are of one 
ſimple Eſſence, or Manner of Exiſtence; 
and therefore cannot Mingle, or Move. with 
other Matter diſtinct from their own: Tho 
by Divine Appointment, as Parts of the ſame 
miraculous Subſtance, they are only Illumi- 
„ DIS 25 1 5): 4.8 
But ſhould the Soul of Man be Aſſimilated, 
by any refind Contemplation to the Nature 
to the Etherial Luminaries, for want of a 
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more obvious, or excellent Compariſon ; 'tis 
not eaſie to conceive, how in its Paſſage from. 
the Body, when Life departs, it ſhould remove 
to its appointed Reſidence, ſeparated from In- 
tervening Subſtances, which in their Tempera- 

tures and Parts are of the ſame Elementary - 


Compoſition with the Humane Body chat had 
been actuated by it. 


Which Objection was doubtleſs conſider {as 
cauſing ſome Heſitation in the Thoughts of Des- 
Cartes; who, not withſlanding the pretended cu- 
rioſity of his Imagination, in reference to the Soul 
diſpos d, according to. his Method, into the Ori- 
gizal Formation. by God, as he delivers the Ope: 
ration of .the Humane Body: He does not at 
all expreſs the Manner of its departure, from 
xs Corporeal Setion, at the period of Life: 
Or by what means transferr'd; or remov'd to 
its. Immortal Reſidente ; Which was to be e 
pected from the proccſs he delivers: Who ha-. 
wang determin d, that the Hume: Soul is a think, 
ing Subſlance, and notionally Ative in the Con: 


dult of tbe Living Body, her might as well have 
Inſerted the Method of its Progreſſion after Death, 


hom its Bodily ' Habitation.;, and hom, being a 
Subſtance it .arrivd; 10, its Immortal Abade,. witt:.. 
(being C omplicated, Nee u, or Maving, in us 
e LES - - . Paſſage, | 
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Paſſage, with any material Thing by any re- 
ſemblance to what it performd,when acting in the 


he leaves the Manner 1 Of: 


the li 
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on this Incgmprehenſible Sabject: Since by 
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with che Being of Mankind in Soul and Body, 
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our rational Abilities more aptly tend to ad- 
mire, than determine the Manner by which 
we are Enſould to live, or after Death to 
— EDT rt 
A Contemplation ſublimely incumbent on 
the Humane Mind, that is enough Capacita- 
ted to underſtand its Intellectual Dignity; 
however its Eſſence and Operations, within us, 
are ſuperlative to our Apprehenſions, or ex- 
act Definitions to be given of them. 
Wherefore I doubt not that my Diſcuſſions, 
on this great Particular, are no leſs valid, 
where I differ from him, than what I have 
Remark'd on not a few of his main Principles, 
Maxims, Notions, Hy potheſes, and Schemes; or 
demonſtratively wav d, or rejected the Inſuf- 
ficiency of others, on whatſoever account: 
So that 1 dare Affirm, that J have not omitted 
any ſignificant or uſeful Amimadverſion. 
And had I more particularly inſiſted on 
any Speculations, or Matter ſeemingly: varied 
and Inſtancd by him; I had, in effect, but 
encreas d Words to one and the fame tenden- 
cy : And therefore, where, in Subſtance, my 
Obſervations, on ſome Things include other, I 
deſire that my R cader would ingenuouſly con- 
fider them, as they ought to be underſtood. i 
5 | - 5 And 


And tho this Author is very inclinable to 
Celebrate his own Eſteem by frequently 
Aftirming, That his Aſſertions and Tenents, 
are Philoſophically and Mathematically cer- 
tain : I will boaſt of no Succeſs of mine, to 
the contrary, farther than is Equivalent with 


the Proofs I have made, and to which I refer 


the Judicious Peruſer. 


And thus 1 Chad che Far and laſt 


Part of my Remarks on the Pliloſophy ef Des- 


Cartes. 
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